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BUST TO GOETHE IN HONOR OF HIS CENTENARY 
A bust of Goethe by Professor Frederic Schweigardt of Munich, which 
was shown to the public for the first time at the Centenary Celebration of 
the Goethe Society of America held recently in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Photo shows the sculptor at work on the bust of Goethe. 


A BUDDHA FOR A CHINESE TEMPLE AT CHICAGO FAIR 
Dr. Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer and his assistant, Dr. Gosta 


Montell, with one of the exhibits which will be 


placed in the 


reconstruction of the temple of Jehol in the 1933 World’s Fair in 
Chicago. 





TIVHE question of the future’of radio in Canada,_- 

whether it shall be completely nationalized or re- 
main under private control, is very much to the fore 
at present time; but it is obvious that the parlia- 
mentary committee which has been 
sitting at Ottawa will experience 
great difficulty in ascertaining any 
crystallized opinion among the 
public at large. It seems certain, 
however, that the Federal adminis- 
tration intends to avail itself of the power of national 
ontrol which a recent decision of the Privy Counci! 
las pronounced absolute. 

There is one plain obstacle to nationalization at 
the present time and that is costs. All shades of 
‘pinion admit that nationalization cannot be carried 
ut without a capital expenditure of several millions; 
nd an increase in license fees much more substantial 
han the jump from $1 to $2 which came into effect 
n April 1st. Such considerations put nationalization 
ut of court for the present. 

The compromise suggested by the Canadian Manu- 
icturers Association seems sensible; briefly, con- 
nuance of private ownership of radio with govern- 
ient supervision of programmes. But we know of 
obody who will subscribe to the representations 
iade at Ottawa that radio users are satisfied with the 
uality of Canadian broadcasts at the present time. 
(he persons who collected information to that effect 
nust have been as diligent in seeking the opinion of 
iorons, as are criminal lawyers in keeping intelligent 
ien off juries. 

The most serious objection to the arguments of 
hose who advocate nationalization on the ground that 

will keep out American broadcasts, is that most of 
he broadcasts which make radio worth bothering 
vith at all, come from the United States. The writer, 
or instance, would throw his radio on the junk pile 
f any system were adopted whereby he could not 
sten to the high grade orchestral broadcasts which 
ow come from New York. 

If a plan of government supervision of 
rammes is to be adopted it should not be inspired 
'y the idea of getting down to the lowest intelligences 
mong the myriads of listeners. Rather the contrary. 


the said 
Hearst. 

As a matter of fact Ireland in an economic sense 
is more deeply interested in the trade negotiations 
at Ottawa next July than some of the other Domin- 
ions. England is the nearest market for her products 
and there is one enterprising little country, not within 
the Empire, which would prove a formidable trade 
rival if relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
were disturbed. That country is Denmark, which has 
of late been viewing the possibility of disruption with 
pleasant anticipation. The Danish press took more 
interest in the recent Irish elections than did the 
press of Canada and other Dominions,—for a very 
good reason. It was believed that anything which 
disturbs the flow of Irish agricultural products to 
Britain would mean increased trade for Denmark. 

We do not believe that Valera is so completely 
a fool that he desires any real trouble. Republicanism 
is a discredited fetish the world over; a failure in the 
United States (according tc so impartial an observer 
as the Toronto Star); a grotesque tragedy in China 
and a paralyzing factor in many other lands. If th 
League of Nations were composed of limited mon- 
archies like Great Britain and Italy there would be 
no question of permanent peace. But Valera cannot 
live down his past. He has achieved his present posi- 
tion as an advocate of Republicanism, and he cannot 
repudiate the organizations which placed him in 
power,—the physical force men and the termagent 
women whose thirst for blood is unslaked. Fortunately 
he has apparently sober-minded men in his cabinet, 
but he must be wondering whether the weapons which 
slew Mike Collins and Kevin O'Higgins will not 
turned on him. 
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§ oreo manner in which the modern world has con- 
tracted for pilgrims is illustrated by a news item 
published in the North China Herald of Shanghai in 
its issue of March Ist. It is the story of a body of 

Mennonites compelled to practically 


pro- 


f radio is not to serve a cultural and educational Epic of girdle the world in their flight 
‘urpose, the best thing that could happen would be ‘ from Siberia to Paraguay. The ex- 
o abolish it altogether. Wandering periences of the Jews who mi- 


a BoB Bb Mennonites grated from Egypt to the land of 
T IS well that Canada’s Prime Minister has made Canaan,—a short journey for tour- 
l haste to denounce the yarn that Canada intended ists nowadays,—pales into insignificance in com- 


parison with this epic 

On February 28th, while warfare was still going 
on in the Shanghai area, 300 Mennonite men, women 
and children arrived at Shanghai by steamer from 
Manchuria, the vanguard of many more who are to 
be established in new homes in Paraguay under the 
auspices of the International Labor Bureau of the 
League of Nations, with financial assistance from co- 
religionists in Canada and South America. They are 
descendants of German Mennonites who in the 18th 
century were induced to enter Southern Russia under 
the promise of religious freedom, and still retain the 
German language and their ancestral customs. They 
built up prosperous agricultural communities, but 
under the Bolshevist regime their preperty has been 
confiscated and their religion persecuted. During re- 
cent years they have been escaping to Siberia, trudg- 
ing hundreds of miles on foot. From the borders of 
Siberia they managed to work their way into Man- 


o refuse hospitality to the Irish Free State’s repre- 
sentatives at the coming Imperial Conference if 
Valera persisted in his attempt to 
abrogate treaty provisions. The 
motive back of this canard is dif- 
Chickens ficult to fathom, but some obscure 
Back Home conspiratorial purpose was proba- 

bly at work as usual in Irish 
polities. Nothing would have been more calculated to 
strengthen Valera’s hand, or provoke bad feeling be- 
tween the Canadian Government and the British 
Government than an attempt by Canada to interfere 
ina dispute that must be settled between London and 
Dublin. Obviously those who invented this hoax hoped 
to throw a monkey-wrench into the machinery of the 
Imperial Conference. It now appears that the lying 
despatch to which Mr. Bennett took exception origi- 
nated with the International News Service of New 
York. Perhaps it is sufficient explanation to say that 


Valera’s 
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churia, and many of them have been assembled for 
some time at Chanchun, terminus of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, a town which has frequently been “men- 
tioned in dispatches”. Both Manchuria and Korea are 
full of Russian refugees of many shades of opinion, 
and these religionists were penniless until assisted as 
above outlined. 

The Far East is not salubrious to men of peac 
and they resolved to join their co-religionists already 
established in the farthest region of South America. 
It was arranged that a French ship bearing the highls 
non-pacific title, “D’Artagnan”, should take them from 
Shanghai to Marseilles, where some time this spring 
they will re-embark on a direct voyage fo Asuncior 
Paraguay, to create new homes and, let us hope, attair 
prosperity on the virgin lands beneath the Souther: 


lt 


Cross. What a tale of steadfast endurance! And what 
a romantic world this is after all! 

2 BB BB 
|, piseiodany evidence of the influence Governo} 


General can exercise on matters entir ly unre 
lated to politics is provided by the revival in interest 
in community theatre effort throughout Canada. Th: 

movement did not of cours¢ 


Community with the coming of Lord Bess 
_ borough to Canada a year ago 

Theatre had been struggling along spo 

Revival radically for years; but His EF: 

cellency’s sincere encouragement 


seemingly came at the “psychological moment”. From 
many centres, of which Halifax may be regarded as 
the Alpha and Victoria the Omega, we hear of earnest 
efforts in behalf of intellectual drama by c 
groups. There have been well-organized 
a competitive character in Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia. 

Winnipeg’s community 
record, and this season there have 
activities in eastern cities like Montreal, Toronté 
Ottawa, Kingston, London and Sarnia, \ 
few. In every instance the quality of the play 
sented has been of 


ait 


theatre has a wonderf 


been notal 


a high order, and so far as ¢a 
be learned notable achievements in tasteful productio 


and competent acting. In Toronto and no doubt els 
where a surprising factor has | the co-operation of 
churches. The establishment of really able dramati 
groups, directly or indirectly centering around lead 
ing universities like MeGill, Queens, Toronto, and 


Western Ontario, illustrate th 

Without indulging in invidious comparisons, thi 
Winnipeg effort is worth special mention. In that 
‘ity in past years the works of almost all the leading 
modern dramatists of every nation 
sented in its community theatre. Recently its 
took the daring producing Shakespeare 
“Othello”. Many supporters thought this was mad 
ness in a season when the Stratford Festival ¢ 
was touring Canada. Yet even 
of comparison the result was a surprising 
and there is a prospect that the production will be 
sent to eastern cities to show just what can 
by communal effort, in even such a special field as 
Shakespeare. This aroused interest in the drama has 
also been favorable toward the better order of tourin; 
companies, in a season when economi 
extremely hostile 


trend of the times 


have 


step of 


ompany 


from the star 





conditions wert 


FINE least creditable incident in connection with the 

recent session of the Ontario Legislature was the 
cavalier manner in which a bill to give legal standing 
to the profession of engineering was thrown out by 


the Private Bills Committee. Any- 


Engineers one, even though his calling be 
rai : that of cadging for nickels on the 
Should Keep street, is still free in Ontario to 
Up Fight call himself and sign himself an 

“Engineer” provided he does not 


claim to be member of the Association of 


a chartered body. 

The fate of this important and necessary measure 
illustrates the casual and slipshod manner in which 
the average legislator performs his duties, despite the 
elforts cabinet have making for de- 
s to enforce some kind of discipline and efficient 


Profes- 


sional Engineers, 


ministers been 


Cadet 


ttention to committee business. Private members 
imply will not settle down to committee duty in which 


most important work of the Legislature is 
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4 RATHER remarkable display advertls 
E been running in leadir New York 


news! apers 


with the signature of more than 30 very prominent 
tizens ay ded as sponsors Tt} title is, ““Let’s Do 
some About It” and it goes 
’ ° m to ah vy that something sil hoe 
Counting the ° how ( nething could be 
rs dor to solve the European debt 
ost of situation and at the same time in 
Prohibition rease revenues for the United 
States government, bv abandoning 
the hypocrisy of prohibition which does not. as 
everyone knows, prohibit. It points out that Euron 
cannot pay in gold and must pay in goods if she pays 
at all, and continues, “Here is 


a simple method by 
which Europe can pay her debts without hurting any 
of out Through 


industries. this method Europe can 
iy our products and build up dollar balances in this 


country.’ 


The plan presented is (1 \llow France to pay us 
in wines; (2) Allow Germany to pay us in beer and 
wines; (3) Allow England to pay us in whiskey and 
gir 1) Allow Italy to pay us in vermouth and 
wines. The sponsors of the plan are satisfied that it 


would do much to end the present inertia in business. 
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THE DECADENCE OF MODERN CONVERSATION jCz 


Intolerance Kills Once Popular Pastime — Talkers of To-day Refuse 


By ARTHUR M. MOWAT 


ODERN conversation is like the gentleman of 

the old school— it is fast disappearing. It’s not 
surprising. We are living in a different world from 
that of our ancestors. It’s a brave man who to-day 
at the dinner table or in the drawing room, dares 
talk about, say politics, religion, socialism, evolution, 
money theories or art. If he does, the chances are 
he’ll start a dog fight rather than a civilized discus- 
sion, and a worried hostess will mentally decide that 
that disturber of the peace is not to be invited 
again. 

But how we do welcome a subject on which we 
can all talk freely! In their day and generation 
the good old stand-bys of stocks and prohibition 
often saved the conversational day. We could talk 
about the latter, because there was a fair unanimity 
of opinion that the dashed thing was foolish, and 
about the former because we all were hoping, yes, 
and strange to say actually believing, that they 
would go higher. Alas! those halcyon days have 
gone. Prohibition has worn thin and our hopes of 
the stock market have worn out. I don’t mean that 
we are debarred from talking about controversial 
subjects altogether. But if we are wise and con- 
siderate of our hostess, we will touch, so to speak, 
only the fringes of the fleet. Religion for example 
is not totally taboo. We can deal lightly or savage- 
ly with say Aimee Semple Macpherson, the Mormons 
or lesser breeds without the law. But you better 
leave severely alone the doctrines enunciated at the 
last Lambeth Conference, or the differences between 
Fundamentalists and Modernists. In politics a dis- 
cussion on the iniquities of Japan is moderately safe, 
but as you love your reputation as a diner-out, be- 
ware of such topics as Hydro and Beauharnois. And 
for the sake of peace don’t raise the question of the 
gold-standard versus inflation, especially if there 
happen to be any Bankers and Parlor Pinks pres- 
ent.. Even painting is dangerous, there is altogether 
too much diversity of opinion on that subject. It is 
extraordinary how hot and bitter an argument can 
become, based on such simple matters as whether a 
mountain should iook like a mountain or a Euclidean 
diagram. 

Affairs have come to such a pass, that if it were 
not for Bridge, sports and the movies, we’d hardly 
be able to open our lips. Those subjects, thank 
Heaven, are still reasonably safe. One often hears 
that cards killed conversation. Not a bit of it. Con- 
versation is pretty moribund but it was not Bridge 
that laid it Conversation was slowly 
strangled by other influences, and society seized on 


low. being 
Bridge as the drowning man seizes on the proverbial 
straw It was the alternative between bored 
and verbal 


only 
silence 
The 


is at war 


war 

root trouble with modern talk is that society 
itself. There is unanimity of 
In the eighteenth century it was 
different. Then a certain party 
ipso facto held certain opinions. All the mem- 
bers of that party could talk to one another with a 
fair de agreement, and amiability They 
might differ on questions of detail, but in principle 


with no 


opinion anywhere. 
if you belonged to 
you 


ores ot 


they were at one. What’s more, you didn’t try to 
mix with a society which held different opinions 
from your own. They understood human nature bet- 
ter in those days \ Whig didn’t go to the assem- 


blies, routs and card parties of a Tory hostess. Prob- 


ably he’d have been thrown out if he had, and most 
certainly he’d have had to fight a duel or two the 
next morning 

They even had different coffee houses and dif- 


ferent clubs. That was a golden age. After a hard 
day’s work at Piquet or some serious drinking, a 
gentleman could go to his club or coffee house and 
state freely wl was on his mind about such in- 
teresting matters as politics, religion, the House of 
Hanover and the Young Pretender. He didn’t have 


fellow members nudging him in the ribs and whis- 


pering to him to shut up. Couldn’t he see old Pitt 
or Fox sitting over there getting redder and redder 
with indignation. No Sir! in those days you mixed 
with people who thought as you thought Sound 
sensible chaps who considered you sound and sens- 
ible Men who « lapped 1 on the back and offered 
you a pinch of snuff when you ced your private 
beliefs But to-day, Heaven help us all! I go to 
my club after an exhausting day watching steel drop 
another two points, and what sort of companionship, 
relaxatio1 pleasure do I get? Precious little I 
sit dowr ind stare about a USI to see who else 
s present [ dare not talk about anything I want to 
talk about. It wouldn’t be safe Over in one corner 
lounges that oung fool Simpsor chuckling over 
the {American Mere f I know he loaded to the 
gills with ideas on Socialism, Communism, Public 
Ownership and what not In the other corner, old 
Jeremy my banker, sits glowering at him, thinking 
about dangerous Bolsheviks and the fading glories 

of the gold standard. One word from me on ant 
subject of decent interest and those two would be 
at one another's throats I’m a sociable man but 
I like peace So I keep silent concerning everything 
about which I’m really interested Instead I start 
maundering about what happened on the seven 
teenth green or retail some wretched anecdote about 
Douglas Fairbanks or Greta Garbo. Don’t think I 
enjoy it. I know perfectly well that young Simpson 
thinks me a sad case of arrested development, and 
I can tell from the expression on old Jeremy’s face 


that he’s wondering if a man of my appallingly low 
mentality should have been granted that last loan 
I know when I leave the room that the only thir g 
those two will talk about amicably will be me, and it 
won't be flattering either That’s the sort of thing 
into which club life is degenerating. Personally I'd 
just as soon belong to a Trappist monastery. A mo 


dern club is just one long di 
cretion A good clubman ha 
ly than Agag 


in tact and dis 
to walk more delicate 


scipline 


A® FOR the ladies, their case even more des- 
perate. To begin with they ‘'t endure argu 
ment It isn’t that they haven’t got ypinions The 
real trouble is their opinions are too strong. Their 
emotions become engaged and that happens 
they ride into the ittle to kill or be killed They 


to 


Recognize 


Intellectual Equality in Others 





PRINCE OF WALES 


IDESPREAD interest at- 

taches to the opening on the 
birthday of the poet, April 23rd, 
of the new Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. It 
was erected through the exertions 
of Sir Archibald and Lady Flower 
to replace the older one destroyed 
by fire a few years ago. The Strat- 
ford Festival Company, which has 
concluded its tour of the United 
States and Canada, will give “King 
Henry the Fourth” in its entirety 
on that day. The First part will 
be presented in the afternoon and 
the Second part at night. The lat- 
ter has not been played by the com- 
pany for some years and while in 
Toronto the _ director, Brydges 
Adams, rehearsed the new produc- 
tion daily. Wilfred Walter, whose 
superb interpretation of Hotspur 
was a feature of the Festival Com- 
pany’s performances in Canada two 
seasons ago, is rejoining the or- 
ganization to play that role; and 
Gyles Isham, who played it on this 
season’s visit, is being transferred 
to the part of Prince Hal for which 
he is better suited. 

The new Memorial Theatre is 
probably the best mechanism in the 
world to-day for transforming the 
printed pages of Shakespeare into 
action and speech. It is a plain 
building depending for its effect 
upon the proportion of masses 
rather than on architectural deco- 
ration. The auditorium is spacious, 
seating a thousand people, with un- 


obstructed view of the stage. Ex- 
perts have watched over it from 


the very beginning to deal in the 
most modern way with the difficult 
problem of acoustics. The lobbies 
are big and comfortable, and there 
are terraces and promenades beside 


tT hited Va 


eerrnt tT 


neither give nor expect quarter, and they will make 
the personal application. If you don’t believe this, 
start any harmless little conversational hare such 
as “Don’t you think, Mrs. Smith, that women to-day 
are more homely than their grandmothers?” You 
know jolly well that unless Mrs. Smith is a very ex- 
ceptional member of her sex, that a steely gleam will 
come into her eye and that back of that same eye 
the brain is saying, “The impertinent puppy, I’m 
not homely and he has no right to insinuate any such 
thing”. The button comes off her foil and you'll 
be lucky to escape with a pierced self-respect and a 
broken friendship. 

Then too, the difference of opinion between the 
generations is infinitely more serious among women 
than among men. Morals, 
don’t change so rapidly with us. A young man’s 
they are pretty much the same 
from generation to generation. This makes for a 
certain understanding and toleration between the 
young and the old But among the ladies there is 
hardly a moral or a manner which does not change 
radically every fifteen years 
ments of the older 


manners and customs 


habits, such as are, 


Listening to the com- 
during the last two de 
cades one weuld gather that each crop of debutantes 


idies 


i 





First row: The new theatre as it appears from across the river and 
on the right, a close-up, showing figures carved in brickwork. 
Second row: The Shakespeare Memorial in the shadow of the new 


theatre. 


Third row: Ann Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery, and right, the 
birth-place of Shakespeare at Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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exhibited a lower depth of depravity than the last. 
How often does one hear such phrases as, “I don’t 
know what the world is coming to”. “We would 
never have dreamt of doing such a thing. I think 
it’s simply intolerable’. 

As I say, they have no common tradition or sym- 
pathetic understanding with one another. How can 
young Sybil tell her bright little anecdote about the 
way she shared her flask with Teddie at the last 
dance, pay her modest eulogy to the bathing suit of 
1932 or define her views on the Technique of Pet- 
ting when every word she utters drives her Aunt 
nearer to the brink of apoplexy. With stern disap- 
proval on one side and scorn and impatience on the 
other, the delicate flower of conversation fades and 
dies. Unfortunate women! The ever rising flood 
of emotion and disunity of tradition leaves fewer 
and fewer Topical islands on which they may all 
land and refresh themselves in peace and pleasure. 

In other ways too this increasing dread of con- 
troversy is playing the mischief with the gentle art 
We are all being driven willy-nilly into the realm of 
facts. Facts are safe. 
dangerous. 


Theories and opinions are 
We shun them not only because they 
are social dynamite but also we are obsessed with 





TO OPEN NEW SHAKESPEARE THEATRE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


the beautiful Avon, and cafés and 
smoking rooms all transformable 
into reception halls. All around 
the theatre there are charming 
gardens and terraces for strolling 
between acts and before perform- 
ances. 

From the technical point of view 
the stage itself, with all its gadgets 
and surroundings, is extremely in- 
teresting. The stage is not a re- 
volving one, but a sliding one, so 
big that half of it is in the wings, 
on one side, while the other half 
is being used. During the action of 
a scene the offstage part.is set for 
the next scene. Instantly the cur- 
tain falls, the whole stage is 
pushed on rollers to the other side, 
so that the offstage part is then 
onstage, and scene shifters can set 
to work dismantling and resetting 
the part that has just been used. 
This is possible because the actual 
width, behind the curtain, of the 
stage space is three times what ap- 
pears in the proscenium frame. 
That is the stage’s principal nov- 
elty, though it can be raised or 
lowered at need. Furthermore, the 
front of the stage is so arranged 
that scenes can be played before 
the curtain; and the front itself 
‘an be changed by setting up steps 
in front and at the sides so that it 
is a Greek stage, as they call it, 
instead of a picture stage. 

The docks, the property 
rooms, the storage space, the car- 
penter shops, the dressing-rooms 
each with bath or shower—are 
sizeable, compact and well equip- 
ped. A company of between forty 
and sixty players can be housed 
there with costumes and scenes for 
the production of a repertory of 
eight different plays a week. 


scene 
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the idea that theories are highbrow and to be co! 

victed of highbrowism means social death. It is a 

unwritten law of modern society that the subje 

of conversation must be chosen with regard to tl 

capacity of the lowest mental fraction. If you doubt 
this try the following receipe. Take two debutantes, 
add one Professor of History, one of Literature, 4 
lady missionary from China, and a Doctor. Mix 
them together and come back in twenty minutes and 
see what they are talking about. I’ll guarantee it 
won't be History, Literature, China or Medicine. No 
Siree! it will be the movies, sport or the weather. | 
am not objecting to that altogether. I admit 

would be pretty tough on most of us if such thing 
were reversed and the mental heavyweights ruled 
the conversational roost. What I don’t see is wh) 
the Debs. should always have it their way. I wouldn't 
even protest if they were decently humble and rea! 
ized they were being dealt with tenderly. But dash 
it all, their name is arrogance. They have carried 
the war into Africa and the poor Professor who 
doesn’t understand their Slang and patter is soon 


made to realize that in their eyes he is a fool and 
a fossil. 


¢ 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Present Freedom 


JHE power to negotiate, make and unmake com- 
i] mercial treaties with British and foreign coun- 
yies Which Canada has been freely exercising dur- 
ng the last few months was not one that was con- 
jrred upon her concurrently with the realization of 
confederation. Treaty-making was then, and for 
many years afterwards, a right the Imperial Gov- 
anment alone possessed, even when treaties were 
sing made that immediately affected the Dominion. 

Important as may be the treaty-making power 
hat Canada so freely exercises today, it was not ob- 
ained by a series of long-sustained aggressive de- 
mands. It was the result, as Sir Robert Borden 
axpressed it some years ago in one of his Marfleet 
ictures before the University of Toronto, “of an 
impressive development . . . in successive stages of 
, long journey.” 

As a matter of fact, treaty-making power was a 
matter that appeared to be scarcely of passing in- 
rest to the Dominion in the early days of Confeder- 
ation. 

During the session of 1870 Lucius S. Hunting- 
ion introduced a resolution which declared that 
eat advantage would be derived from placing the 
covernment of Canada in direct communication with 
ountries that might be willing to negotiate commer- 
cial treaties with the Dominion. But his motion was 
jide-tracked by an amendment declaring “that any 
attempt to enter into a treaty with a foreign power 
without the strong and direct support of the Mother 
Country as a principal party must fail.” 

When, a year later, Sir John Macdonald was ap- 
yointed by the Imperial Government as one of the 
ave British Commissioners to negotiate that which 
became known as the Washington Treaty of 1871, its 
chief import, as one historian expresses it, lay rather 
in the fact that it was “the first recognition of the 
right of Canada to be a partner in the Empire.” 

Canada’s first approach to freedom in respect to 
treaty-making powers was made when the Imperial 
Government agreed in 1878 to depart from the long- 
established custom of colonial days and exclude— 
instead of ineclude—her from the terms and condi- 
tions of treaties being made with foreign countries 
ynless she expressed a desire to be a participant. 

Following the appointment of Sir A. T. Galt in 
1880 as High Commissioner in London the Canadian 
Government applied to Her Majesty’s Government 
to have him designated as a plenipotentiary when 
treaties were being negotiated in which Canada was 
interested. While the application was not enter- 
tained, the Colonial Secretary, in reply, intimated 
that the Dominion might on such occasions send a 
person in whom she had confidence to advise the re- 
gularly ordained commissioners—at least a modicum 
f concession. 

A few years later the Imperial Government con- 
sented to a further and more material concession. 
They not only agreed to appoint Sir Charles Tupper, 
the then High Commissioner in London, as a joint 
plenipotentiary with the British Ambassador in ne- 
gotiating a commercial treaty with Spain, but sug- 
gested that he should conduct the direct negotia- 
tions. This not only clothed Canada’s representa- 
tive with plenipotentiary power, but practically con- 
eded to the Dominion the principle of direct nego- 
tiation in treaty-making undertakings. Similar 
powers were again accorded Sir Charles when ne- 
votiating a treaty with France eight years later. 

When, however, the Colonial Conference that met 

Ottawa in 1894 passed a resolution urging that 
provision should be made by Imperial legislation 
mabling the “dependencies of the Empire to enter 
into agreements of reciprocity,” both Canada and 
Australia were informed by Lord Ripon, the Colonial 
Secretary, that such proposal would “give the col- 
nies an international status as separate and sove- 
reign States and would result in breaking up the 
Empire.’ Negotiations with foreign countries, he 
maintained, must be conducted by Her Majesty’s 
representatives, although he was willing to consent 

)the Dominion sending a representative to act in a 
‘ubordinate capacity. 
1is set-back was, however, only of a temporary 
ature, for when in 1907 a commercial treaty was be- 
ig negotiated with France, the actual negotiators 
ere Canadians—Hon. W. S. Fielding and Hon. P. 









of Action Result of Long Imperial Evolution 


By W. L. EDMONDS 


Brodeur—in association with the British Ambassa- 
dor, whose duties were confined to sharing in the 
signing of the treaty. : 

Early in 1910, when Canada and the United 
States were engaged in patching up an agreement 
covering a limited number of tariff items, Ambas- 
sador Bryce informed the American Government that 
the British Government would be glad to have the 
authorities at Washington negotiate direct with the 
authorities at Ottawa. 

Practically the same course was, followed when 
later in the same year the governments of the re- 
spective countries negotiated the reciprocity agree- 
ment which the Canadian electorate subsequently 
refused to endorse. Hon. W. S. Fielding made this 
clear when submitting the agreement to the House 
of Commons in January, 1911. The negotiations, he 
explained, “took at first the shape of a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State of the United States 
to Mr. Bryce, His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, and the matter being one purely of Canadian 
character, Mr. Bryce... turned it over to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada for consideration. And from 
that time down to the present these negotiations 
have been conducted directly between the Ministers 
of the Government at Ottawa and the Secretary of 
State at Washington.” 

Further steps in the development of Canada’s 


° 
treaty-making powers were taken at the Imperial 
Conference of 1911. In one instance a resolution 
was unanimously adopted requesting the Imperial 
Government to open negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries with whom treaties had been made prior to 
1878 requesting that liberty be granted Overseas 
Dominions to withdraw from same if they so desired. 

Commenting upon the action of the Conference in 
this particular respect, Sir J. G. Findlay, one of the 
New Zealand represéntatives, expressed the opinion, 


in a book he subsequently published, that it put an 
end to the principle of Imperial unity as enunciated 
by Lord Salisbury, who held that “Imperial co-opera- 
tion must be abandoned if the different Governments 
of the Empire of their own accord decided to adopt 
separate systems of commercial relations with for- 
eign powers.” 

It was also at the Imperial Conference of 1911 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared that each of the 
autonomous Dominions had the “fullest and freest 
right... to enter such foreign commercial treaties 
as it thinks fit.” Ten years later Sir Robert Borden 
similarly affirmed, declaring that Canada “freely ne- 
gotiated her own commercial treaties by her own 
commissioners, without control or interference.” 

Events since then have tended to more firmly es- 
tablish Canada’s autonomy in respect to treaty-mak- 
ing. And, on the other hand, to strengthen rather 
than weaken, her position within the Empire. It is 
no wonder the development of the British Empire 
1S an enigma to foreign countries. 





THE DECADENCE OF MODERN CONVERSATION 


(Continued from Page 18) 


UT this is a side issue. I didn’t intend to get 

carried away. What I started to say was, that 
since theories and opinions are barred, facts are 
monopolizing us. We’re being deluged with them. 
Now facts by themselves are dull. When a human 
being goes out into society to get a little social 
intercourse he doesn’t want large boluses and jor- 
ums of facts crammed down his throat. If I want 
facts I go to the Encyclopedia Britannica and get 
authoritative ones. But who of us hasn’t had to 
spend hours listening to some social menace reciting 
his golf game hole by hole and stroke by stroke, or 
describing his bridge hands of the previous eve- 
ning. Old Jeremy is particularly gifted in this way. 
He seizes his victim by the lapel and gimleting him 
with his beady banker’s eye, he says, “Lemme tell 
tell you about a hand I had last night. I had four 
spades to the Ace, King, three hearts to the Queen, 
Knave. No that’s wrong, it was three spades to the 
Ace and four hearts to the King, Knave. Wait a 
minute now and I’ll get this straight. I had four 
spades to the Ace, King, two hearts to the Jack, ten 
...” Of course if you are alone and have no social 
inhibitions you kick him in the face, and after 
stamping on it, go home to dinner with a clear con- 
science. But that practically never happens. Con- 
vention, worse luck, holds us in its steely grip. We 
just grin and endure the torment and take our re- 
venge by giving him an hour’s facts on our billiard 
game. 

Not that facts aren’t all right if they are related 
to something. If they are given to support a theory, 
an opinion or an idea, I have no word to say 
against them. Its this dumping upon a man of a 
lot of ill assorted disconnected facts for no purpose 
whatever, except to avoid silence that unhinges the 
mind. Facts are like bricks, if you are going to use 
bricks to build a wall or a house they are fine useful 
little articles, but what would one think of a man 
who showed his friends a cartload of various kinds 
of bricks everyday, and made them watch him while 
he unloaded the silly things; and when he had un- 
loaded them didn’t do anything about it except get 
another cartload and go through the whole perform- 
ance all over again. Even an Ontario politician has 
more sense than that. When he shouts that he wants 
a judicial commission to get at the facts, it isn’t 
the cursed facts in which he is interested, its the 
theory he holds about his opponents, and he wants 
those facts to buttress it. It may be a pretty scaly 





KING ALFRED’S TABLE STAYS PUT 
the original King Alfred’s table at Burrow Bridge, Somerset, on which he burnt the cakes is over 1000 
years old. Although the owner, Mr. Ellis, has received substantial offers from Americans he has declined 
them all and intends to keep it in England. Our photograph shows Mr. Ellis, the owner, having a mug 
of something at the historic table. 





theory, but he doesn’t pretend to himself that he 
thinks the facts are of any interest or value by them- 
selves. 

Of course there are creatures further down in 
the scale of life than even fact dispensers. For 
example there is the sub-human who doles out anec- 
dotes, but he is a recognized plague. He does not 
debase conversation, he kills it. All the same the 
factist need not preen himself on his superiority. 
After all an anecdote is only a swollen kind of 
fact, a lot of little facts all rolled into one nauseous 
mess. A confirmed fact distributor is almost certain 
sooner or later to turn into an anecdotalist. And in 
its proper place even an anecdote can be respectable. 
When it points a moral or adorns a theory it is mag- 
nificent. Then they do not destroy, they stimulate 
conversation. But who has not had that frightful 
experience of listening to two or three of a com- 
pany each capping the other’s stories. Do we not 
shudder to remember the fixed grin, the forced 
laugh, the desperate struggle to think of “another 
one”, the gradual paralysis of all thought and the 
final dénouement of exhausted silence. 

Confined as we are to facts, it is no wonder that 
we are ever on the look out for the latest patter, 
the newest slang. Facts divorced from theory and 
opinion are so flat, dull and insipid that a new 
phrase or word runs like wildfire through our clubs 
and drawing-rooms. We are like the young girl, 
who having learned the word, “intrigue” drags it 
into every fourth sentence she utters. Instead of 
saying that we saw John down town and he looked 
depressed, we say, “you should have seen old John 
he looked as cheerful as a crutch”. Or I pass my 
partner at bridge the salted almonds. Instead of 
saying “Thank you very much”, she takes one and 
says, “Oh! lead me into temptation—not”. There 
is no reason on earth why any one should object 
to these little mechanical devices. The point how- 
ever that I wish to make, is that we would never 
bother to use them, if we were really interested in 
what we were talking about. But unrelated facts 
being so desperately dull, we dress the poor things 
up as best we may and hope gloomily that the recipi- 
ents won’t find them as dull as does the donor. 


— 


conversation’s old time sparkle, is in the bosom 
of the family. 


only place now-a-days that we get a touch of 


There at least facts largely disappear 
and theory and opinions, especially opinions, domin- 
ate the scene. The opinions may be severe and the 
argument violent, but at are refreshed by 
permitting ourselves the luxury of saying what we 


think 


least we 


and 


airing our vlews on people and events 
No dull unrelated facts can survive in that atmos- 
phere Brother John delights himself and—er 


stimulates his sister with his clear and comprehen 
His sister in her 


the 


and balance, 


her fiancé. 
develops at some length her theory on 
of her brother’s lack of mental 
while their mother electrifies the family by the bril 
her the decline in the 
younger generation’s morals and manners. I do not 
say it is edifying but at least they interested 
in what they say. Their presentation is forceful 
and there is a real exchange of thoughts and view- 
point. 

Speaking generally, however, the conversational 
outlook is very dark. The dread of controversy is 
placing more and more topics under the ban. Even 
our games may have to go. Mah Jong got so argu- 
mentative that the ladies had to choose between it 
and their friendships. 


sive opinion of turn 
causes 
power 
ideals 


liance of concerning 


are 


Bridge seems to be heading 


the same way. The Culbertsonite is beginning to 
look with loathing and anger on the disciple of 
Lenz. I foresee a dreary future when the only 


things left us will be the weather and chequers 

I wish there was a way of escape. If we could 
get back to the ideas of the eighteenth century, se- 
gregate ourselves amongst companions with com- 
mon beliefs and opinions, all would be well. But 
what chance of that exists to-day? There is no com- 
mon body of opinion any longer about the subjects 
of real interest. Jeremy who holds sound views on 
finance is a Holy Roller in religion, and young Simp- 
ardent communist as he is, thinks Landseer 
represents high water-mark in art. The fact is we 
are in a state of intellectual anarchy. Each man of 
us represents a party of one. If old Lord Durham 
was alive and had to make another on the 
Canadians, he’d say he found ten not two 
parties, warring in the bosom of state 

Well if we can’t we must co-operate 
But can we? It’s well to talk 
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operation, but think what that means. It 
tening, and | ning politely and intelligently n 
vou, to all the fool other fellow 
to pour over you. It means him 
courteously Why it treating as if 
he were a mental equal! Qh! it’ 
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theories the is going 


answering quietly 
means actually 
s too absurd. Imag 
picture old Jerem 
farmer 


might 


listening to a bi-metallist or a 
manner A 
a sort of hypo ritical sweet 
Banker or a clergymar 
situation for a moment. As for 
well, well, it does seem a bit mad doesn’t 


progressiv: 
in such a lawyer do it; he is 
trained to 
ness but | 
tolerating 
women 

it? 

Its a queer situation and makes it all the 
more strange, when we stop to consider, is that if a 
certain Chief of Police had dared curtail our rights 
of free speech as much as we ourselves have cur 
tailed them, we would have hanged him to the near 
est lampost. But dragooned by our own intolerance, 
our fears of a row and our respect for our hosts, we 
are driven down the long dusty road of stony facts 
and barren anecdote. We lift our eyes and all about 
us lie the lush green meadows of theory and opinion 
Sorrowfully we turn away. Those pleasant resting 
not for us. Intolerance cracks her whip 


1} 
reasonable 
just cant see a 


such a 


what 


places are 


With a sigh or a yawn we mutter to our neighbor 
“Joe, did you hear that one about the Jew and the 
Irishman,” “No”, says Joe dolefully, and the unhap- 


py slaves trudge on 









NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


By E. C BUCHANAN 


The Picture Overdrawn 


N SO FAR as the parliamentary situation of recent 
weeks is to leave any impression on the country 
personally, I would doubt that the country had paid 
much attention to it—it would seem desirable that 
a better sense of proportion and a clearer under- 
standing of its significance should guide considera- 
tion of it than have been manifest in some of the 
accounts and descriptions of the proceedings which 
have gone out from Ottawa. In its outer aspects, 
the situation in respect of the unemployment and re- 
lief bill was of a kind not uncommon in parliament, 
but the circumstances attending it were very differ- 
ent from those usually attending such situations. 
Ordinarily there are obvious public or political rea- 
sons for an opposition making a determined and 
spectacular stand against a government measure. 
It may, for example, be an opportune time for the 
opposition to attempt to reveal the ministry’s weak- 
ness, to discredit it if possible. Or the measure 
in question may be one which, it is clear to the pub- 
lic, invites attack. The public interest may be 
served—as was the case a few years ago in connec- 
tion with the Georgian Bay Canal charter bill—or 
political advantage gained by a demonstration in the 

House of Commons. 

In this case, however, such circumstances were 
lacking, and instead of them there were circum- 
stances which deprived the occurrence of the possi- 
bility of any outstanding significance. It was en- 
tirely unimportant except as interrupting and de- 
laying for some weeks the progress of the business 
of the session. It could not be otherwise, because, 
in the first place, the measure in dispute was not 
one about which the country could get excited, for, 
regardless of the method by which it was being done, 
it was to provide unemployment and farm relief 
generally recognized as necessary, and in the sec- 
ond place, the ministry is in anything but a vulner- 
able position. In short, neither in the occasion nor 
in the circumstances could the month’s filibuster on 
the relief bill be viewed in the same light as some 
of the spectacular parliamentary situations of the 
last few parliaments. There was nothing to lend 
importance to it, nothing to make its progress or 


its developments of any consequence. 


No Sensational Proceedings 


PEYHE whole proceedings were quite ordinary and 
{ regular, in whatever sensational. It is 
not uncommon for an opposition to hold up a mea- 
sure by physical effort, that is, by keeping up the 
debate in order to prevent the question being put. 
And it is quite in order for a government, when the 
hold-up has inued to the point of embarras- 
sing public to have recourse to closure to 
bring it to an end. The only uncommon thing about 
the whole proceedings was the lack of anything in 


no 


way 


+ 
cont 


business, 


the circumstances to make them of outstanding in- 
terest. So that, even as a parliamentary show, it 
did not amount to anything. 

But in some of the press notices it was treated as 


an affair of major proportions. Descriptive terms 
were employed which should have been reserved for 


a more deserving occasion. Some of the attempts to 
picture a parliamentary spectacle were somewhat 
over-strained Thus, I have seen the Prime Min- 
ister represented as jumping to his feet, crimson 
with wrath at the opposition, to give a notice 
of closure which came as a “bolt from the 
blue’, astonishing his own side of the House as 
well as those across the floor, with scenes of excite- 
ment following. There was, in fact, nothing like 
that. The Liberals, by arrangement and organiza- 
tion and intent, had talked on the bill, holding up its 
adoption, well beyond reasonable lengths. There 
was I elling when they might conclude to end the 


So Mr. Bennett, at the close of the 


day, rose quietly and gave notice of the application 
of the closure rule the following day, limiting the 
debate to another nine hours. It was on the cards 
hat he v 1 do just that The opposition, seem- 
ngly, had nde ring to provoke him to do it 
as part of the f depicting him as a dictator. It 
was is ordinal nanner, clearly without anger. 
It was such a max of the show as the opposition 
must have desired and as the Prime Minister, were 
t to proper lischarge his duties as Leader of the 
Housé f Commons and head of the government, 


could not well avoid. As for Mr. Bennett’s “crim- 
son” countenance, it derives, I understand, from 
sun-ray treatments he takes as a means of sustain- 
ing his strength. 


Majority Rule 


R. KING delights in constitutional issues, and 

why not, having in mind the events of 1926? 
But he, like anybody else, is liable to carry a good 
thing too far. If he succeeded in persuading any 
part of the public that a constitutional issue was in- 
volved in this relief bill they were even more easily 
persuaded than he has often found them. Of course 
no constitutional issue was involved, nor any de- 
parture from parliamentary precedent. Nor was 
there really anything of dictatorship, although some 
people may be disappointed at that, no usurpation of 
the power and privilege of parliament. In ordinary 
times and circumstances the handing over by parlia- 
ment of blank-cheque authority for spending money 
and blanket power for the maintenance of “peace, 
order and good government” would be entirely in- 
acceptable. Criticism of it even in existing cir- 
cumstances is legitimate even though it has proved 
satisfactory for the last several months. But there 
is nothing arbitrary about it so far as the govern- 
ment is concerned. It is by the will of the over- 
whelming majority of parliament, a majority which 
includes some of the ultra Liberals of the Agrarian 
corner of the House. Parliament exercises its full 
power and privilege. The only interference with 
the authority and privilege of parliament was on the 
part of those who by force of physical endurance in 
speech delayed the expression of the will of parlia- 
ment in the vote, and, but for the closure, would 
have prevented still further rule by the majority. 
Regarding the question of the consistency of that 
course with British principles of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, Mr. Cahan quoted Gladstone to good effect 
in bringing the whole performance to a termination. 


Leadership of the Nation 


N THIS time of stress and difficulty, when indi- 

vidual citizens are doing their best to pull 
through, and when they have cause to expect that 
those responsible for the direction and management 
of the national affairs will do their best to pull the 
country through, it seems to me that the country 
might well remark the kind of leadership under 
which the state is moving. That it actually is lead- 
ership is a fact in itself worth remarking. Quite 
clearly the single concern of the Prime Minister is 
the promotion of the national interest in what he 
regards as the most effective manner. That no con- 
sideration of personal popularity or political ad- 
vantage conflicts with that concern must, I think, 
be patent. Many times the government, under his 
direction, has taken a course that was not calculated 
to be popular when it might have done otherwise. 
Many times it has deliberately given comfort to its 
political adversaries. The course of the Prime Min- 
ister in regard to this relief bill exemplifies the lead- 
ership of which I speak. There may have been 
some mistakes in the administration of unemploy- 
ment relief since last session. All governments 
make mistakes. But to propose the continuation of 
the act while parliament was in session instead of 
voting a specified amount of money was to take a 
course which could easily be criticised. Obviously 
it was taken for the sake of the more expeditious 
administration of relief. And when the opposition 
seized its easy opportunity and criticised, the Prime 
Minister did not digress from his purpose, or en- 
courage his followers to digress, to engage in a 
wrangle. Having given his justification for the 
legislation, he allowed the opposition a full mea- 
sure of “liberty of speech’, and when the time came 
he exercised his command of the House and put the 
bill through under closure. 

Those who delight to represent the Prime Minister 
as a dictator, a one-man ruler, have to contend now 
with the statement of Mr. Cahan on that point. Mr. 
Cahan, who has known intimately nearly every Prime 
Minister since Confederation, assured the House, in 
reply to the strictures of opposition members, that 
he was satisfied there had not been in the history of 
Canada a Prime Minister who consulted more closely 
and assiduously with his colleagues or who was more 
considerate of their views than Mr. Bennett. 
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Che Nelson dockyard at English Harbor, Antigua, B. W. 1. were the great British Admiral overhaul- 
ed his ships prior to starting on the final chase of the French fleet which ended at Trafalgar in the 


Mediterranean. 
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In truth, the principal basis for the charge that 
he is a dictator would seem to be that he leads instead 
of waiting to be pushed, that he acts in the national 
interest rather than with a view to less worthy con 
siderations. Something in the nature of an inferiority 
complex on the part of some people cause them to 
resent such a manner of leadership and to seek to 
discredit it. 


Ireland at the Conference 


TS report that the threat of the De Valera govern- 
ment to abolish the oath of allegiance to the 
British Crown might stand in the way of its being 
invited to the Ottawa Imperial Conference was “a 
good newspaper story’. Good in the sense that it was 
calculated to attract attention and was not, on its 
face, capable of being recognized as lacking in founda- 
tion. And it was not, for all of Mr. Bennett’s de- 
ploring of it, such an offence against the national 
interest. It is a common thing for the British press 
to take much greater liberties with the national in- 
terest without being rebuked. But it might have been 
assumed, without official assurance, that Mr. Bennett 
would not have aggravated the Irish situation by 
withdrawing the invitation to the Free State to attend 
at Ottawa. Like the great majority of Canadians, he 
doubtless deplores and regards as more or less serious 
the move of the De Valera government to abandon 
the oath, but to have acted in of the con- 
ference if it had already been abandoned and to 
have accordingly read the Free State out of the 
Empire of his own accord would have been a course 
of which no Canadian Prime Minister be 
capable. 
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CTUALLY your home has two roofs— one that 

the builder erected to protect your family from 

the destructive elements—the other which you pro- 

vided with your Life Insurance to guard your home 
against future hardships. 

You would not under any circumstances allow the 

roof to be removed after it has sheltered 
your family for years— 


Then, make sure that the other equally important 
roof is never impaired—that your Life Insurance 
continues to keep your home intact and your loved 


Life Insurance is property — just as much as the 
roof over your head. 
will provide you with an income when you are 
Your wife and family are also protected 


» » 


It is cash property which 


against possible financial disaster. 


Keep the roof of Life Insurance always over your 


Lite Insurance Service 


of a series of messages sponsored by 
Life Insurance Companies 


In Ottawa as elsewhere, the Irish pro} 
occasioned earnest thought and discussion, a 
ally the question has arisen as to the stat 
Free State in respect of the Empire should 
be renounced. Can it renounce the oath an 
within the Empire? Well, clearly Mr. De V 
no thought of separating from the Empir 
has accepted Canada’s invitation to the Em 
ference. Whether that means that he has alr ady % 
canted and not intend to abolish th it! 
whether he thinks the abolition of the oath would! 
effect the Free State’s status in the Empire ‘ema! 
to be seen. In any case, the discussion of the )oss! 
status of the Free State in regard to the Conf: rent 
a discussion that seems to have gone ar 
Empire—-apparently has had some effect i! 
for there is evident there some disposition 
at least. Mr. De Valera and his government 
country evidently desire to remain within th« 

Anyhow, the De Valera government is 
the conference. So are all the other eligible pa! 
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the Empire. And from all the Empire capita!s 00" 
indication that interest in it is rapidly ro!/ing 
Ottawa is being flooded with hotel reservati 
a few of which are from interested non-B 
down in Uncle Sam’s country. 

Preparations are proceeding here and consultati! 
by cable and mail between the various governmell 
and the plans still include the hope and the 
that much in the way of understandings and 
ments may be arrived at in advance of the 
to the end that the affair here may be to a large ' 
tent formal in character having to do wit! 
confirmations. With the end of the session, thé : 
ment will devote itself almost exclusively t conte 
ence business. 
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SHOPPING IN BRANDRETH ROAD, Balham’s popular open air market. 


GNETTES OF LONDON 


By LADY RENA TERRINGTON 


3. London Markets 


cr air markets. Sunshine or rain. “Ere y’ 
are Lidy. Sort ’em out cheap. Luvely pup 
lidy only five bob.”” — Just another of London’s feat- 


ures. Just another throb of home. 

“Petticoat Lane.” Lines of booths. Strange men 
and stranger women. Lost anything? Well you may 
be able to buy it back in Petticoat Lane. If you buy 
a gown take care to look in the parcel or you may 
discover at the end of your walk—a bundle of rags! 

Caledonian Market—-the Mecca of the amateur 
collector—only the cockney knows better than the 
collector the value of the “piece.” 

Shoreditch. This is the home of lost and stolen 
dogs. Poor little shivering morsels, little pink bows 


round their necks. ‘‘Luvely terrier lidy, look at his 
pedigree—’arf a crown to you.” A pathetic little 
nose lifts itself over the brim of an old hat box. No 
mongrel here. Two sad Pekinese eyes holding the 
sorrow of the world and pleading for home. Poor 
little dog, brought up in pampered ease. How did 
they lose you, and how did you get here! 

Birds, thousands of them. Canaries, Painted 
Thrushes, Linnets, Parrots, Love Birds moping on 
perches. Sixpence for the pair of them. Half a 


dollar for the dog, sixpence for the lead—and nine 
pence for the collar. 

The markets have their tales of heroism too. One 
day two rival gangs fell out. I think the cause was 
a game of “Crown and Anchor.” Blood runs high 
and hot in the East End of London. Stalls were 
overturned, heads were broken. It was a great 
fight. Eleven people went to hospital. Fifty had 
minor injuries, 2,000 birds gained their lost free- 
dom, poultry were killed, one hundred cats and dogs 
escaped, some unused to the streets only found their 
liberty to die—and the stirring tale of the twelve 
year old girl who, mounted on a wooden box, fought 
tooth and nail to save her tortoises. 


You can buy everything in London’s markets, 
from butter to sables. You can buy the freshest 
vegetables and the finest food. There are “Peoples 
Markets” all over the country where the middle 
man’s profit is cut out, and the people buy their 
goods direct. 

The Columbia Market was started in 1877 by 
Burdett Coutts as the first market for American 


meat, and Shepherd’s market, at the back of Picca- 
dilly, standing on land worth a fortune has been im- 
mortalised by Michael Arlen. 
Smithfield, the meat market, 
all relics and yet so typical. 
and sadder 
the wreckage of homes. Pots and pans—bedding 
family portraits and children’s broken toys. 


Covent Garden 
Billingsgate for fish 


still Caledonian Market where one sees 


4. Pavement Artists 


K CANADA you pass swiftly along the streets. 
In London there is never so important a time that 
we cannot stop to pay tribute to our Pavement Art- 
ist. All day long he sits at his pitch, always smil- 
ing, generally accompanied by his dog. He never 
begs for money but the greasy cap beside his work 
is mutely asking for our pennies. 

His is a serious profession and jealously guard- 
ed. There are crooks in this as in every other line 
of business and many are the men who hire out pic- 
tures to those who cannot or will not paint them- 
selves. We have the higher branches as well, and 
London is proud of ‘Mr. Rembrandt’ as he is nick- 
named—he who was a pupil of Jean Paul Laurens, 
and exhibited in 1914 in Paris and New York. 


The genuine artist arrives each morning at his 
“pitch” or as he prefers to call it, his ‘open air 
atelier” and bringing out his chalks, sets to work. 
Heads of Kings and Queens struggle for place with 
impossibly pink slices of salmon, and copies of fam- 
ous works of art, give place to a loaf of bread en- 
circled with the words, “I paint what I cannot eat.” 
King George smiles at Ramsay MacDonald, and they 
extend welcome to The Prime Minister. A picture 
of H. M. 8S. “Victory” jostles a terrier dog with his 
panting aa and a black patch over his right eye. 


Foolish, you will say. Who looks at them? We 
all do. Rich and poor. It is a never ending proces- 
sion of people who have a moment to waste and 
copper to spare. 


““ 


There are societies who hire out pictures and 
“pitches” at regular weekly rates, and one man who 
paints pictures on boards at prices ranging from five 
shillings to a Pound. There are battles fought over 
the right to a pitch. Very often two artists will 
quarrel over their rights, and in the meantime a 
third will quietly steal in—and set to work. 


“Mr. 
everyone 


Rembrandt” 
in society. 


paints from memory nearly 
Not long ago when 6,500 lead- 


ing jewellers of Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States held the meeting of the National 
Jewellers’ Association at the Mayfair Hotel, he was 
commissioned to do a picture of the display. We 


hold exhibitions of the work of these men, and there 
is a recognised downward path as in any other pro- 
fession. ‘Mr. Rembrandt” works outside St. Mar- 
tin’s Church in Trafalgar Square and lives in a 
Carabau by the river—he is at the top of the tree, 
but the Thames Embankment—that street of fore- 
lorn hope 
draw a slice of 
loaf. 


bread, nor the wherewithal for a 
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A LONDON PAVEMENT ARTIST AT WORK and an old Dutch Master. 


can truly appreciate its excel- 
exclusive last that we have now 
patterned five models on it—a 


shoe for every occasion—en- 
abling men of fastidious taste 


This 
shoe is the result of more than 
a century of experience in 


“Dacks 
SHOES FOR MEN 


TORONTO 
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Berkeley’ Light weight Shoe 


DISTINCTIVE SHOES 
FOR EVERY OCCASION 


on the exclusive 


“BERKELEY” LAST 


NLY those who have 
worn the “Berkeley” shoe 


lence. So distinctive is this 


a 
The ‘Berkeley’ 


to own a complete “ Berkeley” 
shoe wardrobe. 


“complete wardrobe ”’ 


building fine shoes for men. 
It reflects the latest West-End- 

of-London style and is made 
from the finest of imported 
leathers. See it at the Dack 
shop or send today for cata- 
logue and self-measurement 
chart ‘Berkeley’’ 

Walking Shoe 








Light weight Brogue 


“Berkeley’’ 
Dress Shoe 





The ‘’Berkeley” Sport Dress Shoe 
WINDSOR 


MONTREAL HAMILTON WINNIPEG 


DAILY RATES 
$48 to $4 
$4 to $6 
$9 to po 
Canadian Money 
accepted at par. 


Single: 
Double, 
Suites: 


When you 
come to New York 


Sist Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
DAVID B. MULLIGAN, Executive Vice-President, formerly of the 
Hotel, also of Can Wa A 


adian National Hote 


























KO65 Spadina Qve Dore 
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eee Funeral Service 





Since 


1897 


In Windsor 


PALME 


Sample Rooms 


---Built-in Tables 
---Large and Airy 
---Well-Lighted 
---Well-Ventilated 


TL tain Boat Room J"? 


Ne, --Murphy Folding Bed in each room 
SAMPLE ROOM ~--Bathroom with tub and shower 
RATES 
¢ ¢ 
$4.00 - $4.50 
and $5.00 CAFETERIA and ENGLISH GRILL 


CALGARY 














All rooms have come to the Victoria. The Victoria Canadian 
private ba Club makes you at home in New York... 
my Sadia al in a hotel that’s next door to everything, yet 
vidor and out of the zone of harsh nig 
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Give You More 


Gus 
Next Week 


MATS. WED.-SAT. 


ETHEL 


BARRYMORE 


in 


Sheridan’s Immortal Comedy 


‘The School for Scandal 


with 


Original Distinguished New York 


Cast 
SEATS NOW SELLING 


Evenings 50c to $2.50 
Mats., Wed.-Sat. 50c to $2.00 





HART HOUSE THEATRE 
MONDAY, APRIL 18 


PERCY GRAINGER 


Guest Conductor and Pianist 
with the 
Chamber Music Society 
24 PLAYERS 


Toronto 


Tickets at Hart House Theatre 





SUMMER 


FRENC SCHOOL 


Residential Summer School 
(co-educational) in the heart 
of French Canada. Old- 
Country French staff. Only 
French spoken Elementary, 
Intermediate, Advanced. Cer- 
tificate or College Credit. French enter- 
tainments, Z, Sports, etc. 

Fee $140, Board and Tuition. June 27 

July Write for circular to Secre- 
tary, Residential French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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amber Music 
its second concert at 


‘oronto C Society 


present 








House Theatre on Monday 

April 18th The orchestra 

be augmented to twenty-four 
players for the special program ar- 


Percy Grainger, who will 


guest conductor and pianist 


anzged by 


ppear as 


LIS 
Ban 


season at 


HAMBOURG 


Toronto 


announces 
cello recital 
the Eaton Auditorium on 
Tuesday, May 10th at 9 p.m 


Vea 


krtish 
POOR FES 


MUSIC 


“She Stoops to Conquer” 
By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 
NEW generation grows up 


A every 20 years to enjoy Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer” 
and take delight in its rollicking 
situations. It was notable that 
among the audiences which wit- 
nessed the spirited and tasteful 
revival by the Barry Jackson 
Players at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre last week, those who rel- 
ished the comedy most were young 
people seeing it for the first time, 
for whom the sequence of its situ- 
ations had joyous. surprises. 
Structurally “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” is no more a well-made play 
than “The Vicar of Wakefield” is 
a well-constructed novel, but it 
has the same human quality in its 


humor, combined with literary 
distinction in its text. Sketchy 
though the characters are one 


never forgets them. The authors 
of what Charles Lamb called “the 


artificial comedy of the last 
(18th) century’, never tired of 
satirizing rustic or “county” man- 


ners, but Goldsmith holds the bal- 
ance fair and the customs of the 
London dandies do not escape his 
mirthful scourge. 

The Barry Jackson production 
was admirable because of the just 
balance of interest among. all 
characters. In days gone by the 


role of Kate Hardcastle was a 
favorite one with famous stage 
beauties like Mrs. Langtry and 


Cora Brown Potter whose very 
queenliness used to throw the 
play off pitch. They made Kate a 
radiant social figure and did not 


even try to suggest the merry 
hearted country miss who has 
never seen London but has wit 


enough to make a fool of a city 
gallant. What with a daughter 
like Kate, and a step-son so re- 
sourceful in practical joking as 
Anthony Lumpkin, Squire Hard- 
castle assuredly boasted a frolick- 
some household. It is a pity that 
Goldsmith did not lay his scene 
in Ireland rather than England. 


TC 


These famous Shoes are sold by leading dealers In most 
Cities throughout Canada and United States. 


W. G. DOWNING, 
Wellington St., West 


North American Representative, 
Toronto; 


137 


Bower Building, Van- 


couver, B.C.; 424 Madison Ave., New York City. 





When cold, damp days start up rheumatism 


HERE'S DOUBLE-ACTING 





‘oo rheumatic aches which 
seem to crawl into your very 
bones on damp and dreary days— 
how can you escape them? If there 
is any such thing as relief, here it 
is, in this double-acting remedy. 

Simply rub, massage good old 
Absorbine Jr. into those paining 
parts—see how quickly its soothing 
kindness draws out the pain and 
brings blessed relief. 

No finer, more dependable rem- 
edy is sold today—this because 
Absorbine Jr. never blisters, and so 
it can be used with massage to guar- 
antee double-acting relief. 

Next time “thaw-weather” causes 
pain to twinge through your body, 


reach for Absorbine Jr. Mild and 
gentle, pleasant to smell —the min- 
ute you apply it, the more you rub 
it in, the surer you can be that here 
is the finest friend a suffering per- 
son ever had, 

Go to your druggist today for a 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. Apply it 
freely for peace from all museular 
aches, pains, sprains, strains. When 
used full strength, it is an excellent 
antiseptic for the quick healing of 
all open sores. Price, $1.25 at all 
druggists’. For free sample write 
W.F. Young, Inec., Lyman Building, 
Montreal. 


ABSORBINE = JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, 
muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 


sprains, abrasions 


Used by 
Thousands for 
“ATHLETE'S 


8 ear FOOT” 


SATURDAY 


AND 





NIGHT 


ETHEL BARRYMORE, who returns to Toronto after an absence of sev- 
eral years, in ‘The School For Scandal”, at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, 
next week. 


Kate is a typical Irish girl, just 
as Tony is a typical Irish Squir- 
een of the type who has figured 
in many tales written since the 
birth of this comedy. Daphne 
Heard’s Kate came as a surprise 
for those who had seen her real- 
istic studies of aged and middle- 
aged women. They discovered 
that she was graceful, young and 
pretty, light and swift as a fairy 
in her movements and bubbling 
with humor. Miss Heard’s voice 
is not girlish and she could not 
escape her Irish accent in this 
role. One could not help thinking 
how delightful she would be in 
the repertory of the Abbey Thea- 
tre. Ellis Irving’s Lumpkin was a 
capital performance, full of 
bounce and geniality, and never 
too common or grotesque. An es- 
pecially admirable performance 
was that of Andrew Leigh as 
Squire Hardcastle. He dropped 


the traditional wheezes and 
grunts associated with this role, 
and showed us a simple coun- 
try gentleman of the type of 


Sterne’s Uncle Toby, with plenty 
of spirit and aplomb. Peggy Sur- 
tess’ Mrs. Hardcastle lacked ma- 
turity, but had a sure comic 
touch and Prudence Magor was a 
charming Constance. The two 
London dandies were well and 
gracefully presented, though Don- 
ald Wolfitt was inclined to be 
over-serious as the befooled Mar- 


lowe. Jack Minister was a hand- 
some, easy and humorous Hast- 
ings. The minor roles were all 


well presented and the speed of 
the whole performance captivat- 
ing. 


The Barretts” 
| ee this third and last week of 
their second 


appearance of 
the season in Toronto, Sir Barry 
Jackson’s English players are re- 
viving “The Barretts of Wimpole 


Street” which they presented so 
successfully here last fall and 
which was commented upon at 
length in this journal. While 


having as its basis the idyllic love 
romance of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett, the play is 
dominated by the cold, mad tyran- 
ny of Elizabeth’s father, Edward 
Moulton Barrett, whose hatred of 
marriage and sex causes him to 


hold his large family prisoners 
from the world of human hap- 
piness. It is really a study in the 


psychology of repression and is 
given a strong dramatic interest 
by the spirit of revolt and hope of 





VIGGO KIHL 


Who gives a piano recital at the Eaton 
Auditorium, Toronto, on April 16th. 


escape introduced by the impetu- 
ous Robert Browning when he 
comes a-wooing the invalid Eliza- 
beth. The production is as taste- 
ful and as skilled as the one seen 
here last fall and the cast is of 
course most competent. Julian 
D’Albie’s impersonation of Ed- 
ward Moulton Barrett has a stiff, 
rigid quality that approaches the 
theatrical but it is nonetheless ef- 
fective. Miss Daphne Heard gives 
a fine portrayal of Elizabeth, one 
marked by tenderness and quietly 
suggestive of the spiritual 
strength that lay beneath that 
poet’s frail physique; Miss Sophie 
Stewart brings the vivacious, gos- 
sipy flirt, Bella Hedley, capitally 
to life and Miss Mollie Hartly- 
Milburn gives a_ well-rounded 
characterization of the maid, Wil- 
son. Mr. Donald Wolfitt is engag- 
ing as the dashing Robert Brown- 
ing and Miss Prudence Magor is 
excellent as the irrepressible, un- 
happy Henrietta Moulton-Barrett. 


Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra 
i boy tenth regular concert of the 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
held on the night of March 30th 


was a tremendous success from 
every point of view. The vast at- 
tendance evidenced the _ public’s 


desire for evening concerts, which 
it is hoped will be increased next 
Already an extra event of 
this kind has been arranged for 
April 20th. 

Though the programme was un- 
usually lengthy, the audience at its 
conclusion called out Dr. MacMillan 
again and again, and accorded both 
conductor and orchestra deafening 
tributes. The work which evoked 
this ovation was Tschaikowsky’s 
5th Symphony in E minor, which 
was given a magnificent emotional 
rendering. The work to the writer’s 
way of thinking is more inspiring 
than its successor the “Pathetique”’ 
Symphony, and few symphonies 
that have ever been composed are 
so memorable in variety of mood, 
harmonic richness, wealth of mel- 
ody and dramatic power. It runs 
the entire gamut of the emotions, 
from the moment when its sombre 
and haunting introduction seize the 
imagination until its stupendous 
finale. Dr. MacMillan presented it 
as a continuous tone-poem, with 
the briefest possible pauses _be- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Toronto Conservatory of Music 


COL. A. E. GOODERHAM, LL.D., CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
ERNEST MacMILLAN, B.A., MUS. DOC., F.R.C.M., F.R.C.0., PRINCIPAL 
HEALEY WILLAN, MUS. DOC., F.R.C.0., VICE-PRINCIPAL 


PRIVATE TUITION 
In all grades and in all branches of music. Special attention given to beginners, 
New courses have been arranged in Musical Composition. 
CLASSES 
Orchestra, Ensemble and Choral Classes; Choir Training for Organists; Sight 
Singing and Ear Training; also many other classes open to students of the 
Conservatory. : 
Well-Equipped Residence for Young Women Students. 
Year book and Syllabus mailed on request. 


Address: University Avenue and College Street, Toronto 2 
























Save 20¢ onthe SI 
by New Reduced Rates 


AA Enpress 
Pez aN Britain 


to and from EUROPE 
Size-Speed-Space 
are the outstanding features of 
y» the world famous EMPRESS OF 
BRITAIN ... Play tennis on a full- 
size doubles court. Vary it with squash racquets. 
Swim in the Olympian Pool. Rest in the comfort of 
your 27-foot living-room apartment—70% of First 
Class apartments with private bathroom. 
Tourist and Third Class too. 


Frequent sailings between Quebec, (train to ship- 
side) and Cherbourg, Southampton. 












Full information from your local travel agent, or 


J. BLACK MACKAY, Steamship General Agent 
CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDING, TORONTO 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


EATON AUDITORIUM 


VIGGO KINHL Pianist 


Saturday, April 16th, at 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, plus tax, on sale at Service Bureau, Eaton’s-College 
St. Mail orders to Management Katherine Whetham, 1012 C.P.R. Bidg., 
WA, 4302. 









MAPLE LEAF GARDENS 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15th 


W Si Pou 


Bringing together for the first time in Canada those great artists « 
the screen and radio in person 


JEAN HARLOW THE STREET SINGER 
STOOPNAGLE AND BUDD TED HUSING 
with Luigi Romanelli and his Concert Orchestra, Vladimiroff’s Russia 


Ballet, Symphony Orchestra, Platinum Blonde Chorus and othe: | 
feature attractions. 

TWO PERFORMANCES ONLY 
CHOICE SEATS 
\ Evening 


Afternoon T lias | 
$2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 | ae oe |) 6a: 8O. 03 On et 76: 31,2 


RESERVED SEATS NOW ON SALE 
MARSH BROS. LTD. 


MANAGERS. 
Toront 





21 Dundas Square 
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RKO VAUDEVILLE’ 


BERNICI 


CLAIRE 


Lovely Star of 
Screen Musicals 


On The Screen 
JAM ES CAGNEY 


in the zippiest hit this town 
has seen in months 


BOB HOPE 
Enemy of Depression 


RAY & HARRISON 


eT ‘ xX 1” Funsters 


5 R.K.O. ACTS 
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SIR JOHN MARTIN HARVEY, as Mathias in ‘The Bells”, which he pre- 
sents at the Royal Alexandra Theatre week of April 25th. 


THE FILM 


PARADE 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


Barrymore Duet 


F YOU like either one of the 

Brothers Barrymore you will 
get a great deal of enjoyment out 
of “Arsene Lupin’. If you happen 
to like both you will want to go 
twice and take all your friends. But 
if you don’t like either, ‘Arsene 
Lupin” will represent for you an 
evening bitterly wasted. 

For as drama all that “Arsene 
Lupin” presents is an accommodat- 
ing background for the character- 
istic activities of the so-character- 
istic brothers. Each is fully ex- 
ploited, and neither has to retreat 
into the background for the sake 
of the other. ‘Arsene Lupin” al- 
lows both to present in full view 
of the audience their entire bags 
of tricks. Lionel growls and 
grunts, thumps and threatens, John 
smiles and sneers, insinuates and 
retreats. Lionel achieves’ by 
emphasis, while John contrives by 
implication. When both appear on 
the screen at once, neither dimin- 
ishes in the least the importance of 
his co-star. Each in fact serves to 
give the other full value, they bal- 
ance and complement each other 
like the two sides of a coin; Lionel 
representing if you like, the un- 
arguable statement and John the 
legend and the perfectly struck pro- 
file. 

With the exception of “Broken 
Lullaby”, in which Lionel Barry- 
more perfectly subdued his vigor- 
ous personality to the role of a de- 
feated elderly man, I have never 
seen a Barrymore picture in which 
either brother did not make the 
part literally his own. Barrymores 
almost invariably exercise the royal 
prerogative of stamping everything 
they touch with their characteristic 
signature. This practice is highly 
arbitrary and limits the range of 
their interpretations. On the other 
hand it gives to everything they do 
a sharp and satisfying identity 
There are no middle-aged irascibles 
on stage or screen like the middle- 
aged irascibles of Lionel Barry- 
more. And there are no gentle- 
men anywhere, drunk or sober, like 
the gentleman of John Barrymore. 


As the identity of Arsene Lupin 
is fairly well established at the be- 
ginning of the film, one is able to 
give all one’s attention to the auda- 
cities of John Barrymore and the 
bewilderments of Lionel. 





“*“After Tomorrow” 


“ A FTER Tomorrow” is an apart- 

ment-house drama whose 
basis (unacknowledged) is “Street 
Scene’. “Street Scene’? however, 
was adapted from a Theatre Guild 
play and never forgot, even in its 
film version, that it was in origin 
and essence more than a cut above 
the movies. 

From “Street Scene” “After To- 
morrow” borrows a pair of troubled 
young lovers, a pair of discontent- 
ed married elders, the heroine’s 
mother engaged in an illicit love 
affair, a number of drab proletarian 
interiors, and a sort of Greek 
chorus of interested co-tenants 
leaning from their window-sills and 
elucidating the action. 

“Street Scene’, however, was 
motivated throughout by all sorts 
of conscious scruples concerning 
art from which “After Tomorrow” 
is joyously free. The Theatre Guild 
drama was a rather’ sententious 
attempt to sum up in narrative 
form the unaccountable factors 
that make up commonplace living, 
and the actual story was deliberate- 
lv subordinated to the more gen- 
eral purpose. To such an extent 
was this true that in the final scene 
the author withdrew the heroine 
from the hero’s arms, where she 
logically belonged, and, apparently 
out of pure artistic arbitrariness 
sets her walking off in the opposite 
direction. 

None of this mordant artistry 
disturbs “After Tomorrow”. Inci- 
dents and coincidents are reckless- 
ly invented to help on the plot, 
folkways are exaggerated into 
comic relief, and in the end when 
things look as black as possible for 
the young lovers, a windfall of 
seven hundred dollars is dropped in 
the hero’s pocket and the two of 


them are packed off to Niagara 
Falls. 

“After Tomorrow” would prob- 
ably cause the makers of “Street 
Scene” to smile with bitter satis- 


faction. Actually, however, “After 
Tomorrow” has more vitality, 
though of a purely synthetic sort, 
than the Theatre Guild play. It 
pushes its story resolutely along, 
holds up the interest with fair con- 
sistency, and even occasionally con- 
trives to get at one’s feelings. The 
makers of pictures such as “After 
Tomorrow” may not be acutely 
sensitive to the minds of their 
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HERBERT MARSHALL AND EDNA BEST, favorites of the London stage, 


as they appear in the British film, 


produced under the personal supervision of the author 
Marshall and Miss Best 


The film opens at the Tivoli Theatre, 
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characters. But they can make a 
pretty sharp estimate of the minds 
of their audiences. 


Hotel Continental 


a OTEL Continental” is a slight- 

‘ly preposterous, very mildly 
interesting crook play. A fine 
scrupulous young man who has just 
seryed a term for embezzlement, 
meets in a hotel bedroom a beauti- 
ful, refined young lady (Peggy 
Shannon) who is employed by a 
pair of racketeers to persuade the 
hero to part with his private em- 
bezzlements. Need one describe 
further? “Hotel Continental” 
constructed throughout with that 
firm screen logic which enables 
you, coming in at any point, to tell 
everything that went before and 
everything that is likely to come 
after. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Continued from Page 22) 
tween movements; and conduct- 
ed it in the grand manner with 
a temperamental sweep that electri- 
fied both orchestra and audience. 
It was an interpretation noble in 
breath and beautiful in minutiae. 
The rendering of the valse which 
constitutes the third movement was 
lovely in refined rhythmical quality 
and the massive finale exalted every 
listener. 

In the first part of the pro- 
gramme Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” 
Overture was played with rugged 
and graphic suggestion of the 
movement of the sea, too often lack- 
ing in renderings of this work. It 
was followed by an orchestral tran- 
scription from the pen of Dr. Mac- 
Millan of two of Bach’s Chorale 
Preludes. The first “In Thee, O 
Lord” was in a tranquil vein; the 
second “In Thee is Joy” was splen- 
didly colorful and joyous, embrac- 
ing an appropriate and tasteful use 
of bells. The score taken as a 
whole illustrates his profound 
knowledge of orchestral resource. 
Another feature was a brilliant 
rendering of a Dance and Ballet 
Suite from Borodin’s vividly Slavic 
work “Prince Igor’ in which the 
harp passages were captivating. 

The soloist of the evening was 


is 




















Mieczyslaw Munz, a pianist who 
has on many occasions won favor in 
appearances with the orchestra and 
who played the Mozart Concerto in 
D minor, No. 2. His tone was of 
delicate, iridescent quality, and his 
facility in the characteristically 
beautiful florid passages in which 
the work abounds, flawless. The 
audience demanded two extra num- 
bers of him. In all numbers the 
orchestra played with distinction 
and tonal beauty. 


Coming Events 


~STHEL BARRYMORE’S §$appear- 
ance as Lady Teazle in Sheridan's 
comedy, “‘The School for Scandal’’, 
at the Royal Alexandra Theatre next 
week is looked forward to as a major 
theatrical event. Anything Miss 
Barrymore does is interesting, but 
her taking up the role that has been 
played by the great actresses of a 
century and a half makes this an un- 
usually significant event. 

There is widespread interest in 
this engagement, due not only to the 
star’s fine performance and spectac- 
ular production of one of the really 
great plays but also to the popular 
manner in which the Sheridan script 
has been transferred to the stage. By 
a rearrangement of the scenes, re- 


ducing the many intermissions, the 
star has given to it the aspect of 
being more modern and seemingly 
faster in tempo. 


Great care was taken in selecting 





‘Drive this. big and powerful 


The SEDAN is price 


Illustrated above is the new Packard Eight 
Five-Passenger Sedan. It is the car that will 
bring the luxury and distinction of Packard 
ownership to new thousands. For it is 
priced in line with the times — reflects the 
new purchasing power of the dollar. 


We cordially invite you to come in and in- 
spect this sensational car—to drive it—to 
compare it with any other automobile at or 
near its price. We are confident you will 
decide that your next car will be a Packard. 


The Packard Light Eight, you will find, is 
long, low and roomy —big, substantial and 
powerful. It is built on a chassis of 128 inch 
wheelbase, powered by a 110 horsepower, 
straight-eight engine, Its lines are definitely 


Mutuality brings to the 
ompany’s policyholders 
equitable distribution of 
the Company's profits and 

low cost protection with 
liberal diidends. The 
financial soundness of the 
Company is outstanding. 


A Canadian Company 





the cast. Many of the actors of the 
day are at a loss when put into 
classic roles, so Miss Barrymore 
chose for her supporting company 


those who were at home in the dress 
of other days. Among her disting- 
uished company are Walter Gilbert, 
McKay Morris, Charles H. Croker 
King, Beatrice Terry, Harry Plim 
mer, Anita Rothe, William Kershaw, 


A. G. Andrews, Arthur Treacher, 
Charles Romano and Miss Barry 
more’s youngest son, John Drew 


Colt. Mr. Colt is making his debut 
in this production and it is interest 
ing to note that he represents the 
tenth generation in the Drew-Barry- 
more family to go on the stage 

/ N EVENT of interest to all music 
4Alovers will be a recital by the 
young Canadian pianist, Margaret 
Brown, in the Eaton Auditorium on 
Wednesday, April 13th. Miss Brown 
has been playing with great success 
in many other cities, but it is several 
seasons since has presented an 
entire programme in Toronto An 
especially interesting programme has 
been chosen for this occasion The 
Schumann G minor sonata which has 
not been heard in Toronto for some 
time, ranks as one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting major 
compositions. Harold Bauer's charm- 
ing Minuet will be heard for the first 


she 


of his 


time in Toronto The rest of the 
programme ranges from Handel 
Gluck, and Bach to Chopin and 
Brahms and as a ‘“‘piéce de resist 
ance” the extremely difficult but 
ever appealing and brilliant Liszt 
concerto in E flat. 


PACKARD 


LIGHT 


EIGHT 








at only 


**Packard,”’ but fresh, original and modern. 
It includes Silent Synchro-mesh Transmis- 
sion, quiet in all three speeds; simple, safe, 
Finger Control Free-Wheeling; and Ride 
Control. Shatter-proof glass in windshield 
and all windows, bumpers front and rear 
and six-ply tires are standard equipment. 


When you come to see the new Packard 
Light Eight, bring around your old car for 
appraisal. We will quote you every dollar 
that it is worth and show you how you can 
purchase a Packard Light Eight out of in- 
come, if you please, with payments that 
are surprisingly small. Why not ‘do it 
now”’? There has never been such an op- 
portune time to become a Packard owner! 
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Water P, Curysier 


TELLS ABOUT HIS 


New Piymoutu 


PRODUCED the first car that ever 

carried my name in 1924—only 
eight years ago. It sold for $2700 and 
caused a SENSATION. 


The New Plymouth that I am in- 
troducing this weck is exactly the same 
SIZE. It is just as POWERFUL. It is 
FASTER. It is ten times as SMART. 
And it is priced as low as $695. 


Two years ago, if anyone had told 
me such a thing could happen, I would 
have said it couldn’t be done. 

The depression has caused much 
hardship, but it has also brought us 
many benefits. It has made men 
THINK. And being forced to think, 
we have found new ways to overcome 
obstacles 

In creating the New Plymouth 
we had the problem of incorporating 
many new and important engineer- 
ing improvements in a bigger and 
better automobile—of creating greater value. 

In prosperous times we never could have done 
it. But under the pressure of adverse conditions 
we discovered necessity was the mother of IN- 
VENTION and that the seemingly impossible 
COULD BE DONE. 

When you see this car, I ask particularly that you 


New PLYMOUTH ‘695 


PLYMOUTH MOTOR CORPORATION OF 





note its larger, roomier body. It isa BIG car, a more 
beautiful car, with longer wheelbase, with increased 
power, speed and performance. You will find that 
the 1932 Plymouth includes every feature that the 
most modern car can have. Above all it has one 
advantage found in NO OTHER car in its price 
class ... Floating Power ...a revolutionary engine 


AND UP. F. O. B. FACTORY 


said it Couldnt be Done 


mounting that does away with vibra- 
tion completely. 

I think you will be impressed by 
the wonderfully easy-riding qualities 
of the New Plymouth. In my opinion 
you will find it is the most comfort- 
able car you have ever driven. 

Also, you can’t help but be im- 
pressed by its extreme ease of han- 
dling. With the new Automatic Clutch it 
is almost effortless to drive. The Hydrau- 
lic Brakes make you safer and surer. 


But I am really publishing this ad- 
vertising to get you to go and SEE 
this car. After all, seeing is believing, 
and like myself you never would have 


believed it possible. 


PRICED AS LOW AS *6955.0.8. ractory 


Business Roadster $695, Business Coupe $765, 
Sport Roadster $810, Coupe (with rumble seat) 
$825, 4-door Sedan $845, Convertible Coupe 
$880, DeLuxe Sedan $895. All prices f. 0. b. 
factory, Windsor, Ontario, including 5 wire 
wheels and standard factory equipment (freight 
and taxes extra). Low delivered prices. Con 
venient time-payments. 

“CANADIAN-BUILT FOR CANADIANS” 


With FLOATING POWER 


65-Horsepower Engine... Free Wheeling. . . 
Silent-Second, Easy-Shift Transmission ; 
Rigid-X Double-Drop Frame . . . Safety-Steel 
Bodies . . . Hydraulic Brakes with Centrifuse 
Brake Drums . . . 112-inch Wheelbase. Autso- 
matic Clutch $11.00 extra; Duplate Safety Plate Glass, available 
for Coupe $17.50, 4-door Sedan $29.50. 







CANADA, LIMITED 


Division of Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 
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By LOCUM TENENS | 
I plavers a ! R. M. White and D. C. Hume, 15-8, 
nSUR pmyes Semi-Final—R. M. White defeat 
T. P. Dick: 15-0, 9-15, 15-8. 


single S prospect among 
young English stars and his judg 


ment as usual has proved sound. ‘¢ 


will be interests t both of whom came to Canada, won 
R. ¢ F. Nichols. the the men’s doubles, while Mr. and ; 
member of Sir George Mrs. H. S. Uber took the mixed R 
1920-1921 team that doubles title for the third year in ilton: 
nada has won. the All iccession Uber was a popular ; 
impionship this yea visitor to Canada and his wife is R 
ted R. M. White in the distinguished as being the leading 
Nichols had had a tough (‘4wn nnis player figuring in first 
Willoughby Hamilton, Class badminton 
game st gle with I pionships was described as the 
beat Pun ist yeal strongest in years Results of 


Thomas | repeat- games in which those mentioned 


3rd Round R. M. White defeat- 


Final R. C. F. Nichols defeated Nichols 
M. White: 5-15, 15-11, 18-16. 


a 18-16, 15-9. 
Singles : . 


C. Hume, 19231 champion: 
14-15-15-9 


F. Nichols defeated W. Ham- 


12-15; 15-8, 15-10. won this event last year. R 


Men's Doubles Finals 


Vived Doubles Finals 


ed Miss Hogarth and R. M. White: 


UST a week after the All-Eng- By L. M. MONTGOMERY 
e land came the second important 
tournament, the West of England 
Championships. It will be remem- 
bered that our former Canadian 
chompion, Jack Pureell, of Toronto, 


was again successful 
defeated D. C. Hume in the final, 
15-6, 15-13. D.C. Hume and R . . 

sae Of wind upon a w *y hi 
M. White and D. C. Hume de- White won the doubles, beating R id upon a wintry hill. 
feated R. C. F. and L. Nichols: C. F. Nichols and 8. Jackson in the 
ind White [he entry in this year’s cham- 44.15 18-16. 15-4 final. D. C. Hume won the mixed 
doubles with Miss L. Kingsbury, 
who won the All-England Women’s 
ind Mrs. H. 8. Uber defeat- Singles Championship this year 


and 
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“Friend, | Wish You 
Th oug » Vear’’ ; dew; 
r ugh the Year A window looking on the sea 


Friend, I wish you through the 


No bitterness or hidden tear 


A roof to keep you from the chill 


I wish you splendid stormy days 


The loveliness and mystery 
And darling days of mist and 


blue, rain: 
Dear nights with moonlight all And, better than a princess’ dower, 
ablaze 


Just one entirely happy hour! 


And dearer nights of dark and 


That holds the evening star in fee. 


year A friendly valley rich in pines, 
The boon of laughter that will The lyric of a singing rill, 
know A spring amid whose woven vines 


Perchance a naiad lingers still; 
In gardens white with cherry. Pansies that bloom for you alone 
blow; And little joys like buds unblown. 


The dreamer’s joy that will not be 
Divided from the dreamer’s pain, 


Of haunted meadows gray with 
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FRANCES McHUGH 
Reproduced from a painting by Evan Macdonald, of Guelph, a young Cana- 
dian artist who recently returned to Canada after lengthy studies abroad. 
The subject, Miss McHugh, is also a native of Guelph, who is now a rising 


film actress at Hollywood. 


An exhibition of the paintings of Evan Mac- 


donald is in progress at the Roberts Art Gallery, Toronto. 


Lawn Tennis 


course last year’s Wimbledon win- 
ner, S. B. Woods of New York, is 
to be reckoned with when he gets 
into shape again which may be any 
time, and the same applies to Wil- 
mer Allison. 

As we have said if France’s 
musqueteers rally round again 
there will be an interesting three- 
cornered fight at the end of the 
season. If not, then the winner of 
England vs. U.S. will in all likeli- 
hood’ take the historic Davis Cup 
Trophy, emblematic of the world’s 
lawn tennis championship among 
nations, from the shores of France 
where it has rested since 1927. 

the Canadian 


a 
Lawn Tennis Association is 


looking after other important com- 
ing events. The matter of decid- 
ing where the Canadian champion- 
ships were to be played this year 


‘was not decided, as is usual, at the 


annual general meeting in Febru- 
ary, but held over until last week. 
Three Clubs applied: the Van- 
couver L. T. & B. Club, the Toronto 
L. T. Club and the Ottawa and Dis- 
trict Lawn Tennis Association. 

Ottawa had a very special reason 
for wanting the fixture as it is to 
be played during the week com- 
mencing July 25th. The Imperial 
Conference will be in session in Ot- 
tawa at that time and the associa- 
tion was particularly anxious to 
have some outstanding event for 
their guests to enjoy. 

The Eastern Canadian champion- 
ships, which usually go to Ottawa, 
will be played on the courts of the 
Toronto Lawn Tennis Club during 
the week of July 11th te 16th. 
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7HILE the rest of us are wist- during the season (they haven’t got Without one bit of fear or TORONTO colour gives you 4 new arit 
fully looking through the win- to play until everyone else is doubt, on pleasure 3 der scope of 
dows wondering if Spring is really through) then there are three na- And sudden then to realize MONTREAL hospitality Ind may materially 
just about here or still a long way tions that stand out prominently The furnace fire is all but out. benefit your 
off, our lawn tennis internationalist above all others: —Oakland Times. hs awa Vad aes 
representatives are deep into the England with H. W. Austin and e 5 r r ney spent 
heart of the summer game and for F. J. Perry have a chance they Wife (at Pathroom door)-— nservatory t is an investment 
weeks have been working them- have not had for years. If a strong “Ninner’s on the table, John. Hur- that will pay permanent dividends in 
selves up to form. / doubles combination can be found ry and finish your bath.” nappiness 
It is less than a month now from they should win the cup (as Mr. Husband—“Coming, dear! Just Vics Wiaiiet ‘ ee 
the opening of the International Dwight Davis hopes sportingly that i tleraia. | > : the oest prices in years are available 
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29th and 30th, our Canadian Davis 
Cup team faces that of the United 


Frank 
George 


den’s edict to the contrary. 
Shields, Ellsworth Vines, 


Eskimo Wife—‘Does your hus- 
band stay out late during the win- 


your house or grounds topsy-turvy 


5 : : wae .9 Talk the matter over with Ask 
States on the courts of the Chevy Lott and John Van Ryn look for- tae nigneet ai Ni “ ! your architect to sit in Send to 
Chase Country Club at Washing- midable on paper and form actually Second Eskimo V ife ‘Late! De ertenaek S 308 arse ae a 
ton, a magnificent combination. The Why, last night he didn’t get P ., Reckealle iaper lois 


Our team is the same that repre- 
sented Canada last year, i.e. Dr. 
Jack Wright, Vancouver; Marcel 
Rainville, Montreal; Gilbert Nunns, 
Toronto, and Walter Martin, Re- 
gina and Toronto. 

It was a pleasant surprise to the 
tennis world in Canada when Dr. 
Wright announced his willingness 
to play if wanted. The newspapers 
had insisted that in taking up his 
important medical work at Van- 
couver he would be irreparably lost 
to competitive tennis. Early in the 
year, however, Mr. Meldrum, the 
president of the Canadian Lawn 
Tennis Association, received a note 
from Dr. Wright to the effect that 
he intended to stay in Davis Cup 
tennis just so long as he was of an) 
He has three weeks’ 
holiday coming to him and he is 
taking it so as to be able to play in 
the Davis Cup tie 

Dr. Wright has been out on the 
courts in Vancouver for weeks now 
and is said to be in form 
Marcel Rainville is always ready. 
He has been playing in Southern 
tournaments all winter and has 
done remarkably — well. Gilbert 
Nunns and Walter Martin have not 
been quite so fortunately placed as 
they are both working hard. But 
they have been practising hard and 
often on the fine en-tout-cas court 
at the Hamilton Thistle Club and 
are both in first-class condition A 
week the courts where the 
matches are to be played will put 
them right up to mid-season form 


use to Canada. 


gre ” rd 


on 


Our boys have a great incentive 
now. Last year they broke the ice 
and for the first time won a match 
avainst the formidable U.S. team 
They have that mark to equal or 
beat and although on paper the 
U.S. team is of the three 
strongest nations in the world this 
vear, Canada has proved that the 
difference between the U.S. 
and our best is not so great as the 


one 


best 


States has another batch of young- 
sters hard on the heels of those stal- 
warts named who have done won- 
ders during the winter—Gregory 
Mangin, Berkeley Bell, Keith Gled- 
hill, Cliff Sutter and a host of 
voung collegians. And then of 


home till half-past January.” — 
Passing Show (London). 
a 
’Twould be nicer if Prosperity, 
instead of being just around the 
corner, was just around.—Weston 
(Ore.) Leader. 
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noted doctors 
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Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 


Subject to BAD BREATH... HEADACHES... 


plain or in a third of a glass of water—3 


cakes a day—before meals, or between 
eeneter anne — rer Sige: He has a good job, a lovely wife, a fine | meals and at bedtime. 
although ~ have = memes Ae home. Every incentive to success . . . Yet You can buy it almost anywhere... at 
winning the Davis Cup this year, he’s not happy. Not successful. Why? BE CAREFUL! Nearly always these are symptoms of ee ee cee eeeen ane 
we have the satisfaction of know- * * * 5 = ‘ soda fountains—and each cake is rich in 
oe oe = a - coyenae Only with the X-ray can we actually see a very serious trouble you should correct three indispensable health-giving vita- 
4 e yr ag a6 aS » b 


the condition known as constipation. 
But how unmistakably this handicap 


mins—vitamins B and G, and the “‘sun- 
shine’’ vitamin D. Try it today! 


doughty opponents. 


Looking at the situation from an But these are temporary measures. Doc- 


ulates the very region where constipation 






; : : : ~ * 
unbiased viewpoint the outcome shows itself . . . in how we feel! tors are emphatic in warning us against | gets in its bad work. * IMPORTANT—Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
down to the zone finals is more It takes away appetite, “pep.” Upsets | ‘hem. Ant in their place they recom- | And, as yeast acts to clear the body of | health comes only in the foil-wrapped 
clearly foreshadowed than for digestion. Makes the tongue coated, the mend a simple fresh food that acts natu- poisons, your headaches disappear. Your cake with the yellow 
years. breath bad. We find ourselves increasing- | tally and easily, restoring bodily functions tongue clears, you: breath becomes sweet label. It’s yeast in its 
France is an enigma. If the re ly subject to headaches and colds. ; to normal once again. 


and pure. You are far less susceptible to fresh, effective form— 
tirement of Borotra is final and if 





Now, realizing what's wrong, many of | This food is yeast . . . fresh Fleisch- | S°°¢ throats and colds. the kind that famous 
the great Lacoste is not coming In us seek a short cut out of our trouble. We | mann’s Yeast. Eaten regularly, it actual- | If you really want overflowing health, doctors reccommend, 
again, then France cannot hold the turn to cathartics. To harsh laxatives. To | ly strengthens the intestines, softens ac- | a clear skin and a trouble-free system, try Ask for Fleischmann’s 
Cup any longer. But if Cochet and 


violent, dangerous pills. cumulated wastes . . . cleanses and stim- 


Fleischmann’s Yeast! Eat it just Yeast by name! 


Not a‘Cureall”. Fleischmann Yeast 1s a health food thousands eat 


Lacoste and Brugnon and Borotra 
feel that wave of patriotism that is 
liable to come over them any time 
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Hockey 


N. H. L. Play-Offs 


By N. A. B. 


[' IS never very pleasant to 
begin what is intended to be an 
enthusiastic column of approval by 
terming oneself a false prophet. 
Writing sport is largely a matter 
of “calling the turn” in important 
events. The future performances 
of any team or any athlete can be 
best predicted by a careful exami- 
nation of their past records. In 
about three cases out of four the 
prognosticator, scrutinizing the 
past, usually proves to be right. 
But in the fourth case, no. Sport 
is like the weather as far as in- 
fallible prediction goes—as Mr. 
Shaw once wrote, “You Never Can 
Tell.” Last week we remarked that, 
judged on their 1931 performance, 


“breaks” and lack of “punch”, the 
Leafs smote the Hawks furiously 
and often. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Hawks, always a stub- 
born difficult team, went to pieces 
under the terrific bombardment by 
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MISS RUTH MORGAN and Graham Miller, graceful young skaters, cup 
winners in the skating championship held in the Glencoe Club, Calgary, 
in March. 


ities. It was amazing to see the 
home-team really appear like the 


owner of the Hawks, let Dick Irvin 
go last year, for no reason, we can 
safely predict (and feel sure) that 
1933 will see drastic changes in the 
Hawks’ personnel. But, even 
though the Hawks were distinctly 


who sweep through a forest of 
slashing hockey sticks and razor 


roons tasted the bitter citron of 
defeat. O for the pen of a Macaulay 
to chant a lay worthy of the battle, 
or the stylus of a Homer who sang 
of Troy’s elimination by Greece in 
the Aegean series after ten years 


the Toronto Maple Leaf hockey gifted collection of human meteor- edge skates travelling at incredibl: 
team would have a difficult task to jtes which their 15,000 faithful speed, to flip the rubber biscuit in 
beat the Chicago Black Hawks, es- supporters always suspected they for a goal. What should be th 
pecially when the latter arrived in were. Brilliant veterans like King similar rewards of Charlie Con 
% Toronto with an advantage of one Clancy, Happy Day, Ace Bailey, acher, he of the shot that would 
; ; goal. With no margin in 1931 they and “Lucky” Cotton played like knock down even that renowned 
Golden, sparkling Aqua Velva keeps your eliminated the Leafs by virtue of a youngsters intent on making a assassin, his brother Lionel, of 
Face Fit all day long. Dash it on the moist single goal. In professional hockey name, while the famous kid for- King Clancy the tireless, of Horner Se 
skin after your morning shave. How clean finals one goal means about $25,000 ward line (made in Toronto) of and Levinsky whose combined ef. 
and bracing it feels. How it wakes your face to a team’s hope-chest as well as Charlie Conacher, Harvey Jackson forts would almost stop a truck BEFO 
up, helping to care for tiny unseen nicks and the difference between victory and and Joe Primeau, the “pepper” Horatius, that noted centre-man’ of previc 
cuts and conserving natural moisture. defeat. Consequently, on all previ- trio of Andy Blair, Bob Gracie and the Romans and his wing-men, a 
No longer does evening find you face-con- ous “dope” the Leafs’ chances to Finnegan, and those rugged gladi- Herminius and Lartius, were th« = 
scious. Your skin is FIT, flexible, happy. remain in the race looked very ators, Red Horner and _ Alex only darters of fiery thrusts in 
You’re at your best for business contacts, slim. Levinsky, rose up as one man and_ history who could compare with the 
social functions. Suddenly, rising out of their swamped their old rivals, the Maroon and Leaf gladiators in that N 
on AQUA VELVA is the ideal companion for slough of lethargy, bad luck, no Hawks. If Major McLaughlin, Homeric contest wherein the Ma- 


Tk 






the Leafs. The great Charlie below standard, nothing could have of overtime! E \ST 

Few literary men worry about and a citizen is a man who feels him round to the back garden and Gardner, picked for two years by stopped the Leafs that night. And All of which should convey the 4 min 
clothes, declares a writer. Al- that it ought to be worth more— forks out—The Humorist. experts as the greatest goalkeeper taking a good long look at them jdea that we were excited by the the doce’ 
though many an author has San Diego Union. ° in the world, became Charlie the now, we don’t think that any other game. We were—so were 15,000 etter h 
learned the value of an attractive ° Steamship lines are now offer- Human Sieve. He was less than team will stop them. They are in- others—so were 50,000 invisibles ontest 
jacket—The Humorist (London). Certain natives of Central ing sea trips on the instalment ordinary, but his defence men were spired to make great things hap- crouched over their Crosleys listen- ill the 
° Africa, we are told, use garden plan, a good way to keep them 10 match for the Leaf forwards. pen, and having done so twice, will ing to the shrieks of Foster Hewitt way. W 
A taxpayer is a man who thinks produce as cash. When a bill-col- fresh in memory.—St. Joseph Shots rained down on him like the likely repeat their performances In of the iron tonsils and the gallop- we par 
government ought to cost less, lector calls, the householder takes News-Press. well-known manna upon the Israel- the Stanley Cup finals with the jng uvula. When Happy Day scored talent r 
a a —— New York Rangers. that equalizing goal in the last truth, | 

"a a ae How the Leafs reached the finals period, even the ranks of Tuscany Of the | 

is now history. They invaded Mont- (the standees and Maroon betters) ins 

real to meet that choice collection could scarce forbear to cheer. A the crit 

of battle-scarred warriors, the vast host of humans cheered and ir” be 

// d. Montreal Maroons. Apparently the roared in a way that would have touches 

lu CDARES ellers a veCcon JS big red team played away below brought down the Tower of Babel wholly, 

| form on their home ice and a 1-1 But even that was nothing to the story a 

| ¢ tie was the result. The Leafs had way that the mob yelled when that ‘racket 

| for hetterments zn the to play great hockey to win, and human greyhound, Bob Gracie, And ¥ 

' | against the Maroons great hockey loped in and whistled the winning whereil 
{ | 66 99 means anything from mayhem on. goal over the pronate hooves of voungs 
G REAT Bu YS OF 1932 The Maroons roughed it up, but Flat Walsh. ction. 

the Leaf stalwarts like Red Our choice for the best man on melodr 

UY on the basis of comparison Horner, Alex Levinsky, and Busher the ice would be Hooley Smith (of lepicte 


Jackson, gave as good as they re- 


Balmy Beach) who played for the ow th 
ceived, often returning two lusty 


this year. Look over a// the 


‘ Maroons. He turned in a remark- deeply 
new cars. Your sound sense will knocks for one. The return game, able game, and, having looped in for am 
tell you that in these ‘'32 better- ing at the Maple Leaf Gardens, one disastrous tally on an easy long sate. 

» : eS was the greatest hockey we have shot, which variety Lorne Chabot Blaneh 
ers of 1932” Studebaker is ever seen, not because the Leafs dislikes, Smith kept up this long- iverti 
giving you more per Car and per won 3-2 (4-3 on the round), but range sniping to the intense worry spots, 
dollar than anybody. because this was hockey at its best. of all the faithful. Lionel Con- tin 

78 minutes of a spectacle such as acher and Wilcox, both of whom ithe 

These Triumphant New the Romans would have loved left would have been snapped up as with @ 
Studebakers stand out in every us with the feeling that hockey bravoes or muscle-men in medi- itic 
particular. They are longer, erie are sadly underpaid. The aeval days, were always bruising ithe 

: : earful blows they took and the about in their own distinguished Nex 
roomier, more luxurious. They tireless, almost superhuman pace manner. The Leafs, well, they were 10 
have Automatic Ride Control— which they kept up were beyond all great! On to Broadway, Leafs, aS Cuila 
the last word in safe motoring. on oe Nite nae aaa one and put out the bright lights of son: 
- ninks that Babe Ruth gets $75,000 the Rangers. PY 
They have incomparably finer Free a year for playing standing in left ae ee DY 
Wheeling plus new fast-action field chewing a blade of grass, tak- Gi 
Synchronized Shifting and Auto- fe the odd brief aits after a i ee as cep ied 
‘ : all, or Jogging easily around the say that you are the sole suppor ah: 
matic Starting. They have shat- bases after ie a homer over of a widowed mother, your father ” 
ter-proof Safety Plate Glass inall the roofs, that the home-run king having recently been killed in an RC 
windshields and all windows of gets this princely wage for spas- explosion. How did the explosion |: ns 
EELS st ee salts oh nue modic efforts in a quiet pastime happen?” ivi 
; on almost devoid of danger, what then “Mother says it was too much 
They have Full-Cushioned Power should be the monetary reward of yeast, but Uncle Jim thinks it was hat 
—and full armor-plated bodies. athletes like the dashing, crashing too little sugar.’—Wall Street A 
“Busher” Jackson of the Leafs, Journal. je 


They still hold unchallenged all 


stock car records forall distances the d 





from 30,000 miles to 1 kilometer. hey | 
Studebaker is continually put- — 
: ‘ 5 no! 
ting more into its cars and con- = 
tinually asking less of its custom- Sir! 
ers. And these 4 great “buys” of ct 
1932 represent the greatest 
. . . it A 
achievement of Studebaker engi. ym 
neering genius and the climax of woek 
Studebaker value-giving. pa 
ne 
PRESIDENT EIGHT $2460 to $2970 che 
122 Horsepower, 135" wheelbase veek 
COMMANDER EIGHT $1955 to $2350 . 
101 Horsepower, 125" wheelbase E ‘fa 
DICTATOR EIGHT $1375 to $1650 nold 
85 Horsepower, 117" wheelbase ind 
STUDEBAKER SIX $1175 to $1450 rie 
80 Horsepower, 117" wheelbase bis 
Prices at the factory, Walkerville, Ont aha 
Bumpers, spare tires and government taxes extra Ind 
. . er Y . , . ’ r rm T ~ ’ T |. ! 
THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. i 
Walkerville, Ontario ON THE EVE OF HIS RETIREMENT from active service, Captain an 
Charles H Nicholson, manager of steamships and car ferries for the Cana- ; 
dian National Railways, Toronto, was feted at a departmental gathering mu 
. last week. He is shown seated in the antique chair presented him and ice 
~ holding a silver flower vase, gift to Mrs. Nicholson. Behind, from left to mus 
SO MADE IN CANADA right, are: F. E. D. McDowell, Publicity Representative, Toronto; R. B. thor 
, ’ ae Teakle, Montreal, who succeeds Captain Nicholson; J. P. Pratt, regional 
{ SINCE 1912 counsel; W. A. Kingsland, General Manager, C.N.R.; and A. L. Coulter, : st 
auditor of the steamships department and chairman of the gathering Mal 
Captain Nicholson is a former president of the Dominion Marine Ass'n. ind 





and spent 50 years in Great Lakes and Pacific Coast services. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


“Poor Mary— 


“How’s that ? I thought he was pretty 
well fixed financially when he died.” 














BEFORE 3,500 PERSONS WHO BOUGHT their tickets at least two weeks 
previous, Leopold Stokowski conducted the 114-piece orchestra of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company recently, in the world premiere of 


the Mexican ballet, “H. P.” 


The “H. P.” stands for Horse Power. 


Above, 


Alexis Dolinoff, who portrayed the role of “H. P.” 


NEW YORK LETTER 


Theatres — Wooden Legs — Politics 
By JOHN E. WEBBER 


ASTER stage hatchings were of 
4 minor importance. Some _ of 
the docile deposits, in fact, might 
etter have entered the egg-rolling 
contest on White House lawn, for 
il the fruit they bore on Broad- 
way. We hate to be unamiable, and 
we particularly hate to see good 
talent return to unemployment, but 
truth, like taxes, must be faced. 
Of the half-dozen offerings we saw, 
ind insisted on seeing in spite of 
the critics, we liked “Happy Land- 
ing” best. But for some amateur 
touches, we might have liked it 
wholly. It was entertaining as 
story and, as a satire of the hero 
“racket”, timely and convincing. 
{And we begrudge no evening 
wherein we see that very clever 
youngster, Margaret Sullavan, in 
action. “Bloodstream” was effective 
melodrama, but the convict life it 
depicted, in a coal mine 300 feet be- 
low the prison walls, struck too 
deeply into the bowels of misery 
for any acting to cheer or compen- 
“Intimate Relations’, with 
Blanche Ring, should have been a 
liverting comedy but, except in 
spots, was neither comedy nor di- 
verting. “Border Land” was just 
another murder mystery mixed 
with spiritualism. “The Decoy”, a 
political rant, and “Black Souls”, 
inother polemic on lynching. 

Next week we are to have Shaw’s 
“Too True to be Good”, the last 
Guild Theatre offering of the sea- 
son; “Angels Don’t Kiss”, a com- 
edy by R. B. Lackey; “Housewarm- 

’ also described as a comedy, 
by Gilbert Emery; and the post- 
poned premiere of a Negro revue, 
“Rlaeckberries of 1932”. 


at 
SALe, 


Seva the music world comes an- 
nouncement of much orchestral 
wtivity and the final two weeks 
rogram of Metropolitan Opera. 
The Manhattan Symphony Orch- 
<tra gives its final concert of the 
seison tonight and its last under 
the direction of Dr. Henry Hadley. 
lis public spirited conductor, who 

; brought the orchestra to its 

‘sent prominence, has already 
a! nounced that his sacrifice of time 
uid money ends with this season. 


Sr Thomas Beecham, guest con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, won high praise from 
cities and rapturous applause 


from his first night audience this 
week, for the Tchaikovsky violin 
coneerto, played by Mishel Piastro, 
concertmaster, and for the Mozart 
symphony in D major. The coming 
week promises further adventures 
in musie seldom heard, including 
Elgar’s overture “Cockaigne”’, Ar- 
nold Bax’s “The Garden of Fand” 
and Edouard Lalo’s symphony in G 
minor, all strangers to Philharmon- 
ic concerts. The program for the 
special concert of this organization, 
under the direction of Toscanini, 
for the benefit of unemployed musi- 
cians, on April 28, is also an- 
nounced and will include the Pre- 
lude to Act 1 and Good Friday 
musie from “Parsifal’” and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. The sol- 
vists will be Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Martinelli 
and Pinza. 
But the big 


announcement, of 


course, is the promised production 
of the “Gurre-Lieder’ of Schon- 
berg, a work, according to Law- 
rence Gilman, “remote, fabulous 
and inaccessible” to be adventured 
for the first time in America. 
Equally of course, the adventurers 
are the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Mr. Stokowski. This work will be 
given at Philadelphia on April 8, 
9, 11 and in New York April 20. 


RTISTS, traditionally inexper- 

ienced in economics, are leading 
the way back to its first principles 
and, incidentally solving the prob- 
lem of their own existence, through 
barter. Ignoring the ordinary 
media of exchange, invented by 
bankers to complicate existence, the 
Society of Independent Artists, 
who are nothing if not original, are 
offering the canvases in their an- 
nual exhibition in exchange for 
stern necessities. And curiously 
enough, they have found plenty of 
takers. Dentists, doctors, lawyers, 
optometrists, steamship agents, 
hairdressers and even landlords, 
are ready to acquire art on such 
favorable terms. A Japanese artist, 
for instance, has bartered a paint- 
ing for a year’s rent. A woman 
painter has exchanged an etching 
for a hat. Another a fur coat for 
a painting valued at $250. A 
wood carving brought a couch, two 
chairs, and two bookeases. And an 
offer of canned goods was being 
considered for a cubist portrait of 
George Washington. One exhibitor 
offers a painting for a banjo. An- 
other, more ambitious, will ex- 
change his collection for a cottage 
on the Hudson. That, and the offer 
of a bronze for a saddle horse, were 
still open at the time of writing. 
The themes of many of the exhib- 
its likewise reflect the ‘“depres- 


sion”, but even there the treat- 
ment is romantic and, at times 
humorous. Such titles as “Evic- 
tion”, “Militant Negro Worker” 


evidence the 
“Grandma”, a 
youthful slim figure in flaming red 
and smoking a cigarette, typifies 
the older generation in this very 
modern life. ‘““America Today”, the 
largest canvas in the exhibit, is a 
colored cartoon, humorously enter- 
ed as a mural for Rockefeller City. 
There are also, of course, seriously 
interesting works in the collection. 


and “Soup for Some’, 
class war going on. 


( THER headlines of the week 
ranged from the first showing 
of the new Ford 8, to the search 
for Petrus Stuyvesant’s missing 
leg, the Carroll (Lewis not Earl) 
exhibit at Columbia, an authentic 
ghost story, the “World Bridge 
Olympic” scandal, a radio speech 
that cost Calvin Coolidge $2,500 
and the Army Day parade yester- 
day in celebration of this country’s 
entry into the World War. All arms 
of the service were represented in 
that parade, and all equipment, in- 
cluding motorized artillery and 
machine guns, tanks, anti-aircraft 
guns and search lights, field kitch- 
and covered wagons, mule- 
drawn. 18,000, it is said, passed 
the reviewing stand, where General 
Pershing took the salute. 

The exhibition of Carrolliana, 


ens 


“So he was, but he didn’t make a Will, 
and until the Courts appoint an admin- 
istrator and matters are straightened 
out, Mary hasn’t anything to carry on 
with except a few dollars in her own 
private account.” 








“You don’t mean to tell me that she 
can’t draw on Fred’s private account ?” 






“Not acent. TheCourts won't allow it. 
Fact is, Bob and George and I are 
financing her for the time being.” 







“You don’t say!” 


















applying to the Court. 







accordance with your wishes. 







your Will. 









Published by a Group of 








now on view at Columbia Library, 
has been assembled in honor of the 
100th anniversary of the creator of 
Alice in Wonderland. In the col- 
lection of some 500 items are the 
original longhand M.S. of Alice, 
with the author’s marginal draw- 


years ago but will not say. Th 
Mayor of Curacao offers to dig up 
the missing leg buried there, but 
Mr. Van blocks that short 
cut to his exclusive information by 
claiming Holland as the 
amputation. And there you are 


Loon 


place of 


ings, the table on which it was On top of that creepy story 
written, nine copies of the rare comes one of a real “ghost”, in pos- 
first edition and eleven of the sec- session of the American Society 


ond. for Physical Research, in the form 
of footprints of a baby not yet 
LL that is born, impressed on wax, at a seance 
Stuyvesant, in his lifetime in Boston. The spirit responsible 
Governor of Amsterdam, now call- for the tiny footprints, according 
ed New York, and the Dutch West to the Society, is “Walter”, depart- 
Indies, and progenitor of so much ed brother of “Margery”, noted 
that is still best in New York’s' medium and wife of a Boston M.D 
social life, lies in a vault under the These footprints are “Ghost Wal 
outer wall of St. Marks. All, that ter’s’”” answer to Chief Inspector 
is, save one leg, shot off according Bell of Scotland Yard, who ex 
to history by a cannon ball at the pressed some skepticism last year 
siege of St. Martins, 1649. As over the spiritual origin of some 
“Peg-Leg Pete” he is said to have finger prints of Sir Oliver Lodge. 
stamped the wooden substitute vig- They might have been obtainable 
orously in after years, or until his and a replica made by artificial 
death, in 1672, at the age of eighty. means. But not an unborn baby’s. 
But in all that time no one had The arrival of the baby whose foot- 
thought to record which leg it was prints fit the wax impression is 
that was missing. And now, the now awaited. 
New York Public Library, the New 
York Historical Society, St. Marks 
and individual investigators, are all some bite into local politics 
engaged in research to supply the this week when he turned on two 
missing information. Painters seem of those reform pests, known to 
to have agreed among themselves, every community, whose self an- 
at least, that it was the right. Mr. nointed and appointed task is to 
Van Loon, the famous historian, point public officials their duty. Rev. 
claims to have witnessed an exhum- John Haynes Holmes and Rabbi 
ation of His Excellency fifteen Stephen S. Wise, of the City Af- 


mortal of Petrus 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT put 


Fred certainly left his affairs in a mess” 
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“I certainly do, and that isn’t all . . . 
Fred’s brother is claiming his share 
of the estate.” 


“How can that be?” 


“Don’t know. But that’s the Law. 
You see, as Fred and Mary hadn’t any | 
children and Fred’s brother, Frank, is 
his only other relative, he gets about 
one-half of all that there is.” 


“That's a shame. Frank’s a waster and 
always has been. Fred would never 
have left him a penny.” 


“I know. But that’s what comes of 
not making a Will.” 


OU’VE no idea of the trouble and expense, not to say hard- 

ship, that may happen to your wife and children (or other 

dependents) when you die, if you don’t make a Will. She 
or they can’t touch a penny of your estate without the Court’s 
permission. They may be cruelly embarrassed for want of ready 
money .. . and that’s not all. If, for instance, you leave a wife and 
two children, one-third of your estate will go to her and two-thirds 
to the children. But her third may not be nearly enough to 
support her and the children; yet she can’t get a penny of the 
income (let alone the principal) of the children’s share without 


Furthermore, the administrator the Court appoints is tied down. 
He can do only what the Law allows no matter how much it may 
conflict with the needs of your family—and it is hardly probable 
that what the Law allows in its inflexible provisions would be in 


The way to prevent trouble and distress is to plan your Will, have | 
it properly drawn by your solicitor and name a Trust Company 
as executor and trustee. In the light of its experience any Trust 
Company will be glad to advise what is most practical in arranging 


THE TRUST COMPANIES OF CANADA 


fairs Committee, have been 
ing the Governor his duty for’ men, straight 

some time. The last duties that I am becoming convinced from 
pointed were the removal of Sheriff your letters that corruptio: 
McQuade of Brooklyn, and the public office and unfit servants 
Governor’s “influence” to 
the dismissal of the Chief Clerk of to you than they are to me 
the Surrogate Court of Queens. was little comfort for 
Along with these requests they re- cials who are 
minded the that he 
“stands tuday on trial at the bar 


point- this: ‘Let me tell you two gentle 


from the 


shoulder 


they 


public office are far less abhorrent 
” Ther 
“public offi 


secure 


using the offices fon 
private gain,” in his letter, but less 


still for those who would substitute 


Governor 


of American public opinion”. moral indignation for law and o1 
“We appeal to you not to fail us der, at Albany. 
and not to fail yourself at a time And while we are on the subject 


when the people have ne will to 
pardon weakness or forgive deser 
tion.” McQuade in his testimony 
before the Seabury committee last 
October, explained deposits of half 
a million dollars as “loans” to help mentary vote to a “favorite son”, 
feed 33 other MecQuades. Of course Senator Reed. 

the story was laughed at, but in ee 

face of it, he was overwhelmingly 
elected sheriff for his county a 
month later. The Governor points 
out this fact and writes: “Your re- 
quest is peremptorily denied for 
the clear and cogent reason that e 

you seek to establish a new form A critic says that he almost fell 
of government, utterly repulsive to asleep during the showing of a 
the representative form under new film. We wish him slightly 
which we live.” Of the other re- better luck next time—The Hum- 
aquest he writes: ‘You have asked orist. 

the Governor with grave impro- s 

priety to exert pressure upon—to 
‘influence’-—a high judicial officer 
upon your exparte charges and be 
fore this judicial officer has oppor- the 
tunity to investigate 
charges.” But the 


of Roosevelt, add two more 
lowa and Maine, whose delegates 
have been instructed for him. This 
brings his total to 128, with Mis 
sourl to be added after a compli- 


States 


Another way to retrench would 
be to quit paying salaries to the 
unemployed who occupy posts in 
public office.—Arkansas Gazette. 


If we could pick a job, we’d take 


that of the piper. According to 


all the bigwigs who comment on 
Situation, 
pay 


Herald. 


everybody 
eventually. 


has got 


these to Boston 


him 


sting was in 
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LONDON LETTER 


By 
March 2lst, 1932. 


F THERE is any country in the 

world where it is easy to be- 
lieve in the Everlasting Return, 
or whatever Nietzsche called it, 
England is surely the place. The 
English year is as rigidly set in 
the regular recurrence of its so- 


cial activities and interests and 
diversions, as if it had been es- 
tablished by the immutable de- 


crees of Divine Providence. Prob- 
ably most English people believe 
that it has. Every twelve months 
the social round comes smoothly 
and inevitably to full circle, and 
begins once more at exactly the 
same place. 

The system has its advantages, 
of course—you can, for instance, 
lay your plans a long way ahead 
but even a Chinaman, who is the 
world’s next most traditional per- 


son, might find it a little mon- 
otonous. English people, how- 
ever, never seem to do so. They 


start off each season with all the 
old zest, undeterred by the knowl- 
edge that it is certain to be exact- 
ly like every season that has gone 
before, and every other that is to 
follow. There is something hero 
ically robust about an appetite so 
hard to cloy. But, after all, it is 
one would expect of a 
race that can go on eating bacou 
and eggs marmalade every 
morning of its various lives. 

We have just had the Boat 
Race, which, if not the official 
start of the Season of 1932, is the 
; gun the 
| the social perform- 
up, so that they can 


only what 


ind 


sort of preliminary 
warning to al 


ers to get sail 


go across the line with a rush 
VI the real start comes a few 
weeks from now. Cambridge won, 
as everyone expected them to do, 

is equalling Oxford’s record 
run of nine successive victories 
ma years ago. And there was 
tl isual rumpus on Boat Race 
night in Piccadilly Circus, only 
rather more strenuous this time, 
Witt il hundred policemen 
lefending » statue of Eros from 
the well-meant depredations of 
the splendid sung fellows who 


wanted to break it up by way of 


showing their enthusiasm for 
their Alma Mater—which, in the 
ase of most of them, was _ prob- 


ibly the Be 


The Season has thus got off 


yrstal Reformatory. 


with a real bang. But one won- 
lers, feebly and a little sadly, 
why a certain type of Englishman 
must always display his joie de 

e by shooting or breaking 


something——preferably something 
beautiful, like a pheasant or a fine 
stat ‘It's day, let’s 

kill something’, is an 
modern young 
to be, 
go and 
ng or an arm off Jeros!” 
having a 
turn to Pic- 
He has already 


for repairs 


ute 


lovely 
go out an 


seems 


“T+ rr + soht let’ 
It’s a great night, let’s 


peen 
igh times ce his re 
4. ivgalin once 
vas last New 


gins to look as if 


Year’s night 
he 
1 most of his time in 
tal How |} 


and se¢ 


ind t 
suld spen¢e 
he must long 


tv, the 
of the 


peat ir 
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| birds and flower 
i birds and mowers 


Embankment Gardens 


et there are statues in 
ever at- 
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then nobody 
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MEMORIAI 


A sts memorial to the British 
which was unveiled recently by the 


iking 


rs 





TO PEERS WHO FELI 


O'D. 


would be too much like a public 
service. 
ALKING of joie de vivre, the 
World League for the Sup- 
pression of Alcoholism is closing 
its doors in Fleet Street, and is in 


process of being amalgamated 
with one of the British temper- 
ance associations. The World 


League is the American organiza- 
tion which was established in 
London some twelve years ago by 
the justly celebrated Mr. “‘Pussy- 
foot” Johnson. He stated at the 
time, with the modesty and tact 
characteristic of that great 
apostle of thirst, that they would 
make England “dry” in ten years 

probably less, but ten was the 
limit. And now it is twelve, and 

sad, isn’t it? But many a great 
leader has gone wrong that way. 
There was Hannibal, for instance, 
who set out to conquer Rome and 
brought along all his elephants, 
while ‘“Pussyfoot” had only a few 
camels. But there it is! 

Of course, temperance people 
and especially the gentleman who 
has come over from the Anti-Sa- 
loon League of America Mr. 
Doty, their chief counsel, and a 
good name, too!—are very insist- 
ent that this is not in any sense 
x defeat, hardly even a set-back. 
Their work will be furthered by 
the amalgamation, they explain. 
But nobody is fooled. Old John 
Barleycorn has won again! 

Old John, however, is not the 
man he once was. He grows more 
elderly and feeble every day 
only ‘“Pussyfoot” and the others 
have had nothing whatever to do 
with it. It is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his minions 
who are doing the old chap in. 
He-is being taxed out of existence. 
The surgeons are bleeding him to 


death. But his place is. still 
strong in our hearts, and no 
gentlemen from America, how- 


ever earnest and arid, are going 
to shake the national affection for 
him. There is even a chance that 
Mr. Chamberlain may finally be 
induced to lighten the burden, and 

well, Boat Race night will 
nothing to that night! 


be 


HE Countess of 
Asquith the inexhaustible 
inexplicable Margot has 
decided to sell her country house, 
The Wharf, Sutton Courtney. It 
is said to have been forced on her 
as part of the horrid business of 
economizing. Lord Oxford, whom 
no one will ever remember except 
Mr. Asquith, left something 
less than £10,000. And even that 
was the remainder of the £20,000 
which had been subscribed for 
him in his latter days by a lot of 
old friends, of whom Lord Read- 


Oxford and 


and 


as 


ing was chief. Furthermore, he 
left it to his son, Anthony As- 
quith, the film-director, and his 


daughter, the Princess Bibesco. 
Lady Oxford was already provid- 
ed for by a settlement from her 
father, Sir Charles Tennant, who 
was a famous brewer and had 
been rewarded, even in this world, 
as famous brewers usually are 
Besides, Lady Oxford was an 
author, and a highly successful 
one, so far as financial returns go 


Critical and disgruntled persons 
may have questioned the good 
taste of those memoirs of hers, 


IN WORLD WAR 


Peers who fell in the World War, 
Prince of Wales in the Royal Gallery 


of the House of Lords. 
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in which she told of all the men 


who fell in love with her, and 
how hard and variously’ she 
turned them down—it must have 
been awfully jolly reading for 
their grandsons! And lots of 
readers may have thought that 


“Octavia” was a rotten novel 
which it was. But no professional 
secribbler can have anything but 
abject respect for books and ar- 
ticles which, in ten years or so, 
earned something like £45,000. 
Many of us would be willing to 
make some awful revelations for 
much less than that. 

Altogether, it might be thought 
that Lady Oxford had little to 
worry about, gold standard or no 


gold standard, but depressions 
are dreadful and taxes are ter- 
rible and possibly one has _ not 
been accustomed to think very 
much about money until it has 
grown scarce. So she finds her- 
self obliged to sell this house 


which her husband built twenty 
years ago beside an old mooring 
place on the Thames some twelve 
miles out of Oxford. 

It is neither a very large house 
nor a very handsome one, but it 
is said to be comfortable and the 
position is delightful. Besides, it 
was for many years the centre of 
an amazing amount of social and 
political history, though this 
might possibly cause  purchas- 
ers with a humble mind to hesi- 
tate. They might feel that 
they couldn’t live up to it. But 
there is a large and lovely garden, 
and they could always hide out 
in that when the charabancs drew 
ip at the door, and the lad with 
the megaphone began to shout, 





“Now ’ere’s the ’ouse where Mr. 
’Erbert Hasquith .. .” 

But it would be a little trying 
just the same. 

ee 

George Ade tells this story on 
himself. He was sitting with a 
little girl of eight. She looked up 
from her book of fairy-tales and 
said: 


“Does m-i-r-a-g-e spell mar- 
riage, Mr. Ade?” 

“Yes, my child,” was all he 
found to answer.—Wall Street 
Journal, 

° 

“T observe that you do a great 
many favors for that influential 
citizen.” 

“Those aren’t favors,” ans- 
wered Senator Sorghum; “those 
are investments.” — Washington 


Evening Star. 
a 

Irate Parent—‘Didn’t I see you 
kiss my daughter, sir?” 

Nervy Youth “How should I 
know? Do you think I’d_ be 
gawking around when I was doing 
a thing like that?”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

° 

One hears a great deal about 
the absent-minded professors, but 
none more absent-minded than 
the dentist who said soothingly as 
he applied the pliers to his auto- 
mobile: 

“Now, this is going to hurt just 
a little.’—Skelly News. 


» 
Mrs. ‘Iggins “That Mrs. 
Briggs was boastin’ as ’ow she 
comes from a fine family. An’ 


you’ve come a good way, I says, 
pleasant-like.”—Tit-Bits. 





SCREENS THAT RUST... require 
frequent painting. 


Why Spend Money on Screens 
Year after Year... 


... when Screens of Anaconda Bronze Wire 


| 


ance and expense that rust causes. 
This spring, why not do away with 


painting and patching, by rescreen- 


ing with Bronze cloth? 


Bronze screens cannot rust. They 
withstand weather and wear. 
ordinary abuse, they remain taut 


and firm, new-like for years. 


the ) 


screen 


ave 


cloth retails 


cents more per window than rust- 


able screening . . 


times longer. 


trifling amount to pay for freedom 


from rust . 


not ex pe nNS1Ve. 


I’ your home has rustable screens, 


you know all about the annoy- 


for about 


Isn't this extra cost a 


for lasting screens. 


eT ae. 








When 


your 


the utmost 


Bronze 


painting . . 
W ith 
cost is their only cost. 
And 
Bronze screen cloth 


50 service. 


and lasts many 


square feet. 


Leading weavers of screen cloth 


use Anaconda Bronze Wire which, 


woven 16 meshes to 


ANnaCon pA 


Copper and Brass 
Ee 


t 


he inch, 





UGLY PATCHING . 
to your expense. 


.. further adds 


The Utmost In Screen Value 


screen 
also of bronze, you have obtained 
in screen 
frames never 


never rot or warp 
Moderate in price now, their first 


screen frames fitted with Bronze 


provide 





weighs not less than 15 Ibs. per 100 


Such cloth meets all 
requirements of most communities. 


Other Uses for Durable Metals 


Other Anaconda metals provide 
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than a name... 


‘Ture are millions of smokers all over the world to 
whom the name Player signifies all that is sweet, cool, 
mellow and fragrant in a cigarette... none but the fin- 
est of golden Virginia leaf is used in their manufacture. 


**It’s the Tobacco that Counts”’ 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 


Pe ce ha al 


AND FRAMES... must be rescreened 
every few years. 


cost only 50 cents more 


economy and comfort througnout 
the home. Water pipes of Ana- 
to 


rust, cost for the average home only 


conda Brass, forever immune 
frames are 


ab ¢ a ta 
value. ibout $60 more than pipe that 
merely “resists” rust for a limited 
time only. 


require 


and, of course, never rust. 


Gutters, rainpipes and roof flash 
Bianes ings of Anaconda Copper give ex- 
tra years of expense-free service. 
lifetime Solid Brass and Bronze hardware 
retains its rich beauty indefinitely 
And well-made water storage tanks 
of Copper or Everdur (strengthen- 
ed Copper) stop rust at a trouble: 
some source. 


For our booklet, “Copper, Brass 
and Bronze in the Home’, address 


Anaconda Ltd., 


American Brass 


New Toronto, Ont. 
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Di d 

y Darky 

; By ANN ELIZABETH WILSON 

| 

| 7ATCHING them both walking cautiously across 

the lawn, one as black as a penguin, the othe 

rather like a wiry-coated white clo [ am alwa 
slightly shocked by the fact that both of them seer 
to be wearing trousers. It is very upsetting. Some 
day I am going to make some arrangement about 
ting them long serge skirts. They are : it of | 
without them as a dowager queen 

Some way, they have got linked up in n I 
with two very forbidding housekeepers of mine. ¢ 

RB was a Scotch matron and about fifty—that’s Dia 
The other was about forty-five and native—tl 

7 Darky They were both as mean as sin and would 
have felt about each other just a; Diana and Darl 
do—hate at first sight. It isn’t that ‘Diana is a white 
Scotch terrier and Darky a black cat; it’s somethir 
more. I think it’s that they are both such terrifie 
matriarchs. It seems to be out of this that all their 

—_ nobility and all their villainy spring. 

In many ways, they are much alike. They are bot! 
faithful but extremely hateful wives; indefatigabl 
hunters and dragon housekeepers. Either of ther 
will guard a door like Cerberus against the other o1 
the world. Neither of them ever has a flea thoug 
every other animal on the farm is hopping with them 
And their word is law. 

When Diana’s first husband died, she refused ste 
fastly to remarry for years. A dreamy old woma 
with matters in the fields to attend to, ar syular 
beat through the woods to cover every day ha 
Interest in man or beast, save perhaps a certa VOO 
chuck on the hill, and a rug by the bed at night 
Barking on the terrace at evening wit} m ( 

: volume something like a wind in a cavern, she mad 

| the house safe, inspected the cellar windows to se 
that they were fastened, and then retired 

| Finally, forced into marriage much against he 

higher principles, she produced her second litter 
four strapping daughters. She taught them the basi 
virtues, saw them safely installed in a steel-wire 
ishing school for young ladies, and resumed her form- 
er life. During those months, Darky knew better tha 
to so much as stroll through the cellar, and discreeth 
postponed the arrival of three sons until the nursery 
was clear. 

Then the tables were turned Diana voluntarily 
abandoned a very pleasant winter bench by the furnac 
and took to sporadic skunking in the bus} It comp 
cated matters a little that there was no us itt 
her in the cellar after these forays; Darky had it 

After this, one would think that they had both had 
enough of maternity for the vear—but 1 No soone? 
had Darky emerged from the Purdah than Diar 
two elder daughters produced large far es 
was simply no use for them to try to raise ther rt 
matriarch intervened. A grandmother always ki 
best. Save for an occasional surreptitious mea 
their rightful parents, the pups never knew thi 
mother. Darky and her kittens spent the 
hours up the telephone poles 

Yet if you think that Darky would put up w 
state of affairs for long, you are mistake) If 
was adopting children, ‘ t tox 
There being no feline young in the neighborh« 
took on a full-time nursing cont} 
raised it. After two months, wher ds . 
slightly waning, she submitted to suc hildisk 
as being shaken | i rat bY tt 
flow was again established, or d 
that ember s 1 back K¢ 
She wa ( nd D S 

ual irritat Ww! Dark 
abroad, she k e) s shut 

Not cont with f subd | ) 
withstood the } ds one a \ ‘ CKe 
baby’s scent across the 1 dow S } 

s like a ick ful unt I ! t vel ne 
From Left to Right eon Gee : 
bring er back to eart! » Ss cat 
Long fter the fox was we est 
First Row—George Arliss, the screen star, with she wailed about oe ut nignt Sree 
Lord and Lady Byng outside one of the studios in it once more, No} TOYrsook it { 
Hollywood during a recent inspection tour. The f kittens seemed re rgent n ! 
former Lt.-Governor of Canada and late head of 
Scotland Yard, is in Southern California with Diana and Darky—there they 
Lady Byng in an effort to regain his health. through the grass a good six feet apart Darky’s 
Breaking his long visit to the United States which , ae panes: ane they x ae os ; ‘ f 
has: laden tee fifteen years without a visit to his _ oe grown, tn . = —— nah asia acs 
native England, Roland Young, one of the most chase. Dreamy old women in black and white trouset 
popular leading men of the films today, packs up Darky with a receding chin that gives no clue to that 


and leaves Hollywood for London, where he will 
visit relatives and fulfill a contract to appear in a 
motion picture of British make. He is shown here 


puissant nature; Diana with slightly bowed hind 


+ 


legs that cannot detract from a dignity which neve 





1 falters. I must get them those skirts! 
with a very close frienc 
Second Row—Adele Astaire, prominent American 
musical comedy dancer and one of Broadway's 
“favorite daughters”, photographed on her arrival 
at Southampton en route to London, where she 


N A great natural arena the wonderful story of the 
Battle of Hastings and the foundation of Battle 
Abbey will be presented by 7,000 people drawn fron 
I 
was joined by Lord Cavendish, younger son of the 


all parts of East Sussex, at Hastings itself this sum 
Duke of Devonshire, to whom she is engaged. 


mer, July 2nd to 16th, in the Abbey grounds 
Organization is already making rapid strides. East 


Lord and Lady Broughman, the latter the former Sussex has been divided into areas and the villages or 


Valerie French, granddaughter of Field Marshal 
French, photographed on their arrival in New 
York on a visit to the United States. 


towns in each area grouped together under central 
leadership will each play one episode. Hastings itself, 
will stage the episode of the actual battle, and the en- 
tire resources of this historic town with nearly 70,000 
inhabitants are being mobilized to make the presenta- 
tion worthy of the town which gave its name to this 
great conflict. The towns of Eastbourne and Lewes 
are preparing episodes, and in all there will be ten 
groups, the other centres apart from those mentioned 
being Battle itself, Bexhill, Heathfield, Robertsbridge, 
Rye, Sidley and Wadhurst. 


Third Row—Sir Josiah Stamp, British economist 
and a director of the Bank of England, who re- 
cently headed a Royal Commission in Canada on 
wheat matters, together with Lady Stamp and 
their son, Dr. Trevor Charles Stamp, photographed 
on their arrival in New York. They are en route 
to Chicago, where Dr. Stamp is to marry Frances 
Bosworth, member of a prominent Evanston, IIL, 
family 
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Among Those Present 
XVIIIl.— Dr. Alexander Primrose 


By JEAN GRAHAM 


O HAVE given over forty years 

of service to the Medical De- 
partment of the University of To- 
ronto, and to retire in December, 
1931, followed by the best wishes 
of colleagues and students is the 
proud and enviable record of Dr. 
Alexander Primrose, of Toronto, 
who has an alphabet of honors 
following his name. 

Dr. Primrose, who is of Scottish 
descent, was born in Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, in 1861, and received his 
early education at Pictou Academy. 
Many of our distinguished Cana- 
dians have come from that coun- 
ty. Early in the school career of 
this young Pictou lad, it was seen 
that he was a genuine student. It 
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General Electric 


Servants 


VERY task that can be performed 
electrically can be done dependably 
and economically by Made-In-Canada 
electrical appliances bearing the name 
“General Electric”. 


In many different capacities General 
Electric Servants are today bringing new 
standards of comfort and convenience 
to the finest homes throughout the 
Dominion. 


In the most up-to-date home laundries 
are found G-E Washers and Ironers. The 
finest kitchens boast a G-E Refrigerator, 
a G-E Hotpoint Range. A G-E Hotpoint 
Percolator and perhaps a Waffle Iron 
grace the dining-room. 
room accommodates a G-E Full Range 
Radio and G-E Telechron chiming Clock. 


For your own home you can choose 
General Electric Servants with the con- 
fidence that they will always serve you 
faithfully and well. They can be pur- 
chased through any General Electric 
Dealer on the convenient G-E Budget 


Plan. 
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was to the Scottish capital, Edin- 
burgh, that he directed his steps 
after leaving Pictou, and in 1886 
he took the degree of M.B.C.M. 
from the medical department. In 
those days, as now, Edinburgh was 
held in high esteem in the realm 
of medical science, and the young 
Canadian graduate had before him 
the prospect of a successful career. 
There followed post-graduate work 
at Middlesex Hospital, London, and 
Paddington Children’s Hospital, 
after which he returned to Canada, 
in 1889, and was at once appointed 
Demonstrator in Applied Anatomy 
in the old Toronto School of Medi- 
cine at the time of its re-organi- 
zation. His advancement in this 
department was rapid. He was 
made associate professor in 1892 
and professor in 1896, which posi- 
tion he held until 1907. His ad- 
vancement in surgery was hardly 
less rapid. Appointed associate pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery in 1897, 
he became professor in 1918 and 
occupied that chair until the end 
of 1931. Dr. Primrose has always 
been interested in medical educa- 
tion and took an active part in the 
organization and administration 
of the Faculty of Medicine, of 
which he was secretary from 1894 
until 1918. When the Great War 
broke out and the University Hos- 
pital was being organized, he was 
among the first to offer his 
services, and went overseas as 
Senior Surgeon with that unit. He 
was with Hospital Number 4, at 
Saloniki and had a strenuous year 
in the East. Then he was recalled 
to Canada and later was appointed 
Consultant Surgeon to the Cana- 
dian Forces in England, where he 
served with distinction and was 
made a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath by His Majesty, King 








DR. ALEXANDER PRIMROSE 


George, in recognition of his ex- 
ceptional work. 

The after-the-war period brought 
many changes to the University. 
In the Faculty of Medicine old de- 
partments were reorganized and 
new ones created. Expansion was 
made possible by the gift of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
Faculty required a man of vision, 
tact and judgment at its head. In 
Dr. Primrose, the Board of Gov- 
ernors found the ideal officer and 
appointed him Dean in 1920. Since 
that time the Faculty of Medicine 
has rapidly developed, until now it 
is second to none on the continent. 
Lavishly as honors have been 
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Practice of Surgery (1907) which 
especially gave him distinction as 
a contributor to medical literature. 
As an administrative officer of the 
Faculty of Medicine, first as 
Secretary and then as Dean, he 
rendered remarkable service, and 
was unsparing of time and energy 
in promoting the welfare of the 
Faculty of Medicine. He has been 
true in every way to the splendid 
traditions of the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine. In courtesy, industry 
and honor, he has set a fine 
example to a great body of stu- 
dents, who will do well to follow 
in his illustrious footsteps. 


A famous writer in pedagogics 
has said that teaching is the 
noblest of professions and the 
sorriest of trades. With Dr. Prim- 
rose, every task he undertook was 
made a profession. His thorough- 
ness as an instructor and ,demon- 
strator contributed largely to mak- 
ing the high reputation justly held 
abroad by the Toronto School of 
Medicine. There was nothing 
slovenly about his work—no loose 
ends to be tied by others. In June, 
1930, at Philadelphia, the Fellows 
of the American Association 
elected this Toronto professor to 
the President’s chair—a high dis- 
tinction to fall to the lot of an 
“alien”. 

The home life of this distin- 
guished Canadian has been most 
happy, with that atmosphere of re- 
pose and comradeship essential to 
professional success. Dr. Primrose 





CHILDREN OF MR. AND MRS. W. DOUGLAS GRAY, and_ grand- 
daughters of Mr. W. T. Gray and the late Dr. W. Harley Smith of Toronto. 
—Pbhoto by Cyril Rosber. 


showered upon him, Dr. Primrose 
has remained the same dignified 
and simple gentleman as he was in 
student days. At the present he is 
also president of the Canadian 
Medical Association. 

While Dr. Primrose, in his 
career, has known varied activities, 
he is pre-eminent as a_ teacher. 
Hundreds of students in Canada 
and beyond the seas, can bear testi- 
mony to his ability as instructor. 
An interesting feature in connec- 
tion with his lectures on Anatomy 
was the illustration by clever draw- 
ings of certain anatomical pe- 
culiarities. This versatility on the 
lecturer’s part prevented any sen- 
sation of dullness in the hearer. 
The subject of Anatomy was made 
quite as entertaining as a chapter 
of romance. Dr. Primrose is not 
without his own literary adven- 
tures. Among many contributions 
to the literature of Anatomy and 
Surgery may be noted “The Anato- 
my of the Orang-outang” (1898) 
and “Tuberculous Diseases of the 
Bones and Joints” in the American 


TO BE MARRIED. 


has three daughters: Mrs. Gra- 
ham Joy, Mrs. Norman Macdon- 
nell and Miss Olive Primrose. His 
only son, Lieutenant Howard Prim- 
rose, died on active service in the 
Great War, 1916. Dr. Primrose is 
a Presbyterian, a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Toronto. Loyalty 
to church, country and Empire is 
one of his notable characteristics. 
That he may long be spared to en- 
joy a life of retirement in his 
beautiful home is the wish of a 
host of friends. In addition to the 
honors already mentioned, Dr. 
Primrose has the degree of 
F.R.C.S. (England), LL.D. (To- 
ronto, Edinburgh and Dalhousie). 
In June, 1931, he had the honor of 
delivering a lecture, “The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Surgery”, at the 
annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. 
ee 

Contortionists are said by a cir- 
cus manager to be the happiest 
performers. They ought to be, 
when they have no trouble in mak- 
ing ends meet.—Weston Leader. 


i 
er 


The Earl of Warwick and his fiancée, Miss Margaret 


Whigham, whose engagement was announced recently, photographed at the 


the Cafe De Paris. 
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Away goes 
that 4 o'clock 
(ired feeling ! 


© 
Every day more women 
are discovering that “four- 
o clock-tiredness” and_ its 
accompanying aches and 
pains are caused by ill- 
fitting shoes — and they 
switch to Cantilevers. 


Now they sing as they 
walk, for they’re tired no 
more and foot troubles are 
over, Cantilever’s natural 
shaped lines and famous 
flexible arch have given 
bound-up muscles _ their 
freedom and the feet a new 
grace and poise. 


5 

You'll have happier feet 
and a happier face if you 
wear Cantilevers. Drop in 
and try on some of the new 
styles. At the new low 
price they're decidedly fine 


value. 


CANTILEVER 
WOMEN’S SHOES 


are sold by 


“T. EATON Couns 


Queen and James Sts., 
Toronto 





College St., Toronto 
Montreal 
Hamilton 


CANTILEVER SHOE 
SHOPS: 
9 Queen St., E., Toronto 
1414 Stanley St., Montreal 
241 Slater St., Ottawa 
8 John St., North, Hamilton 


CANADIAN DEPART- 
MENT STORES LTD.: 


Brantford 
Chatham 
Kitchener 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
Peterboro 


St. Catharines 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sudbury 
Woodstock 


HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY : 


Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Victoria 
Vancouver 


The Robert Wright Co., 
Brockville 


Rowland Hill Shoe Store, 
London 


E. C. Scarrow, Owen Sound 
Trott’s Shoe Store, Windsor 


The T. Eaton Co. Maritimes 
Ltd., Halifax 
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Deo You Mauve Mer? 


By MARGARET BUTCHER 


REALLY cannot imagine what 
we should do without Mrs. Ab- 
Her advice 


nvaluable. 
so invariably and reliably 


haps the matter concerns a 
roblem of cooking. 

Ask Mrs. Abinger, 
dy, helpfully. 

So you call her on the phone. 
Mrs. Abinger, dear,” you croon. 
)1 put a what-is-it in hot water 


” says some- 





or in cold? Muriel has been try- 

ing her curling-tongs on the cook- 

ery book and I can’t find out.” 
“Why, cold, dear, naturally!” re- 


plies Mrs. Abinger. “I thought 
everybody knew that.” 
Then you know exactly where 


you are 
kettle on. 
Or perhaps it is the choice of 
Henry’s new suit, which is causing 
him some anguish of soul. Ever 
since breakfast he has been rather 


and dash out and put the 


. You do look a lady in that.” 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


Odd and unexpected things in the night. 


argumentative and trying, so we 
ring up Mrs. Abinger and ask her 
to come round. She is there almost 
immediately. She never fails us. I 
fancy advice must be her hobby, 
since—knowing her—it is quite 
impossible to put it down to a sense 
of humor, perverted or otherwise. 

“Why, this one!” she says bright- 
ly, inspecting the two favorite pat- 
terns. “It will make Henry look 
much broader, and that sort of stuff 
does cut so well.” 

That quite settles it. Henry 
knows, just as though he had been 
condemned to view the finished 
article, that it would give him the 
appearance of something between 
an up-ended ski and a moribund 
rag-bag. There is no argument; 
even Henry has learned to appreci- 
ate Mrs. Abinger’s peculiar gifts. 

It is the same with hats. 

“Now,” you say, wavering slight- 
ly between the pink one and the 
black with the flap-things. “Which 
would you choose?” 

“Oh, that one!” 
Abinger decisively. 
a lady in that.” 

Consequently, quite apart from 
any personal aversion to looking 
like a lady, you very wisely send 
that particular specimen back to 
the store, forthwith. After all, you 
always had your doubts about it. 


replies Mrs. 
“You do look 


GAIN, when buying furniture 

her help cannot be over-rated. 
It was in this manner, to be pre- 
cise, that we learned to value her 
talents, in the little affair of the 
folding bed. Muriel, who pur- 
chased in direct opposition to her 
suggestion, has slept like a log ever 
since, but it was different for me. 
Mine, bought on Mrs. Abinger’s 
most insistent advice, showed its 
disposition quite early—that very 
night, in fact. It possessed all the 
more obvious disadvantages of a 
pebble beach, coupled with many of 
the worst mannerisms of a recalci- 
trant deck-chair. It did odd and 
unexpected things in the night, ac- 
companied by loud reports, ending 
either by depositing me on the floor 
or doubling up on me in such a way 
that I had to be extricated by the 


family. In the end Henry convert- 
ed it into a chicken-house, which 
office it held until the neighbors 


complained of its ineradicable habit 
of going off like a gun after bed- 
time. 

After that we decided to take 
Mrs. Abinge® with us on our shop- 
ping expeditions. 


Moreover, we never attempt t 
go for a holiday without first con 
sulting her. In the last whittling 
down, so to speak, she is in great 


demand. If she insists, for in 
stance, that this spot is superior 
to that one we know that—should 


we ever be absurd enough to go 
there—the food will be simply 
filthy, the other visitors a scourge 
and the weather the worst for ten 
years. It is such a help. 

She is quite useful, too, in liter- 
ary matters. I have this 
through to her—with certain tact- 
ful alterations as to nomenclature 

and she was most emphatic. 

“You'll never sell that one, dear,” 
she observed. “The papers won't 
buy nonsense of that description. 
Things must have an 
truth about them.” 

You see? 


read 


element of 


A More Beautiful Canada 


VERY unimproved or unplant- 
ed home in Canada can be 
made more attractive by the judi- 
cious use of trees, shrubs, vines, 
flowers and well-kept grass. The 
old saying that a home is not a 
home until it is planted very well 
emphasizes the necessity and wis- 
dom of planting. Some places 
have lagged behind in the matter 
of beautification. This is perhaps 
more noticeable in rural districts. 
However, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that where intelli- 
gent attention is given to this 
matter the results may be very 
satisfactory indeed. 
Canada is a land of rare natur- 
al beauty from the d’Or 
Lakes of Cape Breton Island to 


Bras 


those famous mountains whose 


feet are kissed by the waves of 
the Pacific. Nature has endowed 
this country with the most beau- 
tiful and the greatest variety of 
natural scenic grandeur to be 
found anywhere in the universe. 
Mountains, lakes, streams, for- 
ests, plains, waterfalls, are to be 
found in great abundance. The 
unlovely spots are man-made and 
it would seem that the least we 
can do is to make these man-made 
places sufficiently attractive that 
they will, in some measure at 
least, be in keeping with the great 
natural beauty to be found 
throughout this great Dominion. 
The progressiveness and thrift of 
a community or municipality are 
often reflected in its appearance 
and the best advertising that any 
community can do is to present 
a pleasing appearance to the 
world—an appearance of progres- 
siveness, thrift and industry, re- 
flected by well-planted and well- 
kept public and private grounds. 

We are influenced to a greater 
extent than we realize by our sur- 
roundings. Children are particu- 
larly sensitive in this regard. 
Surely a home in and around 
which flowers are grown is a bet- 
ter place to bring up children 
than a home where no attention 
whatever is paid to these friends 
of the plant kingdom. As the 
twig is bent the tree is inclined 
is an old saying and very applic- 
able in connection with the train- 
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IVERHOLME 


74 ST. GEORGE ST. 


MRS. STEPHENSON, Proprietress 


has reduced all rates 20 per cent. and is still 
maintaining the excellent service this house has 
always been noted for. 
the house with private baths and running water, 
making this exclusive pension 
able rates. 


Also has entirely refitted 


at most reason- 
Phone Kingsdale 0642 





ing of children. If children are 
taught to love flowers and to be- 
come familiar with them, their 
hearts will be filled with love for 
these things which will leave less 
room in their hearts and minds 
for the things that hurt and des- 
troy. 

We frequently meet with the 
objection that gardens and flow- 


ers cost too much or that they 
take too much time. The truth is 
that it is not so much a matter 


of money or time as it is of de- 


sire and disposition. If we are 


have gardens and 
flowers and really desire to have 
attractive home surroundings, we 


disposed to 


will have them no matter how 
busy we may be. Your nearest 
Experimental Farm or Agricul- 


tural College will gladly give you 
information 


regarding suitable 
varieties for your district. The 
cost in any event need be only 
trifling and the amount spent on 
the nursery stock necessary to 
improve the average size home 
will be one of the finest invest- 


ments that possibly can be made. 








By Julia 


Beautifully slender, marvelously molded, her 
figure. How could a woman like that so neglect 
her complexion? For a few words of exnert 


advice would have meant all the 


E peted need never run the fi 


“tragic” skin. You can learn in two seconds 


the daily care advised by the w 
| 


complexion, read it, practice it. 


Simply, twice a day, morning and evening, 
apply a generous lather of Palmolive Soap and 
warm water to face and throat. Work well into 
the pores. This is best done with the hands. 
Then rinse away with warm water. Finish with § 
a cold rinse. Hot water should ever touch your 
skin. If your face is dry, apply oil or tissue 


cream after the night treatment. 


More than 20,000 of the world’s leading 


ee have urged that for t 
c 

at the right, headed, ‘‘Beauty In 
will tell you why. Please read it 


PALMOLIVE 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL 


beauty specialists. For the sake of a youthful 


eansing you use Palmolive Soap. The panel 
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a Test Tube” ®, 
carefully. 


* 


COMPLEXION 





Starence 
pte O eal *2Pnnens 


BEAUTY IN 
A TEST TUBE 


Olive oil for the com- 
plexion! Always known 
to keep skin 
supple, youthful. 


But can you get enough 
olive oil in soap ? How 
much, actually, goes 
into Palmolive ? Here is 
the exact amountof olive 
oil that goes into every 
ten-cent cake—in this 
test tube at the right. 
Palmolive is the only 
large-selling soap made 
of vegetable oils exclu- 
sively. 
using olive oil as a base. 
Other ingredients are 
simply oils from palm 
trees. The color is the 
natural green of olive 
and palm oils—no 
artificial coloring. 









soft, 


The only one 


‘Julia Foster has interviewed over 2,600 beauty experts 
in the past two years. She attends beauty conventions, 
is in and out of smart restaurants, clubs, theatres 
information on beauty subjects is authentic. 
your careful reading 


Her 
It deserves 
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MAKE THE LOVABLE 


O other perfume in all 

the world can greet you 
with the tenderness and 
refreshing touch of the 
Yardley Lavender. In 
162 years none haspre- 
sumed to take its place 
best- 


a. 







Fashion’s 


as 
| »ved companion; and 
none ever w ill. Make 


the Yardley Lav ender 

your perfume—for the 
solace that it brings 
when you tired and 
for the fascination that is 
Yardley’s alone. In stop- 
pered bottles at 35c—and 
gift cases from 85c to $10, 
at alls good drug and de part- 
ment stores 


are 


YARDLEY LONDON 


wae oe ee ke Y 
LAVENDER _ : 
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Knitted undies 
with a deep V 
they cut 
crotch. 


modern as yourself! Vests 
back. Snug tights (and are 

with oe ic top and reinforced 
Knitted for close fit, es comfort 
nd plenty of action. Triml y-tailored. Smart- 
ness and dash in every line. Small, medium 
large sizes. Made of finest mercerized 
for Spring and Summer wear. 
ight thriftily priced at 


aV0e. ea 


and 


‘ > 15-4] 
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Warmth 
that 


Heals 
COLDS 
CHILLS 

RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO 
BRONCHITIS 
NEURITIS 
AND ALL 


CHILL-CAUSED 
ILLS 


NEVE 


AND ALL CHILL-CAUSED ILLS 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Pleasing the Guest NEW SPRING BEAUTY 


ISABEL 


enjoyed 


By 


OODBYE. We have 

J your stay so much. I do hope 

» shall have you with us again. 
soon.” 

And the hostess speeds the guest 
of a night, a week-end or longer, 
satisfied that his or her stay under 
the family rooftree has been made 
as pleasant as possible. 

But has it? 

Well laid plans for entertainment 
and a jolly time are important, but 
not infrequently it is attention to 
the little details that make the vis- 
itor’s stay a thing of constant en- 
joyment or one of petty annoyances 
and embarrassments that some- 
times mar the best of visits. 

For instance, what can make a 
guest feel more helpless than to 
find that that most indispensable 
of toilet articles—the toothbrush 
has been forgotten or mislaid in 
the packing of the luggage? It is a 
relief to discover that a thoughtful 
hostess has provided for such an 
eventuality by supplying the guest 
bathroom with a toothbrush in its 
cellophane wrapper. 

Other supplies which might be 
included in the well-equipped guest 


room are tooth-paste, perhaps a 
comb and, especially for feminine 
guests, a box of cleansing tissues, 


small jars of vanishing and cleans- 
ing cream, powder, a glass jar filled 
with decorative puffs of absorbent 
cotton, and hair-pins, which are re- 
turning to their old place of im- 
portance in the scheme of things. 
Of course there will be bath salts 

perhaps one of the invigorating 
kind with the delightful aroma of 
pine needles or a splendidly luxur- 
ious sort lightly scented with a 
delicious floral fragrance. Or 
sibly one of the new effervescent 
sort that are particularly fine for 
use where the water is hard. 

Hotels seem to have made an ex- 
tremely thorough study of how to 
provide for the comfort of their 
men guests. The average hostess 
can obtain several valuable point- 
ers from them. 


pos- 


In the large hotel in Ottawa 
which is filled with the country’s 
legislators when Parliament is in 


session, I noticed recently that an 
old-fashioned pin cushion occupied 
a prominent place on the dresser. 
of various sizes, 


On it were pins 
buttons, needles threaded with 
white and black thread. And the 


thread had been knotted too, if you 
please. 

Accidents which result 
sightly cuts after shaving 
pen in spite of the safety razor. 
And what man would not be decid- 
edly glad to find that he has been 
provided with of those 
pencils which stem the flow 
ay 
ing to conceal the damage? 


in un- 
still hap- 


one 


If yours is a country house with 


little 
when 
yplied to the skin, as well as help- 


MORGAN 


yours is that kind of household. .by 
reminding the tardy guest of the 
flight of time. One with a radium 
dial visible at night and preferably 
with an almost silent tick, or better 
still, with no tick at all, is an un- 
obtrusive ornament of great con- 
venience. 

Small details, these, but things 
that add much to the perfect hos- 
pitality that makes the guest’s stay 
truly enjoyable. When later on, the 
hostess receives the usual bread- 
and-butter letter she reads it with 
the pleasant conviction that it is 
not conforming merely to a conven- 
tion, but it is the sincere “thank 
you” of one who has really enjoyed 
the time he or she has spent under 
her roof. 


DRESSING TABLE 


NEW novelty cigarette lighter 

masquerades very successfully 
as a rather generous lipstick built 
on squatty lines. When the top of 
the supposed lipstick is removed it 
reveals a wheel and wick set into 
the place where ordinarily the lip 
paste would be. The lighter is re- 
filled through the bottom of the 
“lip-stick”. It is finished in metal 
and enamel in a number of colors. 

Everything possible is being 
done to make travel as painless as 
possible. One of the newest things 
is a travel case which contains a 
bottle of brilliantine with a substi- 
tute atomizer top which, upon ar- 
rival may replace the screw bottle 
top. 

In New York the younger set 
has been wearing metal monograms 
on their bags and belts—and now 
on the low side of the beret. One 
of the smart shops there has a 
“monogram dress” for its youthful 
clientele which is ordered specially 
for each customer in order that her 
own initials may be put on the belt. 


e e 
A woman’s college is making 
much of the fact that recently 


compiled statistics show that men 
get mad an average of six times 
a week, and women only three. 
Yes, but who makes the men mad? 

Atlanta Constitution. 

e 

Contributing factors to the 
problem of juvenile discipline and 
control: the razor-strop went out 
with safety-razors, the hair-brush 


with bobbed hair and the wood- 
shed with natural gas._-Arkansas 
Gazette. 
* 
The red stripes in a barber's 
pole, we are told, originally 


meant that he performed the oper- 
ation known as bleeding. We see 
no reason why our barber should 


the attendant outdoor sports, you have taken his down.-The Hum- 
will want to keep on hand one of oyist. 

those lotions that are so soothing e 

for eves that have become inflamed op as mi 

1e cuckoo leaves the sunny 
ai — ree eee 0 lial forests of Africa for our shores 
wind. A little iodine will be de- _ ; 

: : - once a year,” says a naturalist. 
cidedly convenient for treatment of No wonder it's batted a dentine 
minor accidents that are likely to Sanaks ii onde, 1 ; 
crop up at the best of times. And j ae ; 
vou will be glad of your foresight ° 
in providing a generously large A modest tax on every plan for 
atte of lotion with which to the ending of the depression 
soothe the sunburned cuticle of ought to bring prosperity back 
guests who have sunned not wisely, with a bang.—Portland Oregon- 
but too well. lan. 

And by the Way, not only Is © 
clock on the bedside table a con- If we sit back and let the other 
venience much appreciated by the fellow do it, it won’t be long be- 
guest, but it will help to keep fore he is doing us.—Norfolk Vir- 
things running on scheduk if yginian-Pilot. 





A CHARMING POSE of that young Winnipeg danseuse, 
Pauline Olsen. 
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FROM TIP TO TOE! 


Exquisite beauty includes every part of 
yourself! Skin must be clear, glamor- 
ous. Contour firm. Hands white as lilies! 
Hair agleam with health. Form lithe! 


Hurry to the Helena Rubinstein Salon 
—if a single link of beauty is missing! 
For no beauty method in the world is 
so specialized as Helena Rubinstein’s. 
The young skin—the mature skin, the 
dry, the oily, the blemished, the normal 
..the temperamental, the difficult, the prematurely aged skin...every 
type, kind and contour has an individual Helena Rubinstein treatment. 


HERBAL MASK, HOT MASK Of WATER LILY TREATMENTS, are exclusive 
with this Salon. Yet—for all their distinction, Helena Rubinstein 
treatments are happily attuned to every current income demand! 


Come for a Face Analysis, a daily beauty guide, and a new Make-Up created 
especially for you—the real you. Consultation without charge. 


126 BLOOR ST. WEST, TORONTO Te 
LONDON 
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May W Send You Our Beau N a FREI 


HISCOTT INSTITUTE, LTD., 61 F College St., 
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Toronto 
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Are You 
Still Lovely 
when 


the Evening 
Weanes ? 


After the last dance will 
his mental picture of you be 
sweet, charming, remember- 
able? For all dances to come, 
let pure Pompeian Creams and 


du 


will exactly suit your indi- 
vidual coloring. 
The new Pompeian Lipstick 
gives a youthful, vital bril- 
liance. Three perfect shades. 
Unusually smooth. 
proof. 
At night use Pompeian Dr 
Night Cream. 
thorough cleanser, then leave 
on a second film all night, to 
soften and soothe 
protect. You'll look lovelier Is 
tomorrow in after years. 
You are assured that while 
you can pay more for your 
beauty products, you cannot 
buy higher quality than 
Pompeian. 


Powders assure you of e7 
ing beauty. 

Know the caress of the 
Day Cream which vanishes so 
quickly. Choose one of the 
five shades of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, so suitable to 
your complexion. Just the 
right weight—not so light as 
to look grainy, nor so heavy 
that it cakes. And Pompeian 
Bloom (rouge) . . . Oriental, 
Light, Medium, Dark, Vivid 
or Orange one of these 


BEAUTY PRODUCTS 


Indelible Lipstick 60c. Night Cream (Cleansing Cold Cream) 60c. 
Day Cream (Vanishing) 60c. Massace (€ ream 60c. Sesmier Compact 60c. 
Talc 25c. Beauty Powder 60c. Bloom 60c. Dusting Powder $1.00. 


MAKE BEAUTY AN ALL-DAY HABIT 


Sales Agents; Harold F. Ritchie & Co. Ltd., 10-18 McCaul St., Toronto, Ont. 


CUTICURA 


THE SYMBOL OF PURITY 


To Those Who Appreciate the Best 


in Toilet Preparations 
The Seap, fragrant and pure, cleanses and protects; the 
Ointment, antise ptic and healing, removes rashes and irrl- 
tations ; the Taleum imparts a pleasing fragrance to the skin. 







So 





Ointment 25c. and 50c. Talcum 25¢ 
4d., Montreal. 


1p 25¢ Canadian Depot: J. T. Wait Compa), 


Try Cuticura Shaving Cream. 
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pPATOU’S ‘Sailor: red and white straw 
with black ciré band. 
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TALBOT’S Sailor: rough straw, rolled 
brim. 


the Spot 


By MARIE CLAIRE 


NHISRE is a good deal to be said 

avainst the month of March, 
ticularly by those who have no 
rish blood in them, the poor crea- 
ies. It is a windy unreliable 
lystering month that sends hares 
ad and encourages discourage- 
ment in the rest of us. Tradition 
vedits March with the Creat- 


ven ¢ 
r’s discouragement with the whole 
human race. It is said to have been 


the Seventeenth that the win- 


ows of Heaven were opened and 
he flood began which was designed 
) wash every one of them away 
xcept Noah and his menagerie. 
e are not told how Mrs. Noah 
ment her time in the Ark, but from 


rsonal experience in travelling 
ith one or two animals I think it 
highly probable she was wise 
mough to give Noah the baggage 


necks, Shut herself into her cabin, 
nd turn her attention to some- 
ing cheerful. And when Mrs. 
oah stepped out of the Ark in 


pril it was probably in her new 
ring hat. Say what you like 
out March, but remember that 
ith Shakespeare’s daffodils Spring 
ats come before the swallow dares, 
dt year at least they take the 
inds of March with beauty. In 





E MONNIER'’S Wide Sailor: Chinese 
blue and white. 


ny April let us not forget 
i vote of thanks to its pre- 
for bringing them. 

on the head to put the hat 


SI gy 1932 must be learned be- 
pr lse about them. Would that 
R.A could mark the spot and save 


neongruities that always 
vhen this sort of revolution 


ses. Worn in the wrong way 
] ing’s hats look very like 
'’s bad hats;. worn right 


as different as night from 
ie thing to do is to put your 
on tilted well forward, let 
the back of your charming 
i cover all the right side of 
ssibly) equally charming 
lake a look at yourself and 
MK how queer and rakish it is; 


Ni 










i 





BC "€ . 
IUX’S Halo: brown picot with 


“range and yellow marigolds. 





. Seasons past. 


then shut both eyes, give the hat 
another yank down over your right 
one and, without 


looking in your 
mirror again, hurry out. You are 
all set. It’s that last yank that 
does it. Sailors and toques and 
berets, Watteaus, skull-caps or 


capelines, all subscribe to this rule. 

It is emphatically a straw spring. 
There are probably fewer fabric 
hats among the models than for 
Agnes does show a 
few knitted fabrics but she is be- 
ginning to satisfy her love of knit- 
ting by doing it too in straw. She 
now makes the earlier silk jersey 
model (which looked so like the 
knobbly headdress of a Burmese 
Buddha,) in a knit straw, retain- 
ing the curious little knobs and 
pointed crown, and the high back. 
All her hats to date are very small 
and very shallow and built high 
with flowers or ribbon, at the side 
back, and she uses milan or picot, 
and a light weight shiny basket 
weave straw too. Her models are 
usually too extreme for most culti- 
vated taste, but whether you can 
like them or not they are always 
worth watching if you are interest- 
ed in style trends. Agnés gets there 
first very often. 


ATOU’S hats are as usual built 
for human nature’s daily food 
which isn’t to suggest for a mom- 
ent that they aren’t both bright 
and good. He is a grand designer. 
He is prepared to support the 
sailor or “canotier” that he 
launched so successfully last 
spring, through another season, 
with certain variations. The crown 
is shallower in most and 
sometimes creased and tucked in. 
It is a perfect hat to wear with 
swagger tailored clothes. Half the 
other big houses have adopted it in 
one form or another, Talbot, Le 
Monnier, Reboux and Rose Descat 
among them. He also does some 
extraordinarily good looking  for- 
ward tilted Watteau affairs, usual- 
ly with ribbon trimming. His gala- 
lith or celluloid field flowers in gay 
nursery colors on the front of the 
band his tilted white 
straw hats will be copied by thou- 
His straws range 
dull rough to the very 
smooth like “Ballibuntal’, 
milan in between. 
Speaking generally there 
fewer rough straws, which 
certainly look as though an April 
shower would make any one of 
them suitable material to fertilize 
the little May flowers. ‘““Montelupo” 
the best of the rough 
shiny straws. It looks as though 
it had some backbone. 


cases 


of one of 


sands no doubt. 
from the 
shiny 
with a lot of 
are 


ke OSe 


is one of 


Talbot shows a lot of sailors of 
the “Breton” variety, and many 
very like the American “gob” 


These are in milan or a rough, very 
shiny, light straw. Some 
very tiny clamp on the 
side of a young head over one eye 


weight 


are and 





MARIE ALPHONSINE’S Wide Sailor: 
Navy picot. 


' 


SATURDAY NIGHT 







JANE BLANCHOT’S Watteau: black 
picot, blue ribbon, Spring flowers. 


in a most engaging way. She likes 
a roll to her brim this year. 


E MONNIER’S shallow crowned 

sailors are very good looking 
and vastly becoming, and the little 
“dish-pan” hats and berets in picot 
trimmed with ribbon, quills, or 
very tidy flowers are pleasing too. 
There was so much talk of the re- 
turn of flower trimmings some of 
us were prepared to cart about a 
whole herbaceous border on our 
heads, but we needn’t have faced it. 
Flower trimming is very restrained 
and one sees far less of it among 
the models than ribbon or quills. 
Patou piles some coral geraniums 
on a black basket straw Watteau 





AGNES’ Tilted Black Straw: 
black carnations. 


rose and 


adaptation; Agnes uses a pair of 
carnations or a group of hyacinth; 
Reboux’s model “Moderne” has a 
halo of marigolds tilted in a most 
unsaintly way on its picot crown, 
and gardenias appear here and 
there. Apart from such as these, 
flowers are to be regarded warily. 

There are a surprising number 
of white straw hats appearing al- 
ready which would seem to point to 
white rather than the “natural” 
straws for summer. Black, with a 
touch of vivid color somewhere is 
apparently the most popular color 
just now, and there are lots of good 
blues such as Patou’s midnight, 
trimmed with flax blue. Red, cor 
sidering how difficult it is for most 
people to wear above the eyes is 
surprisingly in evidence. Navy, if 
your suit is blue, and black for 
your dress clothes isn’t exactly in 
spired news but it is true talk for 


the coming (would that I could cal 


it “the come”) Spring 
ee 
How sweet to waken in the morn 
When sunbeams first begin to 
creep 
Across the lea—and then to lie 
Right back again and go to 
sleep. 
Youngstown Telegram 
© 
What we wish the neighbor’s 
boy would learn is that kind 
hearts are more than cornets. 


Dallas News. 





TALBOT’S “GOB”: tiny sailor, rough 
straw, 





FREE 


For a week-end bag or purse 


et J& J COUETTES 


Sixty pads of cotton for applying Ambrosia 


For refilling Ambrosia Flask 





To Demonstrate 





with purchase of $122 size Ambrosia 


at any drug or department store 


PURSE-SIZE FLASK 
REFILL FUNNEL 
J&J COUETTES 


a $2 value for $1—to demonstrate the 


ONE-MINUTE FACIAL 


we even women who live in dirty cities can have clean, 
mountain-air complexions all day long 

For the Ambrosia flask, given free with each $1.00 bottle of Am- 

brosia, makes possidic quick clean-ups tw or ree es 

Half a minute to cleanse w \ ros Another half 1 te t 

wipe off or pat the face dry. You have had a complete facial! For 
bo ara 5 i Se ens Te atin anal 

Ambrosia 1s more than a pore- eep ciea tonic it aisO Makes 

powder cling as smooth as pollen on a lily-petal 


Cleansed, toned, ready for powder in 1 minute 


No grease to get in your hair; not! But w innot aft continue such 
You 


brosia facial while f e price ot one bottle ot Ar osia 


to wipe away. can even \ 1 1S ofte v. 4 
yourself an An 


yur coat and hat, 





I y VC 

eee 1 Offer limited—get yours now! 

Atter a dusty ride, a wearisome day ot 

shopping, or the steaming hot prepara We have theretore set 

con of a company dinner, a QuicKn Sale iSK I \ K 

Ambrosia clean-up gives your face the ind 1 more W | I D 

cool, young glow that you get trom a —s miss this chance ¢ $ 

walk ina sty rain. ‘ tor $ Ge 
or 

Prove it free! Sa ‘ 

Butyoudon’thaveto in \ 

take our word for it! pac 

To prove Ambrosia’s ‘ 

convenience and the fy 18 
yi | S 


exhilarating facial it 


have pre- 


Contributes to 


gives, we 





pared a little flask skin-health 
Ntaining enoug 
cor ining en ugh Remember: y get 
Ambrosia for 25 fa % sefreshing faciale 
cials. Yet the flask is f And 
ce i i 
so flatitcan be tucked in Ambrosia you get 
into your purse. 789 skin examinations | at New 1 cleans t con- 
The flasks have been York docts ns bures coskinhealth 





pore-deep, c utes to skin he 
made for — 


and will be sold 


especially yroven by 
this ofter 


separately. 


$2 value for $1 


You can obtain one /ree at any drug 
or department store with the purchase 
of a $1.00 bottle of Ambrosia. With 
it you will also get free a funnel to re Get your ftlask, 35¢ 


789 skin examinations made by a great 
New York doctor. This doctor's direc- 


tions for the care of each skin 


never 


type, 


just as he gave them to women who 
saw him personally at the clinic, are 
included in the booklet with every 
Ambrosia package 

package of 
fill flask from the larger Ambrosia  Couettes and refill funnel today—all 
bortle And 


box of Johnson & 


free a regular 35¢ free, with your $1.00 bortle of Ambro- 
Tol 1 
jonnson Couettes, ia, sromany drug or department store 
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THE 1-MINUTE FACIAL 


c% AMBROSIA FLASK... . (value 50¢) FREE 


- + « « « (value 35¢) FREE 


c AMBROSIA FUNNEL. . . (value 15¢) FREE 
$2° VALUE FOR $12 
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An Ambrosia 





sia washes away 


all soot, 
estfully ean. Flask t is 25 


nary bea 


y-aids. 


Copyright, 1982, Hinze Ambrosia, Inc, 
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q OWN RESIDENCE 










with all the comforts and 
refinements of home. 
Whether your stay is 








Permanent or temporary, you 
will enjoy the freedom of the 
luxurious reception rooms and 
lounge, the delightful restaurant 
facilities and the atmosphere of 
dignity and distinction. 


Alexandra Palace 


(An Apartment Hotel) 
University Avenue, Toronto 


Telephone Elgin 4730 
Personal Direction of Mr. H. H. Harris 
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STUDIO : 96 YONGE STREET 
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TELEPHONE: ELGIN 6714 









93 WEST BLOOR ST. 
TORONTO 


CAMERA PORTRAITS 






Member of F.T.D.A. 





CHOICE FLOWERS 


10 West Adelaide St. 
TORONTO 


Flowers Telegrapbed Anywhere 


8 to 








“Pink tooth brush” 





How serious ts it, 
on your 


I wonder 
B geo 
brush—seems innocent, 


tooth 

loesn’t it? Yet, “pink tooth 
is an indication of a 

may 


brush 


gum condition which 


cause you no end of trouble 


1 


before you are finally through 


Pink tooth brush’’ means 
yur gums have grown 
ind flabby through lack 


f exercise. The foods we eat 





ire too soft to give them the 

stimulation they need and so 

1ey become tender and 
leed easily 

The first tinge of “pink ; 

1 t frighten you, but it’s 

e to combDat pink tooth 

| efore it leads to ser- 

troubles, such as gingivi- 


_ Vincent's disease and even 


Start with Ipana today 


Start today hardening those 
ealthy, touchy gums of 
irs W Ipanaand massage 

Each time you brush your 
1 with Ipana put a little 

extra Ipana on your brush or 

nnoger ‘and rub it into your 
f Di rinse it off. Th 
| the ¢ age if 

[pana, helps n re if lefr there 
Ipana w ll make your teeth 


And before 


is gone you'll 


more sparkling 


the first tube 


notice anew firmness to your 


ums. Keep on with Ipana 
nd massage regularly—-and 
xu won't be bothered with 


pink tooth brush” any more 


Made in Canada 





<= 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO 
41 Benoit St., Montreal, P.Q 
Kindly send me a 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclose 
p 


1 18 a tw c 


mie 











drama and Shaw’s Too True 
Good will bring it up to date. 


IPANA 





2-D-13 


trial tube of IPANA 
| t 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 








THE GARDEN OF FRIENDSHIP in the Los Angeles Breakfast Club, where each tree, shrub and 
fountain has been dedicated by a member in honour of some dear one. 


THE SOCIAL WORLD 


ADELE 


% WORD may be either a star 


or a sword’’—so said Pompey 


the Great in John Masefield’s play 
recently presented at Hart House 
before His Excellency, Lord Bess- 
borough. 
Canada 
lustre since the evinced interest of 
His 
Jackson’s 
attracted by gossip of the Malvern 
Festival in 


The spoken word in 
certainly is attaining a 


Excellency, and Sir Barry 
friends here are being 


England during Aug- 


ust. The Play of the Wether 
(1533), The Alchemist (1610), 
Oroonoko ( 1695) and Tom Th umb 
the Great (1730) will make a 
fascinating dip into old English 


to be 


3y the way, it was in that little 


Adelphi church around the corner 
from 


Shaw’s house—and Barrie’s 
that Barrie’s godson, one of the 


original Peter Pan boys, was mar- 


ried recently to the Hon. Margaret 
Hore-Ruthven, more _ familiarly 
known to London society as one of 
the Ruthven twins. This news of 
Peter Pan’s growing up is coinci- 
dent with the announcement of 
“Bubbles” being appointed a Rear- 


Admiral commanding a_ battle 
cruiser squadron! : Rear- 
Admiral W. M. James, the great- 


grandson of Sir John Millais being 
in his youth the latter’s model for 
that well-known picture. 

Margaret Hore-Ruthven is a 
sister of the Countess of Carlisle 
who has visited Canada and it was 
with Lord Carlisle’s 

met the original 
the London stage 

once the toast of 
the town, who later married a 
Guardsman. This one-time elf of 
the Little People gave me a recipe 

not, alas, for elixir of youth 
for Tomato Jam! Coming from 
such a notable it merits chronicling 
“Put the fruit into 
water and then peel. To 
pound of 


when staying 
cousin that I 
Peter Pan of 


Pauline Chase 


tne 


but 


and here it 1s: 
bolling 
allow one 


thin 


very pound 
Cut in 


then 


sugar slices, stand 


night, removing to- 
Skim 


fo. 


over 
matoes boll tne 
then put 


20 minutes 


Syrup. 
and 


jellies 


tomatoes boil 
till it 
sliced lemon 


dition of on to every 


two pounds of fruit is a great im 
provement.’ 

Food reminds me 
fast 


entertained 


that the Break 
Los Angeles 
the officers of 
Canadian Club there at 
akfasts in its 
lubhouse, “The Garden of 


ship”. A novel 


I 


C] ib i 
the 


one of 1 


ekly bre 


famou 
Friend 
idea this—see th 
illustrating 


charming pictures 


section of the club’s quarters o 


several acres which includes 
mhana 
started by a 


gatherin 


show-ring for gy 


ances aS Ill Was 
horsemen 


enthusiasti 


around a horse-shoe table unde 
s after earl 
Frienc 


thousan 


eucalyptus tree 
Now a Pavilion of 
accommodating a 


viant 
canter 
ship 

guests is frequently the 
gatherings and re 
the newl 
Club 


international 
cently the officers of 
organized Canadian 
breakfasted 
Mexican polo team. 

The Hon Wellington 
the British Consul, accompanie 
the party which included name 
known Canada—Mr in 
Mrs. William Mellroy (the forme 
the C.P.R representative in Le 
Angeles Mr. T. B. Weatherbe 
the the newly opene 


with 


across 


manager of 


M. GIANELLI, 


The ad- 


recently 


+ 


perform- 
few 


scene of 
were 
members of the 


Gurney, 


jank of Commerce there); Major 


SOCIAL 


L’Esperance, Mrs. Gertrude Brick, 
of Winnipeg, and Mrs. David 
Bradshaw, of Vancouver. 

The Keeper of the Crown Jewels 
of England is General Sir George 
Younghusband and Sir George, 
who lives in that fascinating place 

the Tower of London, is an uncle 
of Mr. “Nim” Money, whose en- 
gagement isa recent announcement 
from Victoria. His fiancée is Helen 
Wilson—that very brilliant golfer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wilson’s 
daughter, and Mr. Money is Brig.- 
General and Mrs. Noel Money’s 
And apropos of jewels — the 
loveliest emerald and diamond ring 
is being worn by another Western 
girl, Mr. and Mrs. Montegu Black’s 
attractive daughter, Margaret, of 
Winnipeg, who has been visiting 


son. 


Mrs. Roderick Johnston in To- 
ronto. The engagement is not an- 
nounced formally as yet but the 


lucky man is Mr. Ronald Riley, Mr. 


and Mrs. Conrad Riley’s son of 


Winnipeg, and grandson of Mr. 
R. C. Riley. 
TORONTO 
QUIET week ended with a 
flourish when His Excellency 
arrived to spend one day—a day 


that included lunching with Mr. A. 
E. Dyment, attending the Eglinton 
Hunt Club where the M.F.H., Mr. 
George Beardmore, Mr. Gordon 
Perry, Mr. R. Y. Eaton and Mr. D. 
C. Durland were a stag party tak- 
ing tea with His Excellency, and 
after dining with the Syndics of 
Hart House—Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
Massey were in town for the event 

the performance of Pompey the 


Great at Hart House completed the 
usual busy day that fills a vice- 
regal programme. 

The Eglinton Hunt was en féte 


for its distinguished guest who was 
so interested that he even made a 
“grand tour” of the stables before 
the exhibition polo match and 
jumping competition which §at- 
tracted about 300 spectators includ- 
ing most of the hunting set in town 
except the officers of the Royal 
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Canadian Dragoons who had gone 


to St. John’s, Quebec, for their 
annual reunion dinner. But per- 
haps the one absentee most com- 


pensated was the convalescing 
young Erskine Eaton. It was his 
brother, Alan, who won the jump- 
ing competition—he is an intrepid 
young horseman, indeed, with a 
marvellous seat but on this occa- 
sion he won with Erskine’s pet 
horse Cuchulain and Erskine is 
still chuckling! Cuchulain, by the 
way, is the name of one of the 
ancient Irish heroes who was called 
The Hound of Ulster. 

The Eglinton Hunt a few nights 
previously had resounded to the 
trill of the youngest set—they were 
being most extensively entertained 
this week—and Dr. and Mrs. Alan 
Canfield’s not-out dance for Molly 
was one of the jolliest. The lounge 
of the Club was used for dancing 
and made an unusually attractive 
ballroom under a canopy of gold 
and green balloons—the most ob- 
servant of the young ones are still 
talking with thrills of it! Molly, 
you know, bids fair to be one of the 
most popular debs a couple of 
years hence and bears quite a re- 
semblance to her aunt, Mrs. Regin- 
ald Pellatt—which assures success. 
Mr. George Beardmore, in pinks, 
was the only grown-up outsider 
among the guests but at Mr. and 
Mrs. R. C. H. Cassels’ dance for 
Patrick—held at the Toronto Hunt 

there were quite a few, and these 
were not relegated to the fireside 
either although the logs therein 
were most acceptably burning like 
yule-tide while Spring was only 
realized by the daffodil decorations 
and the youthful dancers. 

Mrs. Molyneux Gordon gave a 
dinner preceding it for Betty Brit- 
ton, her youngest daughter; Mrs. 
Carr Harris also had one for her 
son “Puff” and Mrs. Bob Angus’ 
Marjorie entertained a number of 
potential Nancy Spragge, 
Mrs. Godfrey Spragge’s daughter; 
Jane Aitken, a niece of Lord Beav- 
erbrook as she is Mr. Mauns Ait- 
kens’ daughter; 


debs 


Jane Bastedo and 
























MENIHAN 


ARCH-AID 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 


Have Menihan Arch-aid shoes been 
included in your Spring wardrobe? 


It took you American women just so long 
to realize that baking powder was good for 
cooking—and that face powder was good for 
complexions. And it is only logical to expect 
that it will take you just so long to discover 
and know that Menihan Arch-aid shoes are 
good for your feet. 

Once you get to know these shoes—and 
you must wear them to know 
them—you will be assured 
that all this talk of shoes that 
“look as good as they feel” 
is worth listening to. 





CONSUELLO 


A bit of genuine frog-skin trims 
this neat tie pattern, which is 
carried in white kid as well as 
black and brown. Leather heel. 


Arch-Aid Boot Shops 
24 Bloor St. W., TORONTO 
1400 St. Catherine St. W., MONTREAL 


Chiropodist in Attendance 


--and note 
our prices 


We've told you in previous 
advertisements about the 
superior advantages of our 
foundation garments and the 
value of 






our expert § cor- 
setiere service. 
Now note these prices. You will \ 


agree with us that they are ex- 
tremely reasonable. 


Three-in-one Garments of wash- 
able crepe as shown here, $8.50. 


Other MisSimplicity Garments at 
$6.50 to $17.00. 


Step-ins, $6.00 up. Hook-arounds, 
$3.50 to $12.00. 


Front-clasp Corsets, $7.50 to 
$12.00. 
Front-lacing Corsets, $4.00 to 
$10.50. 


Maternity Combinations at $7.00 


Maternity Corsets at $4.00, $5.00 
and $6.00. 


Call and see how perfectly and economicall, 
we can fit you. 





Ryrie-Birks, Mezzanine Floor — Yonge & Temperance 


Entrance on Temperance Street 
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BEAUTIFUL 








Lazily drifting on an emerald sea under 


a canopy of blue . . . cool, caressins 


breezes . . . in the glimmering distance, 
white bungalows framed in green of 
cedar and palm... the roar and bustk 
of city life a dream of yesterday. Enjoy 
health and recreation in Bermuda, th 
beautiful isles of rest. 





For beautiful illustrated Booklet, write 
the Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2. 
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Nice Clothes 


should have quality 
cleaning — cleaning 
where attention is paid 
to every detail—where 
care is given to finishing 
and where pride is taken 
in the result. 


All this and more you 
get at Toronto’s original 
quality cleaners. 


RAndolph 3121 


ARKER'S 


OYE WORKS LIMITED 


CLEANERS s DYERS 


791 YONGE ST. 
TORONTO 





The Healing Waters 
has benefitted ten generations 


A Suggestion 


for this 


Week End 


Come over to that historic try- 
sting place the WELLAND 


HOUSE. After you have regis- 


tered, saunter down to the bank 
of the old Canal, or to the lovely 
little park below the bridge, or 
better still, you can reach the 
Burgoyne Park in less than ten 
minutes where you will see and 
feel nature asserting herself, and 
putting on her new spring garb. 
The Hepaticae, and the Ane- 
mone, that dainty little wind 
flower, are just coming out in 
their loveliest colors to welcome 
you. You may aet your feet 
wet but that is part of the game 
and adds a zest to your outing. 


Then come back to the hotel 
take a bath and have one of our 
graduate nurses give you an 
expert massage. 


Spend thirty or forty minutes in 
your bed and then come to the 
Dining Room. The spotless linen, 
the glittering glass and polished 
silver of the flower bedecked 
tables in the Cypress panelled 
room will be a welcome sight. 
The balanced and _ healthful 
menu will enable you to as- 
suage that glorious appetite 
which you have acquired. 


Spend a few days or a week end 
with us. You will enjoy it. 


Our good ship ‘‘Welland” will 
continue her trip in the Round 
The World Saturday Night 
dances, and she will drop her 
anchor at Constantinople. The 
voyagers will have an opportun- 
it to see, in imagination, a 
City built on the side of a hill, 


If you enjoy dancing the 
Orchestra will put zip in your 
heel while the waiters in their 
Turkish garb will serve you with 
appetizing dainties, with the 
fresh air of the Mediterranean 
still clinging to them. 

WELLAND HOUSE 
ST. CATHARINES 


OPERATED BY 
St. Catherines 
SPA, 


Limited 





THE WENTWORTH ARMS 


Hamilton’s Homelike Hotel 













Rooms with or without Bath, 
All modern conveniences. 
EXCELLENT DINING ROOM 
CLUB BREAKFAST 
BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCH. 


Afternoon Tea in our Delightful 
Tea Room beside a Cosy Grate Fire. 











M. Rawlinson 


LIMITED 
Established 46 
MOVING 

PACKING 

SHIPPING 
STORING 


Distance Moving of 
and Luggage 













Years 












Local and Lon 
Household Furniture 
Transfer. 

Office Movings taken care of 
business hours. 

Seven Fireproof and Brick warehouses 
with Private Rooms and Vaults 
Specialists in Fumigating and Konating 

Household Furniture. 

Special! Rates in Pool Cars to Winnipeg 
and West to the Coast and to 
California. 







after 









Representatives in all parts of the 
World. 


Phone KIngsdale 5125. 
610 Yonge Street. 








Paice 





Miss Barbara Cartwright, daughter of Brig.-General 
George Cartwright, C.M.G., C.B., and Mrs. Cartwright, 
of Toronto, who is sailing for England to spend some 


time abroad. 


Molly Canfield—all of whom were 
also at Mr. and Mrs. Britton Osler’s 
jolly dance for their daughter 
Henrietta, who has charming 
blonde curls. 

The blackest darkies that ever 
darkened a pullman were those 
three Porters that brightened the 
Hard Times Frolic at a certain club 
this week. The Hay twins and 
Jack McCausland were quite un- 
recognizable in their borrowed 
clothes that made light the trans- 
portation problem—and making 
light of the squash racquets tourna- 
ment in which he was to play next 
day, Jack McCausland, who is one 
of the crack players—practised 
badminton, three a side, with his 
black trio. Mr. James Suydam, 
complete with gun, impressed one 
that he was a crack shot—Mrs. 
Jamie was there and Leonie, too, 
complete with rompers; pink ones 
made a captivating child of the 
petite Mrs. Graeme Watson, and 
another who is decorative too 
hard times or any time—was Mrs. 
Martin Baldwin. 

It was the hard times before the 
French Revolution which  intro- 
duced Tole—that decorative tin- 
ware that the peasants then used as 
a medium for expressing their 
crude art; and afterwards it was 
the poor aristocracy who refined 
Tole and shaping it after classic 
style, created bibelots of certain 


beauty. Among the decorative ac- 
cessories shown by Frances 
Rhoades, Isabel Grant and Janet 


Langmuir recently there were two 
graceful examples of authentic de- 
sign. They had been fashioned by 
a Russian refugee here and decor- 
ated by these girls—one, a maroon 
colored receptacle in which ivy 
grew, had a leaf pattern in gold 
and another, in boat-shape, was 
ivory with the swan and swag de- 
sign in gilt—both unusual and use- 
ful. 

Mrs. Huntley Christie’s black 
and white evening wrap is stun- 
ningly unusual with its puffed er- 
mine sleeves—she and Mrs. Camp- 
bell Reeves, both handsome, were 
in the audience at “She Stoops to 
Conquer”—as were also the newly 
engaged pair Zoé Williams and 
Geoffrey Weston Brock. The form- 
er is off for a fortnight with her 
sister in Detroit, stopping en route 
at Brantford with the Eardley Wil- 
mots whose new son is the image 
of his father so they say. Oliver 
Goldsmith’s play the other night 
reminded me of one day when pass- 
ing through that garden by the 
Temple Church in London—it is 


the garden where the York and 
Lancaster quarrel arose and each 
plucked a rose there—white and 


red—-to be his emblem—that I saw 
a bunch of violets lying on Gold- 
smith’s grave with a card on which 
was written “From a descendant of 
the Vicar of Wakefield.”” It will be 
remembered that a later Vicar of 
Wakefield was the greatly admired 


Canon Welch, once of St. James’ 
Cathedral here. 
Mrs. Perey Robertson’s exhibi- 


tion of pictures at the Fine Arts 
Gallery—a number of them very 
delightful flower paintings, is at- 
tracting numerous people as well 
as her many friends. She was a 
Hagarty, you know, Mrs. Casey 
Woods’ sister, so “everybody” who 
is in town is going. But never has 
there been such an exodus to Ber- 
muda——the George Cassels and the 
Roderick Johnstons pushed off just 
recently but I hear that Mr. and 
Mrs. W. K. George are on the trek 
home —a leisurely trek in their own 
car which they had with them at 
Lake Worth in Florida where they 
had a delightful bungalow. From 
all accounts Victoria seems as ideal 
a sea resort as any and if one only 
knew the enchantment of it and 
the perfection of the Empress 
Hotel there—travel would surely 
veer westward. 


From the pastel by Marion Long. 


Mrs. Meighan, the wife of the 
new leader of the Senate, is plan- 
ning to travel eastward this sum- 
mer. She was at tea at Mrs. Har- 
ris McPhedran’s the other day and 
there was much hilarity over the 
plans of those tours which the lat- 
ter is arranging. If Lillian can get 
away—that pretty girl is intrigued 
with her new hobby which is dress- 
designing—Mrs. Meighen will 
chaperone one of the tours. At the 
moment, Miss Charlie Booth of Ot- 


tawa, has been Mrs. Meighan’s 
guest. 
There are several most enter- 


taining visitors to be in town this 
week and they come for the Irish 
Regiment’s Ball at the Royal York 
on Friday, April 8th. That is the 
regiment, you know, of which the 
Honorary Colonel is Harry McGee, 
its Commanding Officer is Lt.-Col. 
Soden-Irwin but with all that, here- 
after its fame will be even more so 
for that is the regiment, the only 
Irish regiment in the Empire, that 
is privileged to wear kilts. This 
honor has just been accorded them. 
The dance promises to feature 
an unusually jolly Canadian-Amer- 
ican entente. For instance it is the 
only one of our regiments allied to 
American regiments and to no less 
than two! The 391st U.S. Infantry 
of Rochester and the 392nd of Buf- 
falo—each composed of three bat- 
talions and officered by ex-regulars, 
are the allied regiments and both 
their Commanding Officers are to 
be in town—Colonel George Minnis 
of the 392nd and Colonel Thomas 
Remington of the 391st. It is an 
interesting fact that the previous 
C.9. of the latter was Colonel 
Charles H. Thompson who was born 
in York township and served with 
our contingent in South Africa. 
Back from an American school, 
pretty Frances Logan (Mr. S. H. 
Logan’s daughter who is to be a 
deb. this year) was wearing a 
fascinating Chinese coat the other 
evening at the Theatre Night given 
by Bishop Bethune College. A com- 
mittee of enthusiastic old girls en- 
sured its success—Janet Baldwin, 
Marie Louise Patterson, Frances 
Beardmore, Joy Jamieson-—ever so 
many of the attractive debutantes 
including Constance Burns whose 
inseparable companion now is... . 
Mrs. Har- 


Bruin, her new spaniel! 
old Porter was taking off a jolly 
party to supper afterwards and 


Mrs. Stanley Wedd, who was with 
that very delightful mother of hers, 
Mrs. George Van Nostrand, was re- 
minding me that her cousin, the 
noted Ada MacKenzie, was taking 
an amusing part in another school 
reunion—that of Havergal, in 
which they say Mrs. Lesslie Fer- 
gusson, or Elf Bowes of 
days, Was a supreme success. 


A. M. G. 


school 


MONTREAL 

IS EXCELLENCY, the Gov- 

ernor - General, attended by 
Captain Stuart-French, A.D.C., 
dined with Sir Montagu and Lady 
Allan before the Montreal Reper- 
tory Theatre’s performance of 
“The Man In Miss 
Martha Allan directed the produc- 
tion of this light, amusing comedy 
as well as playing a leading part 
with facile skill and the several 
performances drew_ fashionable 
audiences. 


Possession”’. 





BIRTHS « ENGAGEMENTS 

DEATHS 

$1.00 PER INSERTION 
Paid in advance 


All Notices must bear the Name and Address 
of the Sender 


MARRIAGES - 


ENGAGEMENTS 
Mr and «Mrs. Fred Caldecott announce th 
of their daughter, Catherin t M 
Sutherland, son of the late M i 
Sutherland, the 


April the 24rd 


engagement 
Walter B 
Mrs. W S 


place queetly on 


marriag ik 





SATURDAY NIGHT 





The next amateur theatrical of- 
fering attracting the attention of 
the smart set is the Junior 
League’s presentation of “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves’. The 
cast features a number of the well- 
known younger set and includes 
Ali Baba, Meredith * Ross; Al 
Rashid, Mrs. R. B. Perrault; 
Morgiana, Mrs. Gordon Robertson ; 
Hassam, Betty Ogilvy; Cassim, 
Marget Symington; Zuleka, Sarah 
Starke; Moureddin, Rossana Todd; 


Fatima, Roslyn Arnold; Cobbler, 
Yvette Perrault; Zenebe, Cawl 
Owens; Abon, Helen Ritchie: 


Zenobia, Mrs. William Sutherland. 
[The scenery and costumes were 
designed by Junior League mem- 


bers whose activities are wide- 
spread and who are making the 
Griffintown Club such a success 


a social service work that marks 
them as outstanding members of 
society. 


THE MARITIMES 

NDER the distinguished pat- 

ronage of the Administrator, 
Chief Justice Sir Douglas Hazen 
and Lady Hazen and His Worship 
the Mayor and Mrs. Walter W. 
White, the “Rose Ball” given by 
Valcartier chapter I1.0.D.E., of 
which Mrs. George F. Skinner is 
the Regent, was held on Easter 
Monday at the Admiral Beatty 
Hotel, and was a brilliant and 
largely attended society function 
as always. This ball, held yearly, 
has been recognized as the open- 
ing social event of the spring 
season in Saint John and accord- 
ingly is looked forward to after 
the drab days of the Lenten 
weeks. The members of this chap- 
ter are noted for their beautiful 
decorating of the ball room and 
indeed their reputation has well 
sustained this year. Garlands of 
roses entwined the white and gold 
pillars in the Georgian ball room 
while the side electric lights were 
also trimmed with buds and the 
orchestra platform was enclosed 
within a hedge formed of rose 
vines and blooming potted plants 
with palms over the low gateway. 
The guests were received by the 
Regent, Mrs. George Skinner, 
wearing a handsome maroon chif- 
fon velvet gown and corsage bou- 
quet of Columbia roses and Mrs. 
Frank Miller who wore a _ black 
chiffon gown with diamente orna- 
ments. Mrs. Frank Miller and 
Mrs. Frederick R. Taylor were the 
efficient convenors for the ball. As 
usual on such gala _ occasions 
there were many private dinners 
given on that evening, at the 
Riverside Golf Club, the Million- 
aires Club, and in private resi- 
dences and among these being Dr. 
and Mrs George F. Skinner. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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A college professor 


Says 


is worth going insane over, 
crazy.—Thomaston Times. 


KS 
3 
3 
yi 


the 
price of civilization is insanity. If 
he thinks the present brand of it 


he’s 


posals, 
that the 


Springfield Union. 





Directing Special Attention to the 
new Low Price for 


Owens & Elmes 
Hand - Sewn Shoes 


$9.75 


Never before such wonderful Shoes at this low 
The same fine quality, the same shoe- 
makers’ skill that has made Owens & Elmes 
Shoes the standard of excellence. 
hand sewn. Stylish, flexible, long wearing, the 
greatest value in Canada to-day. 


Every pair 





Extraordinary 
Value in 


Pure Silk 


No. 1 Quality 


HOSIERY 
85¢ 


Very sheer, silk to top 
picot edge, cradle sole, 
narrow panel heel, all the 
modern features and new- 
est spring shades, includ- 


oo * wine 
ny peppel Law fi-Drown, 


\ 
etc. A wonderful bargain! 


OWENS & ELMES 


89 Yonge Street 





Japan 1s willing to go half-way 


She is perfectly 
Chinese should 





ST EADY HEAT 
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FILLS THE WINTER 


WITH CONTENT 
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YOU TOO 
CAN HEAT 
YOUR HOME 

WITH 
GAS 


The Consumers’ Gas Company 


o5 Adelaide St. East 





732 Danforth Ave. 


2532 Yonge St. 
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Lovely Hair 
Regular shampooing with 
Evan Williams “Ordinary” 
keeps the hair lustrously 
lovely and healthy. 
Thereisa special shampoo 
for every shade of hair at 
your druggist. 


SOLD EVERYW 


Ecanyiliams 
SrAnitPoo 





FOLDI NG/ TABLE SETS 


HOURD 


See the new improved 
Hourd at your dealers. 








SEEDS 


THE WORLD’S BEST 


POPULAR PER ELC Es 


RYDERS 1932 CATALOGUE 


P.O. Box 661, Ottawa, 


RYDER & SON (1920) Ltd 
St Albans 
ENGLAND 
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ROTARY LAWN 
CLOTHES DRYER 4 
tee arden #pa tt 


DOWSWELL, LEES 
[DOWSWELL | & CoO. LTD 
t ce 

HAM N NT 


NEURALGIA 


A good application of Min- 


z to directions, 





When ne in use is 





accords 





| just “hits the spot’. You'll 
find that you 


get wonderful relief! 


bled 


“KING OF PAIN” 





SATURDAY 


Art in Gardening 


By ADELE M. GIANELLI 


art 
It is the reflection of 
the artist’s soul upon all the ob- 
jects that he creates. It is the 
smile of the human soul upon the 
house and upon the furnishing. It 
is the charm of thought and of sen- 
timent embodied in all that is of 
use to man.” 

The art of gardening is that 
merging of Nature’s smile and the 
smile of the human soul in perfect 
understanding. For this reason 
perfection in gardening is attained 
only when Nature and man comple- 
ment each other to the extent that 
the beauty of the former endows 
the needs of the latter. Landscape 
gardening at its best demonstrates 
such co-operation—it must be reas- 
onable-—for one finds that, like all 
phases of life, it is not the gesture 
alone that sets a sound standard 
but the fundamental principle must 
be part of the character of the ter- 
rain, 

It is this point which I believe 
to be the most important approach 
to landscape gardening—the suit- 
ability of site. This is the deter- 
mining factor for the choice of gar- 
den unless one possess an estate so 
extensive as to permit of a variety 
of individual gardens garlanded in- 
to a perfect whole but each a sep- 
arate entity. The success of the 
average modest garden, whether in 
town or country, depends upon its 
adaptation to site. “Site” in this 
case being a word of infinite elab- 
oration meaning Disposition—sun- 
ny or shadowed; Contours—curv- 
ing or flat; Constitution—sandy or 
clay soil; Character—simple_ or 
nate; the latter judged from the 
company it keeps—the house being 
the most important influence upon 
the style of the garden in order that 
a perfection of companionship be 
attained. For the gardens. of 
country houses a wider influence 
may be sought to found a Canadian 


I ODIN once said of Art: 


is taste. 


France’s 17th century or the pre- 
cise designs such as the Dutch in- 
fluence on the following English 
period—and so with artistic suc- 
cess, the old-world garden that has 
periodically bloomed in England 
from Tudor days down and like 
Genius is undated, blooms in per- 
fect companionship with _ the 
French house just as history blend- 
ed the races. 


NIGHT 


color that are unsurpassed—fancy 
maroon lupin with clusters of blue 
delphinium and pale pink phlox; 
white, lemon and salmon hollyhocks 
with blue veronica; cerise phlox 
with purple bergamot and the deep 
amber of gallardia (which, by the 
way, is the only yellow used) ; 
starry sedum against the green- 
gold ground-moss growing under 
the purple of wild canterbury-bell, 
a rampant native; and again a rain- 
bow of hollyhocks curving behind 
delphiniums. 

The exquisite grace of the old 
world is implanted there and then 
the lawn, like a sea-sward, sweeps 





THE SUMMER RESIDENCE, near Orillia, of W. R. Johnston, Esq., of 


Toronto. 


The flagged stone terrace tying 
the house and garden is a dream 
of color—palest pink and lemon 
hollyhocks cluster at the doorway 
against the grey stone walls tapes- 
tried with purple clematis and the 
deep purple of petunias paint the 
ground planting. The cedar-bor- 
dered path on the garden side is 
edged with rosy-morn petunias be- 
tween the turf and paved path that 
intersected directly opposite the 
entrance-door, descends by mossy 
steps into the sunken garden. 

Two terrace-levels florally em- 





THE SUNKEN GARDEN suggests a bit of old-world grace. 


—Architectural Vogue Co. Landscape Gardens. 


contribution to the art of landscape 
and there are enchant- 
ing possibilities. The historical 
trend of the countryside influenc- 
ng the architecture of country 
uses and developed into the gar- 
capturing the 


yardening 


den is a_ subject 


imagination. 


¥ ONTARIO there is an inter- 

ting blending of racial charac 
Geor- 
nor as 


eristics—not as markedly 
Maritimes 


French as Quebee and not as Eng- 


as British Columbia—but In 

Fren ind English merge In 

istory witn the result that we 

rnt con to garden better if the 

s expressed this. I am thinking 

little garden that well illus 

t I so perfectly does the 

F ch stone house fit into the 

of things as from its steps 

scends into the formality of 

i! ( rld garden which like a 

fl is lies in a wilderness of 

Nature 

\ little olony where blooms 
diana lies Orillia-wards 

re Champlain made history. And 

ie to type, the natural landscape 

A full minates its characte}! 

\ mplicity so virile as to defy 

ti i erenely permeates 

persor to the exclusion of 

modern pomps and vanities for no 

stentatious estates cleave the har 

mo of rustic life And in this 

freedom the legends of Champlain 


roam robust with color rather than 


the mere grey wraiths of ghostly 
I ire Hence the skill of archi 
ect and landscape gardener who 
made Southwood, Mr. W. R John 


ton’s country place near Orillia in 


terpret a history of the site 
The  houss after the Louis 
XIIIth style contemporary with 
the Champlain period, 1s of native 
ne of glacial drift stone ol 
warm tints blending to the all 
rvading grey tone It is rugged 
picturesque its striped green 
itters giving its solid lines a 
dash as effective as the adventur 
ous Champlain. Impossible here to 
suit this “site” and desire the elab 


as in the great gardens of 


bank it in a square—a succession 
of garden groupings that in an ex- 
uberance of color enclose a sunken 
emerald square of turf set in a rim 
of blue. Blue delphinium, mauve- 
blue phlox and a gleam of white 
daisies enwall it as the paths con- 
verge within sentinels of cedar and 
there sun-bathe as they grow tufts 
of little fuzzy flowers like ground- 
phlox and vivacious rock-plants. 
Thyme, too, treads the 
steps and niches of the three series 
of cobble-stone retaining walls 
which support the surrounding ter- 
races where in Spring the rock- 
plants cluster profusely. Summer 
lavishes these with combinations of 


stone 






—Jobn M. Lyle, Architect. 


westward and the wild woods of 
natural landscape complete the sim- 
ile of history imprinted here. It is 
all so “suitable” on this site of the 
shores where Champlain landed 
that one looks out upon Lake Cou- 
chiching which laps this garden af- 
fectionately and looking into the 
past—sees a series of pictures in 
history. And it seems to me that 
gardening has achieved the ulti- 
mate when it not merely enchants 
the present but in stirring the im- 
agination, recreates an adventurous 
past which will adorn the future. 
ee 

First Guest—‘“I’m sure I don’t 
know why they call this hotel the 
Palms, do you? I’ve never seen a 
palm anywhere near the place.” 

Second Guest—‘‘You’ll see them 
before you go. It’s a pleasant 
little surprise the whole staff 
keeps for the guests on the last 
day of their stay.”—TIllinois Cen- 
tral Magazine. 

e 

A man was complaining of the 
lack of warmth in the boarding- 
house in which he was staying. 

“In the daytime it is bad 
enough,” he said, “but at night I 
frequently wake up and hear my 
teeth chattering on the dressing 
table.”—Tit-Bits. 

& 

The movie actor who had been 
divorced four times proposed 
again. 

“Why, I rather like you, John,” 
said the young woman, “but, you 
see, I’ve 


heard so many things 
about you—” 
“My dear,’ interrupted the 


much-married actor, “you really 
must not believe these old wives’ 
tales.”—Boston Transcript. 
@ 
Before they wed 
She often said 
He had a “marble brow.” 
After a year 
All you’ll hear 
He is a “bonehead” now. 
Florida Times-Union. 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE of Mr. W. R. Johnston’s Residence. 


April 9, 1932 
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extensive slope planted with Sheridan Shrubs. 
Photo taken 18 months after planting. 


Flowering Shrubs 


Shrubs are useful for many purposes. Suitable types being available 
for such varying conditions as Foundation Plantings around buildings, 
Boundary Plantations, Specimens for the 


lawn, and for 
Banks and Slopes. 


planting 


1st and informati n, consult 





on request. 


Te SHERIDAN NURSERIES Zinisea 


4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. City Sales: 1186 Bay St. 


Montreal Sales: 1240 Greene Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 
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/’ Walpamur 


The famous flat finish 





for walls and ceilings, is 
economical, permanent, 
fire resisting and easy 
to keep clean. A wide 
range of shades for both 


interiors and exteriors. 


MADE IN akty CANADA 


The Crown4;)Diamond 
Paint 


Co. Limited 
TORCNTO MONTREAL 
At all good hardware 


HALIFA> 
Sfores 
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FLOOR WAX 


“Take a Pride in Your F. loors”’ 


Why risk poor results wh 
en 
HAWES’, the quality wax, gives 
Proven satisfaction at no greater 
cost. Say Hawes’ when you buy. 


Edward Hawes & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


2 OVRIL 


“Beef Goodness” 


AFTER ILLNESS 


MAY save you weeks of weakness « 
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Miss Ann Adam’s Recipe for 
Bran Muffins 


34 cup bran 

114 cups flour 

14 teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons Magic 
Baking Powder 


14 cup sugar 

34 cup milk 

1 egg 

14 cup melted 
shortening 


Mix the bran with the sifted fine dry in- 
gredients. Make a well in the centre and 
pour in the milk and well-beaten egg. 
With the fewest possible number of 
strokes, blend these ingredients and stir 
in the shortening. Half fill greased muf- 
fin pans and bake in a hot oven, 400° F., 
15 to 20 minutes. A few chopped dates, 
lightly coated with some of the measured 
| flour, may be added. 





Miss Ann Adam 


bakes her famous 


Muffins 


with Magic 
Baking Powder 


2 


/ 








“When selecting 
ingredients for 
my recipes,” says 
Miss Ann Adam, 
cookery author- 
ity of the Cana- 


all 
% 
dian Home Jour- 


x nal, “I consider 


three points — economy, health 
value, and successful performance. 

“Magic Baking Powder meets 
them all. I use and approve Magic, 
because I know it is pure, and free 
from harmful ingredients, and be- 
cause experience has taught me 
that I can count upon successful 
results with Magic every time.” 

Magic Baking Powder is used 
exclusively by the majority of cook- 
ery experts, dietitians, and house- 
wives throughout Canada. In fact, 
Magic outsells all other baking 
powders combined! 


~ 


te 


je 


FREE COOK BOOK—When you 
bake at home, the new Magic Cook 
Book will give you dozens of recipes 
for delicious baked foods. Write to 


Standard Brands Ltd., Fraser Ave. 
and Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 






Magic Baking Pow- 
der has been home- 
tested and approved 
by the Home Serv- 
ice Bureau of Cana- 
dian Home Journal, 
Toronto 








Made in Canada 


az 
» 


“CONTAINS NO ALUM." This state- 
ment on every tin is your guarantee 
that Magic Baking Powder is free from 
alum or any harmful ingredient. 


Stee 


The COX GELATINE Co. Limited 
P.O. Box 73, Montreal, Dept. F. 


Send me FREE Cox's Gelatine 
Recipe Book. 













Cox's Gelatine enriches 
soups, makes piquant jellied 
salads, attractive garnishes, 
delicious icing, desserts and 
candies. Invaluable for in- 
valids’ and children’s dishes. 
Unflavored and unsweet- 
ened, Cox's has 100 uses. 
For free recipe book, mail 
coupon to-day. 
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Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Made in Scotland 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


Cock-a-Doodle Doo 


By 


T WAS recently reported in the 

daily press that the Prince of 
Wales has a passion for tripe and 
onions. The paper went on to say 
that all the fashionable Mayfair 
restaurants are featuring that 
once despised dish on their menus. 
No doubt when handled by expert 
chefs even tripe will cease to look 
disgusting and to taste like the 


sole of your last year’s shoe. Ap- 
parently the ruling house of 
Windsor has a real or imagined 


love of tripe, for I remember just 
after the war when meat was still 
rationed in England, being in an 
obscure street in one of the many 
depressing suburbs of Manchester 
and seeing over a small and none 
too clean  butcher’s shop_ the 
slogan, “The King eats tripe. Why 
not you?” Perhaps at that time 
with patriotism running high and 
the “Hang the Kaiser” party gain- 
ing a serious audience this plea 
may have converted many to tripe 
eating. Tripe had the merit of 
being classed by the government 
as “offal”, which did not mean that 
you threw it in the garbage can 
but that you could buy it without 
parting with one of those precious 
little meat coupons. “Offal” still 
seems to me a most suitable name 
for that grey, odd looking meat, 
but this is sheer prejudice for if 
it is well treated no doubt it is 


delicious. The Prince’s taste does 
not apparently affect the menus of 
Canadian hotels and we will 
probably all continue to eat 
chicken, the favored meat of 
North America, at every oppor- 
tunity. European visitors have 


often been heard to complain that 
their sole diet while visiting Can- 
ada consisted of chicken and ice 
cream. No doubt it is tedious when 
often met with, but such a 
complaint classes the visitor as one 
for whom we did our best. To 
relieve the monotony of roast 
chicken it is just as well to have a 
few alternative ways of dealing 
with the fowl on hand. 


too 


So much good cooking is the re- 
sult of chance that it is not sur- 
prising to discover that Poulet 
Marengo was not an inspired culi- 
nary thanksgiving on the part of 


Dunan, Napoleon’s chef, but the 
result of necessity. After the 
battle of Marengo Napoleon was 


hungry; Dunan put all the food he 


had together, and the result was 
so good that “Poulet Marengo” 
still appears on menu cards. Cut 


the chicken up, season the pieces 
with salt and pepper and fry it in 
olive oil. After ten minutes, dur- 
ing which time the chicken has 
been turned several times, add 
three peeled sliced tomatoes and 
about ten small mushrooms—poor 
old Napoleon wasn’t lucky enough 


to get the mushrooms in the 
original of the dish. When these 
are all cooked drain off the oil, 
pour a wine-glassful of heated 


brandy over the mixture and serve 
it immediately. 


Spring is nearly here for good 


and those R-less months are com- 
ing, so that chicken and oysters 
seem a good thing to have now. 


Take a young chicken and split it 
down the back and put it in a 
roasting pan. Rub it with butter 
and salt and pepper and pour a 
cupful of boiling water into the 
pan. Put on the cover and roast 
it until it is tender, then take out 
the pan and add a pint of oysters 
and a cupful of cream, and replace 
it in the oven for fifteen minutes 
before serving. 

well 
is not always 
the delicious should be. 
The old hen who has outlived her 
usefulness as an egg layer can give 
a lot of pleasure when she _ is 
cooked this way. Cut the chicken 
into fairly small pieces which can 
easily be served; season the pieces 
with salt and pepper, and put them 
in a Add enough meat 
stock just to cover the chicken. Put 
in the casserole with the meat som: 
potatoes finely cut, mushrooms and 
half a cupful of canned tomatoes 
Cover the casserole and put it in 


casserole is a 
but it 


success It 


Chicken in 


known dish, 


casserole. 


the oven, where it should cook 
until the old hen has ceased to 
show any toughness—thirty min 


utes a pound for the weight of the 
chicken will be needed at 
Young chickens are delicious when 
done this way and do not need as 
long a time in which to cook. 
Chicken pilaf is made by melting 
six tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan and frying one medium 
sized chopped onion in the butter 


least 


until it is pale brown. Add _ half 
a pound of rice and two cupfuls 
of stock and let the mixture cook 


for half an hour, then add one-half 
cupful of stoned pepper 
and salt and a sprinkle of curry 
powder, and let it simmer for an 
other fifteen to twenty minutes. In 


raisins, 


SUZETTE 


the meantime a medium-sized 
chicken should be braising in the 
oven so that it will be ready at the 
same time as the rice. When the 
bird is cooked pile the pieces at 
one end of a serving dish and heap 
the rice and raisins at the other. 
Browned almonds scattered over 
the dish add to its looks and taste. 
Chicken pie is a delicious way 
of serving chicken. Take a medium 
chicken, about five pounds, boil it 
until it is tender and cut it into 
fair sized pieces. Put it in a pie 
dish with two cupfuls of diced 
cooked potatoes, a cupful of mush- 
rooms and a cupful of small 
cooked onions, and a cupful of 
cooked carrots. Take four cupfuls 
of chicken broth and thicken it by 
adding four tablespoonfuls of flour 
stirred to a smooth paste in an 
equal quantity of water, season the 
thickened broth with salt, pepper, 
and cayenne and pour it over the 
chicken and vegetables. Cover the 
dish with a light short pastry crust 
and bake it in a hot oven for from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. 
If you have a skilled cook she 
will be able to bone chicken. Have 
her bone the fowl, and cut it into 
pieces the size of cutlets. Smear 
these cutlets before they are cooked 
first with mustard and then with 
a paste made of chicken and cream 
pounded in a mortar and flavored 


with salt, pepper and_ tarragon. 
Roll them in bread crumbs and 
bake them with butter in a 


moderate oven. 
« 
The more liquid the assets, the 
more solid the bank.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


ALL SET 
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DOROTHY ETHEL, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Gilchrist, Toronto. 
Photo by 


ishley and Crippen. 

How sweet to waken in the morn 

Without a care the mind to 
cumber, 

Then hurry to the ’phone and find 

Some ass is calling the wrong 


number. 
Boston Transcript 
e 
A State health officer in Vir- 


ginia relates in The Survey the 
story of a farmer who was de- 
livering vegetables to a_ public 
Sanitarium. A patient 
him, 

“You’re a farmer, ain’t yuh? 

The farmer allowed that he 
was. 

“T used to be a farmer once”, 
said the guest of the State. 

“Did yuh?” 


saluted 


yoo 


“Yes. Say, stranger, did yuh 
ever try bein’ crazy?” 
The farmer never had, and 


started to move on. 


“Well, you oughta try it,” was 
the ex-farmer‘s parting shot. “It 
beats farmin’ all hollow.”—Chris- 


tian Register. 


FOR 


LUNCHEON 
THE 


For so intimate an occasion, a buffet luncheon is easiest. 


And, if cleverly conceived, the most attractive too 


arranged 
wedding hell 


Courses can be 


center with a 











JUNE 


in circles 


decoration 





WINDSOR SALT 


Why buy. - - 


expensive toothpaste 
wnevw 
WINDSOR 
will do 


Canadian Industries Limited, (Windsor Salt Division, 










SALT 





For whitening the teeth and firming the 
gums, nothing is better than Salt—ask 
your dentist! Windsor Brands of Salt 
are pure, mild and pleasant to use. And 
Salt costs so little! Keep a package of 
Windsor Salt on your bathroom shelf, 
as well as in your kitchen. 


“THE ROMANCI 


OF SALT” 


3316 


Windsor, Ontario 


Makers of Windsor Salt, Windsor lodized Salt and Regal Table Salt (free running 
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SHOWER 
BRIDE 


circles should be the favours and place ecards; 


English beef broth with 


salad (as illustrated) with lemon mayonnaise dressing. 


croutons 


next an 


to climax in the 
The outside 


inside 


SHOWER 


“Happy is the bride that the sun shines 
But ask bride. 


she'll want lots of 


on. any modern and 


showers ; the m 
... linen and aluminum ones. cotton 
and woolen, silver and china. 


Indeed. 


spots in this whole merry month. They 


the brichtest 


show ers are 


should be intimate with eav favours. 
distinctive with a delightful lu 

. and for a buoyant spin 
keeping with the bridal setting. th 
dewyv cheer of The Champaen 
Ginger Ales 

Through the whole gav mat 
events. Canada Dry ean play an im] 
tant role ‘ sparklin like a jewel at 
the engagement dinner ... ready like 
fine old wine for the wedding breakfast 
toasts . snugly stowed in the pantry 
for the bride’s first “at home.” Cer- 
tainly. for these oceasions only the best 
is zood enough 

Yet with all its matehless flavour and 
sparkle. The Champagne of Ginger 
Ales appeals to vour sense of thrift 
For it is remarkably low-priced. con- 


I 


For extra conve- 


sidering its quality. 


nience, there are two sizes of Canada 
Dry . the magnum and the familiar 
twelve-ounce bottle. Both = sizes are 


packaged in handy cartons. 


CHAMPAGNE 
NGER ALES 


Spread leaves and remove prickly center. The next circle 


FOR 


is dry ginger ale—a bottle for each one in the party 

and following that, individual platters of sandwiche 
made of salami, veal loaf, liverwurst, Vienna roll, and 
tuna fish. The inmost circle is Peach Melba with mints 


ind almonds 
Run streamers of ribbon from the wedding-bell to the 
eards. As 
i slice of orange may be put on the glasses 
Sponsored by Tue Dettnearor INnstiruts 


this ile bottles to the name an extra touch 


artichoke 


ringer 






































































LONDON 
BELFAST 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION... 
RENOW NED CUISINE AND SERVICE 


Book threugh your Local Agent 

—no one can serve you better, or 

CUNARD LINE, 217 Bay Street 
(ELgin 3471), TORONTO 


ALL FURNITURE 


REPAIRS 


Regular Weekly Sailings to 
LIVERPOOL 
PLYMOUTH 





HAVRE 


from MONTREAL 


GLASGOW 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





Now is the time to visit Europe. The rate of exchange 
is in your favour. Your dollar is worth about 20% 
more in Britain than last year. 


One Way Round Trip 


Cabin Class....... .$104.00 up $192.50 up 
Tourist Class...... $ 84.00 up $148.00 up 
rhird Class........ $ 60.00 up $108.00 up 


cur, 


NO 
SUBSTITUTE | 
FOR 
EXPERIENCE 


THERE 1S \ 


4) 
se 


oe 


Cunard fares have been drastically reduced, they 
are lower now than at any time since the war. 





































MICHAEL ANGELO, High Priest of Sculpture and Art. To his own 


a 


elime, 


Study 


rowdéd WIP é 


f all the great Masters who went before him 


perience, he added the ¢ xpe rience §£ 


leaned from 
Ages of art 


found expression in bis masterpieces. There is no substitute for experience. 


KELVIN 











“UNSADDLING AT EPSOM”, reproduced from a painting by A. J. Munnings, R.A., trom the collec- 
tion on exhibition at the Fine Arts Gallery, Eat on’s College Street, Toronto, beginning April 14th. 


Thoroughbreds on Canvas 


HE clip of a canter—the arch of 

a neck—the gloss of groomed 
chestnut—it is a thoroughbred in 
truth that Munnings paints with 
his incomparable brush. . . and his 
art is as exhilarating as a ride to 
hounds. The collection of sixty or 
so of his paintings that are being 
shown on April 14th at the Fine 


Ezght 


Arts Gallery in Eaton’s College 
Street, Toronto, is perhaps the 
most outstanding Munnings exhibi- 
tion yet presented and there are 
several reasons for rejoicing in the 
sagacity of the Fine Arts Gallery 
having selected the work of Mun- 
nings. The common horse-sense of 


the day is mediocre indeed when it 


Freezing S speeds 


.. just oneof Kelvinator’s many features 


6 HIS year, as a climax to 18 years’ experience in the manu- 


facture of domestic electric refrigeration, Kelvinator brings 


you the 1932 " 


K"’ and ‘‘PK*’ models — the finest low-priced 


electric refrigerators ever made. These eight popular models 
combine extraordinary beauty and grace of design with Kelvin- 
ator’s unmatched wealth of mechanical knowledge. 


Consider — where else can you buy a low-priced electric 
refrigerator with such an array of features? 


The world’s finest low-priced refrigerator cabinet. An improved 
Temperature Selector with a choice of eight freezing speeds. 
A Combination Defrosting and Automatic Overload Switch, 
which eliminates the possibility of blown fuses. Broom room 
legs. Convenient table top. Waist high food compartment— 
no stooping. Greater shelf area. More ice cubes. Electrically- 
lighted interiors. One-piece porcelain interiors with rounded 


corners. 


Two-tone ch romium hardware. 


Beautiful cloisonée 


name-plate. Extra insulation to ensure full protection, even 
in the hottest weather. Porcelain exteriors (PK Models). 


These and other features, including Flexo Rubber Ice-trays, 
rubber mountings to prevent any possible vibration, new type 


rubber shelf supports, new type defrosting tray, special anodic 
treatment of ice trays to prevent discolouring, and Kelvinator’s 
famed mechanical unit, assure you of unequalled value foreach 
Kelvinator dollar. See the 1932 Kelvinators at your nearest 
dealers. Ask about the NEW PRICES. Made in Canada by 
Kelvinator of Canada Limited, London, Ontario. 


' © & 8 
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comes to putting horses in paint 
and connoisseur-collector and 
artist-student both will be benefited 
by Munnings ideals. 

Nobly interpreting a noble an- 
imal, his are the _ blue-blooded 
horses of the hunting world—of 
the racing world. graceful as 
birds, strong as the wind. Not 
Laura Knight’s fancy circus horses 
and not the tired creatures thrust 
upon many a Canadian canvas. . 
yes. . . I am caustic about those 
subjects fit for the S.P.C.A. that 
we see painted in Canadian land- 
scapes as specimens of Canadian 
horse-flesh. In the parlance of the 
law they are libellous and. . . some- 
thing rather worse in the language 
of Art. 

And so Munnings comes to our 
Art world as an inspiration for 
preserving the traditions of the 
horse. Unsaddling at Epsom is a 
canvas vibrant with the quickened 
breath, the fiery eye, and_ the 
rippling muscles of highly-strung 
racers. I like Munning best with 
the sky the limit for his swing and 
a background of open spaces. So 
On The Moors with only the riders 
and hounds to break the horizon, 
is another fine picture. . . the fore- 
shortening of the horse in the fore- 
ground and the keen tensity of the 
hounds perfect in execution of tech- 
nique. A most magnificent bit of 
texture painting is displayed in 
The Edge of the Wood. Ignoring 
the distracting background of 
autumn trees and bracken under- 
growth, it is a sheer joy to dwell on 
the sheen of the horse’s coat. The 
modelling of its hind quarters 
ranks as sculpture. And superbly 
moulded as a Grecian bronze is a 
bull—a diversion from the collec- 
tion of horseflesh but a powerful 
subject on a small canvas. 

The largest canvas, 8 ft. x 6 ft., 
is entitled Their Majesties Leaving 
Ascot. Here are white horses, but 
no horses these prancing to a circus 
band. Prancing they are—spirit- 
edly but with regal dignity as be- 
fitting those going before the royal 
coach—as they draw Their Majes- 
ties down that race course which 
has been the avenue of royalty 
since the days of Queen Anne. For 
those real horsemen who know a 
good seat, there is a ‘‘oneness” of 
horse and rider in a small painting 
of the pad groom. It is his famil- 
iarity with horsemanship that 
makes Munnings the interpreter 
that he is. his knowledge of 
everything “horsey” is expert. For 

instance, Mr. Timothy Eaton, 
who was acting as Joint Master to 
a pack of hounds when at Cam- 


April 9, 1932 





T lunch, at dinner, for invalids, 
nothing is quite so delicious and 
appetizing as Halls Concentrated 
Clear Chicken Broth. Halls Chicken 
Broth has that rich, delicious flavour 
that gives a zest to tired appetites; 
and makes lifelong friends. 
Halls products also include Boneless 
Chicken, Noodles with Chicken, Sliced 
Turkey Breast, Turkey Sandwich Spread, 
Chicken Sandwich Spread. 


Ask your Grocer 





Canadian Dollars at Par 


élteon Manor 


One of the Finest Hotels 
in Aflantic City 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
We accept Canadian money at par in payment 
of room and board. Colton Manor is a favor- 
ite Atlantic City hotel for Canadian visitors. 
Colton Manor extends itself in its superb cui- 
sine and service. European plan if desired. 
OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN SEA WATER BATHS 














AS LOW AS 


PAUL A. CG 
$3 0 WEEKLY | 4 NDREWS 
PERSON President 
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bridge, tells of sitting to an artist 
for his portrait when Munnings 
dropped in. His friend was paint- 
ing the riding-breeches at the time 
and Munnings—just from the cut 
of these—wagered, “Those came 
from so-and-so in Newmarket.” 
And he guessed right the very first 
time! ” 

In this collection of sixty or so 
which includes two water-colors, 
there are twenty-two signed proofs 

very excellent color reproduc- 
tions by Frost and Reed that are 
certain to arouse keen interest. 
Alfred Munnings, R.A., who has 
been exhibiting at the Royal Acad- 
emy since 1898, has a special inter- 
est for Canadians as he was at- 


tached to the Canadian Cavalry 
Brigade and Forestry Corps in 
France 1917-18 when he painted 


forty-five war pictures commission- 
ed by the Government. These were 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1919. I think it was since then 
that he visited the U.S.A. to paint 
some favorite polo ponies for 
which, so I have heard it said, he 
got $5,000 apiece and a mutual 
friend once told me that no _ less 
than 30 polo ponies waited with 
bated breath to have their prowess 
transmitted to canvas by him. 

But the hunting shires of old 
England gave the holloa and Mun- 
nings, as a typical sportsman, liked 
the old hunting ground best. And 
so it is that in the exhibition of his 
paintings one scents a John Bullish 
touch of vigorous sportsmanship 
that animates his canvas and gives 
meet deference to the thorough- 
bred. 

ee 


“What is your idea of a ciever 
woman; one who can _ see the 
point of a joke?” 

“No, a woman who can laugh at 
a joke without seeing the point.” 

soston Transcript. 





“MY HORSE IS MY FRIEND” (Portrait of the Artist's Wife) reproduced 


from a painting by 


A. J. Munnings, R.A. 
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Continued from Page 35) 


An engagement has just been 
smnouneced in Halifax which will 
be of decided interest to many 
riends in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and in Ontario where 
the bridegroom lives. It is that of 
liss Helen Magdelene, daughter 
ff Mr. and Mrs. W. K. McKean of 
Halifax, N. S., and Lieut. Hugh 
Frances Pullen, Royal Canadian 
avy, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Pullen of Oakville, On- 
The bride’s parents lived 
n Saint John formerly and were 
nost popular in the then young- 
Mrs. McKean was before 
er marriage Miss Barberie of 
vewcastle, N. B. 
| hear that Major-General the 
fon. Hugh McLean, or “His Hon- 
"as he is in New Brunswick, 
ntertained a number of special- 
interesting An gl o-Canadian 





arlo 


r S¢ 


t ests at one of his luncheons in 
3 mdon previous to sailing. These 
; ncluded the Dowager Countess of 
2 finto, the Dowager Countess 


t ay, Viscount and Viscountess 
p lardinge, Lady Mount Stephen, 
e Hon. G. H. and Mrs. Ferguson, 


t lonel Gibbs (O.C. Coldstream 

juards) and Mrs. Gibbs, Lord 
D beaverbrook, the Hon. Mrs. Camp- 
E ell, the Rt. Hon. L.C.M.S. and 


S lrs. Amery, Miss Dorothy Yorke 
- Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess 
e oval), Sir Frederick Williams- 
y ivlor, Col. C. W. W. McLean, 
S M.G., D.SO., Mr. Gaspard Far- 
nd Miss E. Montizambert. 


ATLANTA. 


—_ HE WEST COAST 
: ene calendar seems to have 


imped a month ahead lately, 
d March quite made up its mind 


: be April, judging from the 
" eather. It’s most trying to one’s 
t PMper, aS you can start out in 
r downpour to be met by blazing 
e mshine half an hour later, or 
J ip vaily out in your new spring 
8 hit and hat to be drenched in a 
h bw ininutes. However, it doesn’t 
s Vent us from wearing our 
r togs and Mrs. J. W. Spenc- 

d o° Victoria and Mrs. George 
i ld were looking particularly 
d mart in the most attractive hats 
d { Mrs. J. C. Ross’ lunch in hon- 
s ir of the Donald Kidds, who 
h ve just arrived from Norway. 
p Irs. Spencer spends about as 
S ich time here in Vancouver now 
\- @ sie does in Victoria, and has 
ttractive daughter Myfanwy 

th her for the Easter holidays. 

r 8. Mayne Hamilton, who was 
i t lunch, was telling me that 
had just had a letter about the 

t ening of the Malcolm Glad- 


























ue’s small son, in London. Mrs. 
idstone was the former Betty 
, and anything about the 
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‘ON THE MOORS”, reproduced from a painting by A. J. Munnings, R.A., 
mn exhibition at the Fine Arts Gallery, Eaton’s College Street, Toronto, 
beginning April 14th. 


THE SOCIAL WORLD 


Cambies is always interesting, as 
they were quite the most promin- 
ent family in Vancouver in the 
early days. 

Another interesting piece of 
out-of-town news was told me by 
Mrs. Jerome Eberts, when I met 
her the other day with her ador- 
able small red-headed daughter 
Sally —the engagement of her 
cousin, Ridgeway Knight, to Miss 
Betty Spalding of Boston. Ridge- 
way is the son of Mr. Ashton 
Knight of 147 Rue de la Pompe, 
Paris, the well-known landscape 
painter, and Mrs. Knight, and the 
whole family spent last summer 
in Victoria as the guests of Mrs. 
Eberts’ mother and father, Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Wellesley Davison, 
who have been coming up from 
California for so many summers 
that we almost feel they belong 
here. 

Mrs. Eliot Palmer is back from 
California, and entertained at one 
of her delightful dinners for the 
Bishop of Portland, as did also 
Col. and Mrs. T. A. Hiam. Col- 
onel Hiam, I hear, is off for Man- 
churia as the head of a Commis- 
sion—quite an exciting place to 
be in at present, I should think 

The R. P. Butcharts and their 
daughter, Mrs. Harry Ross, are 
just back from their trip to Siam, 
and Mrs. Ross held us all quite 
spellbound at the Alex Gillespie’s 
dinner the other night with her 
descriptions of Angkor and the 
jungle—things I’ve always want- 
ed to see ever since I was about 
fifteen and deep in Pierre Loti’s 
“Un Pelerin d’Ankor.” They had 
the most marvellous time, as be- 
ing the guests of the King and 
Queen they saw everything there 
was to see, including the famous 
Crown Jewels w_ ich I believe only 
six other foreigners have ever 
seen. They also saw Shanghai be- 
fore and after the bombardment 
and stopped off in Hongkong to 


see Dr. and Mrs. Anderson, the 
latter being the former Sheila 
Gillespie of Victoria. She has one 
of the loveliest houses on the 
“Peak” with the most adorable 
view, and a very new daughter 


with the attractive name of Fiona. 
They also saw Mrs. Lambert and 
Mrs. Oliver, the former Dorothy 
and Bessie Jones, daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Jones of Rock- 
land Avenue, whose husbands are 
respectively in the Navy and 
Army—-Dorothy Lambert had just 
won the Women’s Golf Champion- 
ship for the third time. 

Quite a lot of people are over 
in Victoria for Easter—Mrs. F G. 
Woods and her children are over 
from Vancouver staying with her 
parents, the Lieut. Governor and 
Mrs. Fordham Johnson at Govern- 
ment House. Mr. and Mrs. Gard- 






































WINNIPEG’S LITTLE 












THEATRE atl; 
Othello” under the direction of Mr. John Craig. I 
Lady Tupper as Amelia, and Mr, George Waight as Othello. 


successfully presented 
The photograph shows 


recently 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Canada’s Most Popular Car 


is the most economical car to run 


HE new Chevrolet is the lowest - priced 


car with Fisher Body style and comfort, 


built-in six-cylinder smoothness and the 


wonderful driving combination of Silent 


Syncro- Mesh gear shifting and Free Wheel- 


ing. That fact, you'll agree, is enough to 


account for this new car’s great popularity. 


But Chevrolet gives you even more than that. 


In addition, you get the extremely valuable 


advantage of 


unexcelled operating and 
© 


upkeep economy for as long as you drive this 
car. Gasoline and oil consumption is remark- 
ably low in the new Chevrolet, for Chevrolet 


engineers devoted as much thought to fuel 


saving as to speed, power and smoothness, in 





Your nearest Chevrolet dealer 








designing the highly efficient 60-horsepower, 
six-cylinder motor. Reliability and long life 
are just as outstanding, for Chevrolet’s six- 
cylinder engine eliminates destructive vibra- 
tion, and such vital parts as frame, clutch, 
axles, and brakes are precision-built of the 
highest grade of materials. Moreover, the 
broad, liberal Owner Service Policy pro- 
tects you throughout the ‘“breaking-in” 
period. In fact, judge economy as you will 
—from first cost, operating cost, upkeep or 


durability—the popular 







new Chevrolet Six is the AB 


GM 
G RAL 





most economical car to run. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


Produced in Canada 


is listed under “ General Motors Products” 








ner Boultbee were at the Empress 
Grill the other night—-Mrs. Boult- 
was Stephanie Hespeler of 
Vancouver and a bride of last 
year, and was looking most attrac- 
tive in yellow chiffon, with a lit- 
tle brown coat. Alec Walton of 
Kamloops, who is staying with 
Mrs. J. S. C. Fraser, had another 
party Margie Fraser, looking 
very pretty in green satin, and 
Rosemary Johnston in flame col- 


bee 


our, with her financé, Woulfe 
Hicks. Mary Martin was also 
looking pretty in pink——it’s so 


nice to see the girls out in colours 
again. For a time they all took 
to black and looked like young 
widows, even the sub-debs clam- 
ouring for black velvet. 

Mrs. H. R. Drummond Hay of 
Winnipeg, who is visiting her mo- 
ther, Lady Bury in Vancouver, is 
also over for the weekend as the 
guest of Mrs Drummond Hay, 
Gorge Road, and Colonel and Mrs. 
MeLeod of London and Hon. J. D. 
and Mrs. Chaplin of St. Cather- 
ines, Ont., have also been staying 
here and were the guests of hon- 


our at Mrs. Lennox Irving’s din- 
ner the other night. 
MARIGOLD. 


Marriages 


Of much interest and charm was the 
wedding ceremony which was very 
quietly solemnized at noon by Re 
Dr. J. J. O'Gorman, of Miss Frances 
Margaret Davis, elder daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. A. Mayno Davis, of Ottawa, 
to Mr. Thomas Herbert Taylor, of 
Winnipeg, Man., son of the late 
George Vallance Taylor and Mrs. Tay 
lov, of Hamilton, grandson of the late 
Sir Thomas Taylor, Chief Justice ot 
Manitoba, and the late Lady Tay!lo 
of Winnipeg. 

Only the immediate 
present. 

The bride was given in marriage 
her father and was attended by 
sister, Miss Adele Davis, brides 
maid. Mr. R. H. Eehlin was best man 

A handsome French costume of 
Spanish tile shade in ninon and finely 


relatives were 
by 
her 


as 


tucked net with jacket effect of the 
same, was worn by this attractive 
bride Her hat of ribbon was of the 
same tone and she wore a shoulder 
knot of roses and forget-me-nots 

The bridesmaid was in navy blue 
and white crepe with hat to match 
and wore pink roses 


Following the ceremony, 


an inform- 


reception was held at the home of ind Mrs. Eld 
parents, 199 Clemow 
only the 
mediate friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor left for a motor 


he bride’s bride ti 


ave- trip, the 


nue, for relatives ind 1m- 


ve 
brown fur 
brown straw hat. 


with 


trip to Montreal, Quebec and Hamil- Shawinigan Falls. 
ton and will later take up residence 
in Winnipeg. 

The marriage of Miss Margaret 
Mardi) Barrett, only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A, Barrett, of 
Gait, Ont., and Mr. Kenneth A. Eld 
ridge, of Shawinigan Falls, Que., son 
ot Mrs. Eldridge and the late Hon 
Alfred E. Eldridge, of St. John’s, An 
tigua, British West Indies, took place 
on Mareh 19 in St. John’s Anglican 
Chureh, Preston rhe Rev. W i 
Bagnall, officiated rhe bride wore a 


gown of pink chiffon with cape of pink 
satin, brocaded in silver leaves, draped 
in cowl effect about the shoulders. Her 
hat was of matching satin, in turban 
style, trimmed with pink ruching. She 
wore the gift of the groom, a string of 


pearls and carried a shower bouquet 
of Bonnie Bess roses and lilies-of-the- 
valley Miss Esther Lang, of Galt, 
her attendant, wore a frock of blue 


chiffon made on long lines with jacket 
of blue brocaded blue picture 
hat and carried pink sweet peas, blue 
hyacinths and _  forget-me-nots Mi 
Richard Barrett, brother of the bride, 
Was groomsman 

The reception was held at the home 
of the bride’s parents, and later Mr. 


satin, 


brown and bei d 


idge left 
avelling in a 


They will 












in the classified section of your telephone directory 


8 pelge coat 


collar and = smart 


| reside at 


DAVID LORNE, son of Mr. and Mrs 
H. W. Mutch, Toronto. 
—Pboto by Hardy. 





The reason for smoking 


CRAVEN A is in the 


cigarettes 


“‘For genuine smoking pleasure, 
I smoke the cigarette that 
does not affect my throat” 


WY 





es 


i 
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3 There's a reason why you should smoke Craven "A" 


because they do not affect the throat. 

because shey possess that extra touch of 
quality. 

because they are made with pure unadul- 
terated Virgima Tobacco, Pure 
Paper, and natural Cork Tips. 

f 
because they are mild and they never vary. 


because Craven “A” hold the award of the 

Institute of Hygiene and the only 
Certificate of the British Analytical 
C ! awarded to popular 


a IMPORTED from 
LONDON 


Made Specially to Prevent Sore Throats 


a 





priced cigar 

















“| Wonder ™ 
how they are 
at home?” 


Every time Jean sat down to dinner 
alone she found herself wondering 
how they were at home. She used to 
feel that she would gis e anything for 


a visit with her mother. 


She was delighted over the promotion 
which moved her to the city and she 
would have been entirely happy in 
her new work if she hadn’t been so 


homesick. 


Then a friend told her how easy and 
inexpensive the Long Distance tele- 
phone has become. Now Jean’s trou- 
bles are over. Every Sunday night, 
after 8.30, she puts in a station-to- 
station call home. The distance is 100 
miles or so and the cost is only 30 


cents. 

The Sunday night visits are the best 
thing in the whole week for Jean and 
her mother. 





Evenine rates on “Anyone” (station- 
to-station) calls begin at 7.00 p.m. 
and still lower night rates at 8.30, 
Just give “Long Distance” the number 


you want—it speeds up the service. 














SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


THE SOCIAL RECORD 


Engagements 


The engagement has been an- 
nounced in England between Mr. 
Ronald Dawnay, Coldstream Guards, 
third son of the late Major, the Hon. 
Hugh Dawnay and of Lady Susan 
Dawnay, of Whitfield Court, Weth- 
erton, and Lady Elizabeth Grey, 
younger daughter of the Earl and 
Countess Grey, and granddaughter 
of the fourth Earl Grey, a former 
Governor-General of Canada. 

The engagement has just been an- 
nounced of Miss Honor Bright, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bright, Niagara Falls, Ont., to Mr. 
Bob Storms of Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
No date has as yet been set for the 
wedding. 

The engagement is announced of 
Miss Marie Emma Tarte, daughter 
of the late Hon. Joseph Israel Tarte, 
late Minister of Public Works for 
Canada, and of Mrs. Tarte, to Mr. 
Gerard Perrault, son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. O. S. Perrault, and of 
Mrs. Perrault. 

The engagement is announced in 
Victoria of Miss Ethel Georgina Kin- 
vig, of the staff of St. Margaret’s 
School, Victoria, to Lieut.-Colonel 
the Rev. Arthur Sydney Ponsonby 
McGhee, D.S.O., late R.A. of St. Al- 
ban’s Church, Victoria, B.C. The 
marriage is expected to take place in 
June. 

Mrs. James S. Fraser, of Pem- 
broke, Ont., announces the engage- 
ment of her youngest daughter, 
Dorothy Evelyn, to Mr. Charles Ed- 
win Newman Kaulback, only son of 
Mr. R. C. S. Kaulback, K.C., and 
Mrs. Kaulback, Windsor, Nova Sco- 
tia, and grandson of the late Senator 
H. A. N. Kaulback and Mrs. Kaul- 
back. 


Travellers 


His Excellency the Governor-Gen- 
eral, accompanied by Captain Stuart- 
French, A.D.C., was the guest of Sir 
Montague and Lady Allan in Mont- 
real and attended the perform- 
ance of ‘‘The Man in Possession’”’ at 
the Montreal Repertory Theatre. 

The High Commissioner for Can- 
ada in London, Hon. G. Howard Fer- 
guson, has arrived in Canada on a 
short visit. 

Commander the Viscount Colville 
of Culross, R.N., and Lady Colville 
have sailed for England after a stay 
at their winter home in British Co- 
lumbia, 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Cowan, of 
‘Beauvoir’, accompanied by their 
son, Major Cecil Cowan and Mrs. 
Cowan, of Toronto, sailed by the 
“Biancamanu” from New York to 
spend two months motoring through 
Italy, France and England. 

Sir Charles and Lady Gordon, of 
Montreal, are sailing on April 9th 
from New York to spend some time 
at their estate in Scotland. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, of London, 
England, was the guest of Mr. J. B. 
Bickersteth during his visit in To- 
ronto. 

Lady Pope, of Ottawa, spent the 
week-end in Montreal, the guest of 
Mrs. Lawrence Lyon. 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander Macphail, of 
Kingston, spent Easter’ with his 
brother, Sir Andrew Macphail in 
Montreal. 

srigadier W. W. P. Gibsone and 
Mrs. Gibsone, of Montreal, spent the 
Easter season at Grey Rocks Inn, Ste. 
Jovite. 

Miss Louise Taschereau and her 
brother, Mr. Claude Taschereau, of 
Quebec, have sailed for a short trip 
to Paris. 

Mrs. Derek Murphy, of London, 
England, who has been visiting her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Law- 
son in Ottawa, has sailed from New 
York for England. 

Dr. R. B. Mellheran, of Toronto, 
Was the guest of his brother, M. A. 
Db. Mellheran and Mrs. MelIlheran in 
Winnipeg for Easter. 

Major General the Hon. A. H. Mac- 
Donnell spent Easter with the Hon. 
Smeaton White at Gaybrooke Farm, 

Arundel, Que. 

Sir Campbell Stuart, who has been 
spending «a few weeks in Montreal, 
is sailing on April 9th on his return 
to England 

Mr Herbert 


turned to 


Robinson has _ re- 
Kingston, Ont., after 
spending the winter in Jamaica. 


Miss Ruth Cameron, of Ottawa, 
who accompanied Mrs. Wilson South- 
am to Europe, is visiting Mrs. Austin 
Irvine, of Montreal in Monte Carlo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Finucane, of 
Toronto, are spending some time in 
Atlantic City. 

Hon. George H. Challies and Mrs. 
Challies of Toronto, spent the Easter 
holidays in Napanee and Morrisburg. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice and Mrs. J. 
D. Hyndman are spending some time 
in Bermuda. 

Sir Henry and Lady Thornton, of 
Montreal, are spending some time in 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Colonel H. D. Lockhart Gordon, 
Mr. W. L. Lockhart Gordon and Miss 
Kitty Lockhart Gordon, of Toronto, 
spent Easter week in Bermuda. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Drynan, of 
Hamilton, Ont., spent Easter week in 
Bermuda. 

Sir Joseph Flavelle, of Toronto, is 
spending some time at the “Bon Air’”’ 
Hotel, in Augusta, Georgia. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hambro and Mrs. 
Nigel Hambro, of Bury-St.-Edmunds, 
Suffolk, England, are guests at Gov- 
ernment House ,Bermuda. 

Admiral Sir William Fane and 
Lady de Salis, of England, are guests 
of Flag Captain and Mrs. Atwood, 
“The Beeches’, Somerset, Bermuda. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erie Ryerson, of To- 
ronto, are spending some time at the 
“Belmont Manor’, Bermuda. 

Mrs. Harry Cassels, of Montreal, 
who has. been the guest of Mrs 
Lyttleton Cassels in Ottawa, has re 
turned home. 

Mrs. H. A. Bate and her daughter, 
Mrs. William Coristine, of Ottawa, 
have left on a trip to Panama. 

Mrs. Franklin Jones, of New York, 
has been the guest of her mother, 
Mrs. Rathbun, in Toronto 

Mrs. Charles Wilmot, of Belleville, 
has returned home after spending 
four months in England and Scot 
land. 

Mrs. Edson Sherwood has returned 
to Ottawa from a visit with her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Meredith Huycke, in To- 
ronto. 

Mrs. James W. Woods, of ‘‘Kildare 
House’, Ottawa, has returned after 
spending a few weeks in Atlantic. 

Mrs. Owen Toller has returned to 
Ottawa after visiting her parents, 
Hon. George and Mrs. Bryson, Fort 
Coulonge, Que. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth Flavelle 
and family, of Toronto, are spending 
some time in Bermuda. 

Colonel and Mrs. J. W. Langmuir, 
of Toronto, have been staying at the 
‘“‘Princess Hotel’ in Bermuda. 

Mrs. Walter Massey, of Dentonia 
Park, and Mrs. Harold Tovell have 
returned to Toronto from the West 
Indies. 

Mrs. J. P. Macintosh, of Montreal, 
who has been visiting in Toronto, is 
now the guest of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. O. MeMulloch, in Galt. 

Mrs. Higginson, of Montreal, has 
been visiting her daughter, Mrs. 
Alan Snowden, in Toronto. 

Captain Sir John Child, who was 
the guest for a few days of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. S. Dobell in Montreal, has 
returned to Ottawa. 

Mr. Rupert Whitehead, of Winni 
peg, was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. T. Main during his stay in Mont 
real. 

Mrs. Norman Brown, of Portland, 
Maine, is visiting her mother, Baron- 
ess Falkenberg, in Quebec. 

Mrs. Andrew Fleming has returned 
to Montreal from Atlantic City. 

Colonel and Mrs. Cortlandt Fages 
have returned to Quebee from Mont- 
real. 

Hon. H. C. Schofield and his 
daughter, Mrs. Fraser Grant, of To- 
ronto, are spending a short time in 
Atlantic City. 

Dr. and Mrs. MeGreer, of Lennox- 
ville, are guests of the Rt. Rev. Len- 
nox Williams and Mrs. Williams, in 
Quebec. 

Major E. D. MacKenzie, Comp- 
troller of the Household, and Captain 
R. Stuart-French, of Ottawa, spent 
Eastertide at “‘The Poplars”, Val 
Morin, Que. 

The Hon. E. B. Ryckman and Mrs. 
Ryckman, who spent the Easter re- 
cess at their home in Toronto, have 
returned to Ottawa. 

Mrs. J. A. Little, Miss Mary Little 
Toronto, 
holidays in Ber 


and Mr. James Little, of 
spent the 
muda. 


Easter 





MRS. ALEXANDER GIBSON OSBORNE, a recent bride, who before het 
marriage was Elizabeth Ann Buckingham, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 


Buckingham, of Guelph —Phoso 


by Kennedy, Guelph, 
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In the 
PREP CLOTHES SHOP 


Blazers From Barrans 
And smart Canadian - made flannel 
trousers are in for Spring. Select now 
while colors and sizes are complete. 


A.-Well-tailored English B.—Very nautical, single 
blazer of all-wool scarlet or double breasted blazers 
flannel smartened with in royal blue flannel with 
white cord. 5 to 12 years, shiny metal buttons. Sizes 
$6.00. Another quality in 6 to 12 years. Price, $6.00. 
navy with various cords, 13 to 18 years, $6.50 
$2.95. 

The shorts are in a D.—Grey flannel longs 
fine smooth quality cream with three pockets and 


Hannel, well-made, with 
the usual three pockets and 
belt loops. 
to 12 years. 


belt loops, cut from excel- 

lent quality English cloth 

Sizes to fit 6 Sizes 32 to 37. $2.95 

Price, $2.00. Cream flannel at $4.50. 
Second Floor, Albert Street 


Out-of-town Customers Order Through 
The Shopping Service 


“<T. EATON a 


HOW THE STORY OF 
ENO GOES AROUND 








By word of mouth, by the personal testimony 
of one man or woman to another, the fame of 
ENO’S “Fruit Salt” has spread to the uttermost 
parts of the world. 


ENO has gone from success to success simply 
because it keeps the inner system clean and 
healthful in a safe, gentle, but effective manner, 
without forming any’ harmful habit. Those 
who make it their rule to take this pleasant 
alkaline corrective regularly are never troubled 
with sluggish, clogged intestines—never sufter 
from headaches, indigestion, acidity, and other 
ailments caused by constipation. And, for their 
health’s sake, they always insist on ENO’S 


“Fruit Salt.” Follow their example — buy a 
bottle today. 


Sales Representatives for North America: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co. Ltd., 1018 McCaul St., Toronto Ca 24 


ENOs FRUIT SALT’ 
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tb SATURDAY NIGHT 


BUSINESS » FINANCE . GOLD & DROSS * INSURANCE . THE MARKET | 


Safet | Z . - j 
si Se TORONTO, CANADA, APRIL 9, 1932 oe 


Financial Editor 


A CANADIAN IN A MOSCOW OFFICE 


What is Russia Really Like, As a Place to Work and Live? Here is an Article 
Which Does Not Mention the Five-Year-Plan 


By W. R. NELSON 


Edi‘or’s Note: The writer, a Canadian resident in 
Toronto, spent the winter and spring of 1930-31 as a 
sructural engineer in the Soviet State Trust 
‘osproectstroy.” ) ‘ 




















i aie 


he financial and business world is recovering 
from another attack of the jitters. Though the 
malady was again confined to the 


ef. _d_iude 
| 
| 


United States, 
Canadian markets as usual acted in sympathy and 
recorded sharp declines in security 


¥, 


prices. Just 
why a proposed tax on security transactions in the 
States should send Canadian prices 
a problem. If ever there was a time 


t 
business needed to realise that it is not bound hand 
and foot to business south of the border. it 


i 


() I. feels that it is necessary to make some apology 
or adding yet another to the hundreds of ar- 
ticles Which have been published about Soviet 
Russia. 

these days when the defects of our own social 
nd economic system are becoming only too apparent 
the probable success or failure of the Russian scheme 
ns become a matter of absorbing interest, but un- 
fortunately one on which it is almost impossible to 
rive at any conclusion. The enormous scale of the 
aperiment involving as it does over one hundred 
neces and languages scattered over one-sixth of the 
and area of the world, the inherent contradictions in 
the Soviet system and its constantly changing outlines, 
and the political and social prejudices excited in ob- 
vrvers, all lead to such a confused mass of writing 


down is surely 
when Canadiar 


iS now. 
By discounting our dollar simultaneously with the 
decline in the British pound, Wall Street showed 
plainly enough where it thought our alignment lay. 
In American eyes and in those of the rest of the 
world Canada is a British country and its fortunes 
are tied to Britain’s. Let us accept that position and 
turn our eyes to London, where 


ageous, far-sighted leaders} Ip 1s 


fact-facing, cour- 
fast recreatin 
basis for recovery by Britain of her former position 


as the centre of the world’s industry, commerce and 
finance. 


it the average reader cannot even form a clear idea REAT BRIT ae 8 
" " ; é ; 9 OP. LITAIN, whose position has occasioned 
f the actual state of affairs, let alone judge of the 4 age , ia e position ha ccasioned 
“4: . so qaucn lead-Ssnaking in the yast is nov t} 
nossibilities for the future. cn head iking in the past, is now ¢ 


In any form of organized society each unit is in 
some degree a microcosm of the whole, and it is hoped 
that this attempt to depict a State Trust in Moscow 
of value in that it illustrates in simple form 
many of the factors characteristic of the Soviet State. 

The “Gosproectstroy”—a portmaneau word mean- 
| Bing “State Trust for Building and Planning’”—is a 
| Meubsidiary of the State Trust ‘“‘Metallostroy”, and is 





brightest spot in the world scene. Britain, 
this respect, has balanced her budget and 


oO iT 
hOTie€ if} 


) shown a 
small surplus for the year which ended March 31 
last; her financial condition has improved so mucl 
that she has difficulty in preventing a too-rapid rise 
in the pound, and she is once more a vigorous and 
successful competitor for trade in foreign markets 
which had been slipping 


; from her in recent years. = “~ 
| Margely engaged in the architectural and structural sith ie etal eee A : 
rf . . ‘ . . . J ug ‘itain’s im- Ss 
sign of factories, their heating, lighting and ventil- ‘ agn ee _ 5 4 
tion. It also includes a large civil department devot- BAOVA ae ly so far been — Se Nee 
: re clearly eviden n \ 
}to such work as schools, theatres and housing. The — mn ap . 
; : . ‘ financial rather than in- oe 
rust to some extent functions like a private corpor- ee 


It is supposed to stand on its own legs and 
how a book profit on its work. In competition with 


dustrial matters, the 


S, 1e UN wg } 
striking gain in electric 7 | 


| } 
ther similar bodies it gives estimates and enters into power consumption (12/2 So == — J 
ntracts for the design of buildings. set cent. up in February, 
The Trust occupies three floors of a long narrow 1932, as compared with a year previous I lainiy 1 
lilding, a converted warehouse, fronting on a small dicates the trend of British industry Britain has 


. , come : wark of strength in an otherwise shaky 
reet in the oldest part of the city, and with one side become a bulwark of stren ; a 


nt 





ito a courtyard which communicates with the street world, and appears likely to consolidate and in- 

yan arched passage wide enough for vehicles. crease her gains. If it hurts our 1 ride to eeaery 

In October 1930 the Trust employed perhaps four her as a rock to cling to, let us at least admit that 

indved architects and engineers of all ages and both she is an especially desirable partner i time S like 

| HPexes. together with twenty-five “American special- these. The Ottawa Confers nce will shortls afford 

<n sts” so-called. At this time the building was, to our us the opportunity to cement that partne rship an 
oe tandards, considerably overcrowded, but numbers in- greatly increase the scope of its benefits. 

‘eased steadily and in the spring must have reached a Ba Ba 


early seven hundred. 








HOUGH Canadian industrial activity has increase 








slightly in a number of lines, notat n footweat 
I EFORE entering upon a description of the work batty es me f. silks, socnene and fur iture, there is unfort ne 
id organizati ay be interesting to take ; ; ; no ground for expectation that business earnings for 
valk sus yr gene tapas pick a te Prise WILL BRITAIN LEAD THE WAY TO PROSPERITY ? a the first half of 1932 will make othe r than a very un- 
mpressions. With a balanced budget and the pound sterling steadily rising in relation to other currencies Britain has satisfactory comparison with the corresponding 
\\s enter by a dilapidated door, its glass panels become the focal point of the eyes of the business world. Certainly, at the moment, the much-talked-of ures for 1931, poor though those were. Business 1 
oticted by rough boards nailed across, and stumble troubles in England have faded in comparison with other countries and the new British tariff has not covery is not imm« diately ahead, that is clear. B 
irk narrow flight of stone stairs to a large land- strangled trade as some of its adversaries prophesied. Photo shows a busy scene on the London docks, it may not be so far distant as the faint-hearts pr 
ng ou the first floor. To our right some small offices proving that British ships are still the carriers of the world’s maritime commerce. fess to believe. Just as the market 
ver!ook the street; facing us is an oilcloth covered 1929, was the outcome of conditions | 
unter where, under the supervision of a peasant before that date, so will the n sei met 
on with her hair in a kerchief, black bread, doubt- busi! . va ng befo 
| pastry, some sweets, and very occasionally, cigar- ; oe , ie = Rae 
t re displayed for sale. eye ony i — i 
O» the left the stairs ascend again; beyond them li rr eV 





ked passage barely three feet wide, having on J s T {| Pj h W N Ri h 6 O ' of ae oe as Pere a : rs 
de washrooms with curtained entrances, and ® . yre ioneers t e ay to ew icnes y pening dee * ti i Pre : . ‘ ey 

ce on the other, leads to the drafting room of the a h Ki k| d L k C re irs E _ Se ee 
vil jepartment. This is a fairly high whitewashed Up Deep Mining at t @ ir an ake amp ee r - he 10h sfied ev tu ills 











; ; ; ‘ 2 : That many more pe t was 

m possibly thirty feet wide and eighty feet long; : ; 

: commonly supposed 

m the walls scream posters urging people to work, B WALIACE J LAUT pore Tak 

} : . . With whicn t DU £ S 5 Ss! W tne res Ses 
ellins them what marvellous things are being done, y ; : - 

} ° 2 ‘ ; e o rece! pond ofte nys 

! eclaring that Russian socialism plus American ee ; ae : as . 3 : en 

} ue will be a the world: at the As end is a bust IF TING the lid from the Then, as the obstacles of finance in long shoots, practically from 2m D BD 
f ‘ ‘easure ches . » Kirklane nally were cleared, there came surface downward Today the t wi ( 
lL. \in on a crimson covered pedestal. 4 treasure chi st oF the Kirkland finally were eee : Se daa ee ; ee a : 

inside the room are racks for coats hats and Lake gold camp is a task that has severe problems ot operation. mine could produce an as ounding wh } \ ( + e } Dp 
; with a check woman in charge, and in front of Yequired the iron faith of all those Tough-Oakes, the first producer of amount of bullion and in informed not necess St tiat 
‘ t é “ »« Pie . _— “— . ‘ + ) ihli ¢ | 

se a table where tea is served during the luncheon men w ho have been connected with the camp, yielded from its narrow cir les it is said that the public of business recov As 1} es ‘ ecovel 
ur ae the half dozen mines which make veins marvellous ore to the extent doesn't know the half of it. whe t begins. w tself S , ess 

Lighting is almost entirely from the right, and of this Ontario deep-rock Eldorado of several millions, and then was feck Hughes had a discourag- did. Practically all ret s, wholesalers and n 

‘ t Ps f i } oo . . . 1 . . 
5 : : : in nekas. 4a : nt . 8 to English interests. At first ing struggle and accumulated a acturers have the sn st inventories I 

cop on the other side of the room work under very the higrhe st grade and one of. the old uN s ere } { l 4 . e TAC €1 ay 1 vea 
ficult condition Desks are crowded together, a greatest mining districts of the It looked like a possibly large mine, million dollar indebtedness before This means that very adit neume 

‘ , ons. eSKS are C , tUNer, « . . o > y 

gle line on the left ; cae isle. then three desks world but afterward things went wrong, reaching a depth of 700 feet (then jing would be necessary t ring al low of 1 
"e e on e left, a narrow alsie, en €e Gesas } . ros . : ts 

Iching one another, another aisle, and two desks to In the first place, it required geologically and otherwise. Wright- considered a remarkably low level placement orders to ers, who, to sup] 

S ee aes | ple adaead ai : ; roe argres Ss ext ine fr AS i ar lining after he ich sid ion 1} ; ‘7 : a 
he windows. They are of light construction and in faith on the part of the prospectors Hargreaves, next in line from east in Ontar io ove g af er the whit h, would imm« dia AN o speed up yperatic ns 
® tury of work have been so pushed and pulled about who went into Kirkland Lake back to west along that ore-filled gulch relatively shallow mining of and employ more workers These workers, with their 
at to walk down an aisle is somewhat of an obstacle in 1910-11 and lived on short ra- °f two and a half mle, nes qose - . ee eee ee ee eee eee wee 
‘ce. A further description of the building is scarcely tions of bannock and beans while Tesults for years and late on de- Next and most westerly pro- for more goods and thereby cre ite st nore employ 
‘essary, the upper floors being merely larger and they endeavored to prove to engi- veloped underground ailments from perty of the producing group was ment Business recovery would be in progress 

< ’ . . © . x °c ‘ | ‘ i , 1.1 } 7.2 . ) . , 
‘ore crowded replicas of the first neers and financiers that there hich it appears to be making a the Kirkland Lake Gold mine, Economic clouds that now appear so ominous would 
. . ‘emark: » rec rr ar 1 } 9 f oa | orid W ad be happv again until 
Above the hum of conversation a curious and con- really was something to the dis- ™ markable recover) operated up to April, 1924, by _ are coudban eit at ee = 
‘nuous clicking sound draws our attention to the fact coveries which were made on : "E SHORE | j eenrer Consalieated. on tines. oot ee 2m na 
Nat every worker is provided with a large abacus Wright-Hargreaves, Tough-Oakes AKE SH¢ RE, a mine developed Arriving there, for the purposes of Dr aaeere 
tame across which the beads fly merrily as he adds and Lake Shore as well as on the 4 by its own discoverer and one this story, let us get back of what RACTICALLY every corporation which has issued 
kether seven and five, and we are reminded of Vol- Orr claim which now forms so Of the exhibit mines of the world, most mining men regard as the its financial statement for 1931 has reported a 
ire’s remark two hundred years ago to the effect valuable a part of Teck Hughes. of all the producers has had the outstanding example of faith in substantial increase in the number of its shareholders 
hat the Russians are a barbarous people who cannot The Kirkland Lake country did greatest period of unbroken suc- the certainty of the hidden wealth Some derive pleasure thereby, while others don’t, be 
Sole S ¢ < < « . « . . : i. i ° . . ° . 
ven add up and have to perform the simplest caleul- not look like gold country to many C&SS and only now is revealing its of Kirkland Lake, and incidentally lieving that the fact that many small investors hav 
lion by moving beads strung on wires. In spite of geologists and engineers, and the form as the leader of gold mines a_ geologist’s basic conviction, become shareholders makes for market instability. Be 


ts which have demonstrated that to operate this majority of them, after being ©” this continent. But Harry Oakes backed by action, as to the tremen- that as it may, the fact means that the profits accru 


‘Strument takes twice as long as our method, and escorted by prospectors over the made Lake Shore by putting into dous future of Canadian mining. ing from the recovery in 


security values and in the 
hat 


the answer is usually wrong anyway, the Rus- trail from Swastika, “turned it it the last cent of the dividends The mine today is known as earnings of industry, when it comes, will be consider 
in clings to his belief in the efficiency of ‘he abacus. down”. Some said gold could not he took from Tough-Oakes, plus Kirkland I ake Gold Mining Com ably more widely distributed than before. So society 

“live” in the rocks at Kirkland; What he could scrape together at pany Limited. The man whose life will benefit. But though stocks are cheap and eventu 
big mining companies were offered 20 cents a share at a time when and, to an extent, whose geological ally are going to cost more than they do now, I doubt 
‘truck first by the variety of type and costume: and rejected almost every property ©etneers and miners were taking reputation have been interwoven that this is the best time to buy them. I think that 


YWRNING our attention to the workers, we are 


Ne girls and women of obvious breeding and dis- jin the camp. To raise money for stock in lieu of wages (how rash!) with the fate of the mine for nearly investors would be wise, as a general principle, to 
ction, neatly though shabbily dressed, and with Kirkland Lake was like “trying to to help make the mine a decade, is Joseph Burr Tyrrell, await more tangible evidence of business recovery 
. * = ~ , _ . ni . as ” ‘ . it . ) , ? ? >) ft | 3 . 
(Continued on Page 45) sell buggy whips to taxi drivers”. Lake Shore had good ore, if not Continued on Page 46 before buying stocks 


















Dealers 


Stocks and Bonds 
Both 


Listed and Unlisted 


Enquiries Invited 


S.R-MACKELLARe (CO 


Stock Exchange 











Members Toronto 


21 Melinda Street, Toronto 


Ad. 4911 
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paid on deposits— 
subject to withdrawal 
by cheque. 


CENTRAL 
CANADA 


IPAN AND SAVINGS 
COMPANY 


KING AND VICTORIA STS., TORONTO 
23 SIMCOE ST. N., OSHAWA 
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NORTHERN CANADA MININC 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Investments in Canadian mines, 
Correspondence invited. 
B. TYRRELL, 
President and Managing Director 


Room 930, 25 King Street West, Toronto 





| WESTERN HOMES | 


LIMITED 
| Mortgage Investments 
WINNIPEG 
$3,138,600.00 


| 

Capital Subscribed | 

Capital paid up $1,373,643.1.1 
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DIVIDEND NUMBER 


Hollinger Consolidated 


Gold Mines, Limited 


{ : ~} 
| POWER CORPORATION or (CANADA | 


[eure 
Common Dividend No. 10 
DIVIDEND of Fifty Cents | 
00 per share being at the rate | 
of Two Dollars ($2.00) per annum, on | 
the N ¢ COMMON STOCK 


Par Valu 


f Power Corporation of Canada 
Limited, has been declared for the | 
juarter ending Apr 30th, 1932 
yable May 20th, 1932, to share 
iders of record at the close of 
siness on April 30th, 1932 
By order of the Board 
L. C. HASKELL, Secretary 
Montreal, Maich 29th, 1932 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD « DROSS 


panying the report, particularly encouraging with 
regard to the immediate business outlook. 

On the brighter side, the financial position of the 
company is strong, its plants are modern and strat- 


Even Better Than Muskrats 


Editor, Gold 
Knowing 


and Dross: 
that you are always interested and open for 


I ven- 


‘ ; 2stme in a £0 ine business proposition, sda 
ais ta ame the healing Atesorr se S te what seems egically loc ated and it has always obtained an excel 
to me a most wonderful business in which no doubt you lent proportion of all business available. It is pos- 
take a lively interest, and perhaps advise me by return gible that for some time the company will be com- 
the amount of stock you wish to subscribe to the forma- paratively inactive until the demand for fabricated 


war Se Sey: steel products picks up and that during that time 


The object of the company is to operate a large cats ; : : ; 3 ba a 
ranch near Slough, where land can be purchased for that the directors may find it wise to withhold payme nts 
purpose. To start with, we want about 1,000,000 cats, each on the preferred, as it would not be desirable to im- 


cat will average 12 kittens per year. The skins run from pair the financial position. 


6d for the white to 2 6d for the pure black. This will There is no doubt, in my mind, that the company 
give you 12 million skins per year to sell at an average : ae sent distressin 
price of 1/6d each, making our revenue about £2,500 per Can weather satisfactorily the pre sen istressing 
day. period, and I think that not only will any deferred 
A man can skin about 50 cats per day at 5/- per day dividends be made up, but that the stock will even- 
wages, and it will take 100 men to operate the ranch, there- If you can do with- 


tually move up on the market. 


$75 per day. We will feed the . : . . eae 
a out the income in the meantime, there is no reason to 


ranch, the rats will multiply 


fore the net profit will be £2, 
cats on rats and start a rat 


four times as fast as the cats, so if we start with 1,000,000 be panicky and sell now. 
rats we shall have four rats per cat day. aaa 
We will feed the rats on the carcasses of the cats, from f ® 
which the skins have already been taken, giving each rat Sherritt Gordon S Report 
one quarter of a cat. ia 
It will thus be seen that the business is self-supporting Editor, Gold and Dross: ’ E : 
and automatic throughout. The cats will eat the rats, and Will you please let me have your ideas on Sherritt 


I thought this com- 
The essential 


Gordon, the annual report being out. 

pany was losing money but it appears not. 

details of 1931 operations will be welcomed. 
M. B., Toronto, 


the rats will eat the cats, and we will get the skins. Event- 
ually we will cross the cats with snakes, and they will skin 


themselves twice a year, thus saving a man’s wages for Ont 


-kinning and also get two skins from one cat. Awaiting 
your prompt reply, and trusting you will appreciate the Sherritt Gordon rather surprised its sharehold- 
opportunity to get rich quickly. 


rs by showing a profit, before depreciation, of $284,- 
876 in 1931. This performance, in view of the fact 
that the mill was only in operation nine months, that 
the plant was new and that base metals prices were 


Universal Providers, Slough, -England. 
Enclosed find my cheque for $500,000. Here, at 


last, is the investment opportunity I’ve been looking 





Favorable Bond Investments 









A return for many years, at rates 
considerably above those usually 
considered attractive may now be 
secured by investors in carefully 
selected bonds. 









Investment suggestions gladly made 
on request. Address our nearest 
office. 
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LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 
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Victoria New York London, Eng. 
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Unusually attractive yields are now 
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C. P. R. Common or Bonds 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 
May I trouble you for your advice on buying C. P. R. 


Wouldn’t this be a good 
? I have been strongly 


common stock at present prices? 
one to get now and hold on to 
advised to do this. 


DG Ont. 


A purchase of Canadian Pacific Railway common 
stock at the present time would not appeal to me. 
Though the stock is certainly low priced compared 
with the levels at which it has sold in the past, the 
earnings outlook, as regards both the near term and 
the longer term, seems to me to be too uncertain to 
warrant the selection of this stock at a time when 
so many other issues with apparently clearer earn- 
ings prospects are also available at bargain counter 
prices. 

That view would not apply, of course, to the 
recent issue of C. P. R. bonds. These are, in effect, 
a first charge on the company’s assets and earnings 
and it is difficult to believe that any situation cap 
develop that would make it impossible for these 
bonds to maintained in good standing. Besides 
the 6% return, the investor gets the right to con- 
vert each $100 of bonds into four shares of common 
stock of $25 par value up to September 15, 1937. If 
the earning power of the company does come back 
strongly, a present investor in these bonds then has 
the opportunity to gain speculative profits. 

In short, it seems to me that the bonds rather 
than the common stock of the company are the 
logical medium of investment for anyone currently 
interested in C. P. R. 

a2 a BA 


Promising Gold Mines 


and Dross: 
kindly make up a list of the smaller 
mines whose production and profits are increasing. 
ilay not of necessity be dividend payers. I am 
to the future chances of appreciation. 
2h oe ba 


N., Hamilton, 


be 


Gold 


you 


Editor, 

Will gold 
They 
looking 


Belleville, Ont. 


Among the smaller Canadian gold mines whose 


production and profits are increasing and whose 
future outlook justifies an optimistic attitude are 
included Siscoe, Howey, Moss, Pioneer of B.C 


Sylvanite 
Vanite 
which 


and Granada. Of this group Siscoe, Syl- 
Pioneer pay dividends. In the mines 
this start production are San An- 


and 


will year 





tonio and Ashley, the latter having no stock on the 
market. Valuations on all the lists, with possible 
exception of Pioneer, are modest and offer chances 
of market improvement 
a Ba Ba 
Hamilton Bridge Preferred 

Editor, Gold and Dross 

I ¢ to you for advice on an investment which I 
had always thought was O.K. but now I am getting wor- 
rie ibout it It is the preferred stock of the Hamilton 
sridge Company It seemed to do all right until just 
late] I had heard good reports about it right along dur 

the year and I thought the dividend on the preferred 
tock was perfectly afe but I don’t like the look of the 
nnual report Now the point is, should I get right out? 
I got a price and they iid there wasn’t any trading but | 
could get maybe 60 for it I hate like the deuce to let 
this but I don’t want to get stung and if it is a good 
ompany I will hang on But I don’t want it to go bad 
ltogether on me It isn’t just the loss of the dividend if 

will come back sameday I am worried and will wait 
for your reply 

J.D. C., Brantford, Ont 


Your letter certainly does suggest quite a bit of 


mental perturbation and [ can hardly blame you; 
the period we have come through with its unexpect- 
ed upsets has hardly been conducive to peace of 
mind. But worrying will only shorten your life; my 
advice is to forget about your Hamilton Bridge pre- 
ferred for the time being I think it is sure to 
“come back”; I don’t think there is the slightest 


possibility of your losing your original investment, 
unpleasant developments are not without 


I think you can well afford 


and while 
the bounds of possibility, 
ignore them 

The facts of the « are that the final six months 
of Hamilton Bridge’s fiscal year saw the full reper- 
cussion of up to the half year 
the company had done very well and preferred divi- 


to 


ase 


business conditions; 


dends for the period were reported earned twice 
over The inference is that during the final six 
months earnings were practically negligible. The 


report shows net of $157,856 against preferred divi- 
requirements of certainly not much 
of a margin, and not for the future 
remember the fact that it was apparently earned 
entirely in the first half of the year. Common divi- 
dends were, of discontinued early in 1931. 
Neither the the president, accom- 


dend $143,552 
encourayiny 


we 


course, 


were remarks of 


at unprecedented levels, 


if 


is highly creditable. The 
mill worked at only one-third capacity at that. 

What has been demonstrated quite clearly is that 
Sherritt Gordon can win quite substantial net pro- 
fits with copper at even ten cents a pound. The 
detailed cost sheet which appeared in the report 
shows the December cost of electrolytic copper at 
5.946 cents a pound and the nine months average 
cost per pound was 6.275 cents. It can be antici- 
pated that the 1932 performance will be improved 
on the average and that when the plant is running 
at capacity a five cent figure would not be surprising. 
A producer which can meet this figure is in a pre- 
ferred position with respect to future earnings. 

The balance sheet shows Sherritt Gordon with 
operating capital of $734,030 which is an increase 
of $210,000 over the 1930 year end. This is ade- 
quate for the purpose and there appears to be no 
necessity for other than temporary borrowings. The 
outlook for this company and other base metals oper- 
ators is not good at the moment, markets being quite 
unsettled and nothing in sight to suggest an early 
improvement. The report of the company is valu- 
able for its indication of potential earning power. 

a2 Aa A 


An Unsound Practice 


Editor, Gold and Drass: 

Will you please tell me something about the stand- 
ing and financial position of Scotland Woollen Mills, of 
Toronto? I am informed they are seeking to establish 
a chain of stores and are offering positions as managers 
but they want these people to make an investment of 
$990 in 33 shares of preferred stock at $30 per share. 
I understand a Mr. Gideon Miller is President of the 
company but their prospectus does not show any amount 
of capital. I would like to have your advice on this 
whole matter and I will be very grateful for your 
opinion. 

—P. B. H., 

In my experience it is always unwise to put money 
into a company in order to get a job. Investment and 
employment are two different things and one should 
not be contingent upon the other. A job that has to 
be bought has never proved worth having. 

The Scotland Woollen Mills Limited, Yonge and 
Edward Streets, Toronto, is quite a small concern of 
limited financial strength. A financial statement as of 
July 31st, 1931, showed assets of $7,895 against liabili- 
ties, apart from capital, of $2,449, making a nominal 
surplus of $5,446. I say “nominal” because several 
of the items listed among the assets are apparently 
not readily realizable. For example, of the total assets 
some $3,600 is given as the value of equipment, etc. 
Cash on hand and in the bank amounted to only $91, 
while the company’s stock of woollens and ready-made 
garments was valued at $3,066, customers’ unpaid 


London, Ont. 


balances at $478 and accounts receivable at $639. Of 
the items other than cash, the company might or 
might not be able to realize the values stated. On the 


other hand, current liabilities consisted of accounts 
payable $1,310, and de ferred payments $1,139. 

Obviously the company’s financial position is not a 
very liquid one, at least. Mr. Gideon Miller did well 
a number of years ago with. a company of the same 
name as the present one, but his company had to make 
an assignment when he got all his capital tied up in 
real estate. The present company dates only from 
April, 1929. 

a a a 


B. C. Power “A” 


Editor, Gold and Dross: 

I have had the “A” stock 
Corporation recommended 
adviser tells me that 


of 
to me 


British Columbia Power 
as a good buy now. My 
it can be bought to yield over 84% % 
and that it is the stock of one of the best utility 
companies in Canada. He says, too, that the company 
has been doing well this year and that I would make no 
mistake in buying this stock. Just the same I always 
come to you for help and I would like your opinion and 
some facts about this company. I 


have got most of my 
in bonds and that is why I would like something 
pays bette: Do you 


think this would be safe 
for me? 


senior 


money 
which 
enough 

Te. 
to make 
investment 


Brandon, Man. 


out from your letter 
you are looking for; 
if you assured income I cannot recommend 
B,C. “A”. If, on the other hand, you are 
willing to accept a reasonable degree of risk with 
respect to possible (but not, I think, probable) divi- 
dend discontinuance, I think that this stock is at- 
tractive at current levels of 23, to yield over 814% 


It 
just what 


hard 
type of 

want 
Power 


rather 


1S 


B. C. Power “A” stock today is one with very 
little in the way of “frills”; by that I mean that 
about the only influence to which it is susceptible 
is the earnings of the company. If B. C. Power 


Corporation earns the dividend on the 
paid; if it does not holders of this stock must expect 
the usual course of action. The chief point of 
terest therefore the earnings figures, 


“A” it will be 


is 


which are 


obtainable from Government Bonds, 
high-grade Public Utility issues and 
selected Industrial securities. Copies of 
our current weekly offering list will be 
forwarded to investors upon request. 





Royal Securities Corporation 


Limited 
244 St. James Street 330 Bay Street 
MONTREAL TORONTO 2 
NOTIC 
Halifax Saint John Quebec Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 1 of 1 
Charlottetown Hamilton Regina Calgary Se John's, Nfid. . 
Victoria New York London, Eng. p st 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW THIS STOCK ce 


We have prepared an analysis of the Preferred stock of a soundly 

established Canadian company that is worth investigation. At 

present market this stock shows a yield of 844%, with over $310.00 

net assets back of every $100 Preferred share and earning and 

paying dividends on its Common shares. There are no bonds, 

mortgages or prior right issues. I 
Analysis sent on request 


H. G. STANTON COMPANY 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
Royal Bank Building Telephone ELgin 8106 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 
MEMBERS TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Orders Executed in Mining and Industrial Stocks 
on All Exchanges 


Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St., Toronto (2) 


Date! at 
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Elgin 3461 


LIVING TRUST 


In reviewing your financial position, have 





you considered the many advantages of a 
Living Trust? A protection against business : 
reverses, a Living Trust will provide a care- a 
free income for you or any member of your for pea 
family. mariet 
Further advantages will be explained upon ote 
request. Our officers will be glad to have 
you drop in and talk things over with them. No 
THE ROYAL TRUST ©... 

Executors and Trustees 

i 
59 YONGE STREET, TORONTO ee 
at 


Branch Offices: RCCOrdI 


Calgary Hamilton Saint John, N.B. V Rmiatte 
Edmonton Ottawa St. John’ Nfld. “Gaede Hem. n¢ 
Halifax Quebec Toronto Winnipeg Nove 


London, England 
ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION EXCEED $576,000,000 p'sw'« 
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“Canadian Business Opportunities” 
Send for free copy 


Babson’s 
Reports 


d the f; 
BABSONTWA RT 
Div. 48-101 Babson Park, Mass. 





COMPOUNDED HALF - 
YEARLY 















Money grows 
rapidly at com. 
pound interest. 
Savings deposi- 
ted with Canada 
Permanent earn 
the high rate of 
4°, the interest 
being compound. 
ed half yearly. 


Founded 1855 


CANADA 


PERMANENT 


Mortqage Corporation 
320 Bay St., Toronto 


AsseFs exceed $72.000000 





Dominion Motors 


LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NO. 2. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
1 of 10¢ per share on the outstanding 
p stock of the Company has _ been 
eclared, and that same will be paid on 
ond day of May, 1932, to share- 
s on record at the close of business 
April 15th, 1932. 
By order of the Board. 


JAMES A. BRAND, 
Secretary. 
it Toronto, Ontario, 
Mar 41st, 1932. 
Transfer office, Chartered Trust & Ex- 
Co., 34 King St. West, Toronto. 


MARGISON & BABCOCK 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Engineering designs prepared for office buildings, 
gerages, warehouses, factories, bridges, etc. 


611 MACLEAN BUILDING 
ELGIN 2604—TORONTO 








Appeals to Intelligent 
Women 


eee are four sound 
‘asons put forward, showing 


why life insurance should appeal 
to an intelligent woman as a satis- 
factory solution of her financial 
problems: (1) The regularity of 


the renewal notice makes her keep 
1] r plan of saving. It helps to 
onfirm the savings habit. (2) 
roceeds are paid to her when 
ioney is most needed. (3) The 
rdivary savings account is easily 
ccc ssible, and is thus likely to be- 
om. a put and take affair—mostly 
tak Not so with an insurance 
pol v, although there is always a 
oan value if necessity calls for im- 
med ate cash. (4) By means of 
fe insurance an income can be 
gual inteed, not for one month or 
One vear, but for life; this makes 
l ace of mind. Depreciation in 
‘t values of stocks and bonds 
iortgages has then no terror 
10} e: 

ee 


‘\o Insurance Against 
Kidnapping 
yy 


CON 


'RANCE against kidnapping 
not written by any insurance 
iny, and even Lloyds of Lon- 
Kccording to our information. As 
hMmotter of fact, there has been no 
‘mond for it, as it is generally 
‘lit-ed that such insurance would 
‘in the best interests of the 
"sured, because word of such a 
bolic’ would probably leak out and 
‘us furnish the underworld with 
An added ineentive to commit the 
"me on aeeount of assurance of 
Me payment of the ransom money. 
ee 


Edgar Wallace’s Short 
lerm Life Policy 
H EFORE leaving England for the 


United States last November, 
he | . r 
"€ late Edgar Wallace, celebrated 
‘Velist and playwright, is report- 
a 


‘to have taken out a_ special 
‘ort term life insurance policy 
“hich assured the payment of £10,- 
“Yin the event of his death with- 
\ three months of the commence- 


“ent date of the contract. The 
femium was £112 10s., and the 
Mey 


was within ten days of ex- 


ty at the time of the author's 
Hath. 


laS never issued such a policy, . 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD « DROSS 


currently available for eight months of the current 
fiscal year. The encouraging point with respect 
to these figures is that there was a surplus for the 
period of $1,519,080 after bond interest and prefer- 
red dividend. The point which lends uncertainty is 
that both gross and net declined somewhat as 
against the corresponding period of 1931. 

Last year B. C. Power showed $2.44 per share on 
the “A” stock as against $2.19 in the previous year, 
but this gain was not due to any expansion of busi- 
ness, but to important economies which the company 
was able to effect. While these economies have 
been maintained, it is hardly likely that they can be 
increased to any degree to effect net earnings. My 
belief at the present time is that the current year 
will see the “A” dividend earned; continuance next 
year depends upon slowing up of the downward 
trend in income, or better still, reversal of this 
trend. Because of the wide and diversified field 
which the company serves through its subsidiaries, 
only a moderate upturn in general business would be 
required to find direct reflection in its earnings. 

For those who can afford the degree of risk I 
have outlined, I think the stock is suitable for add- 
ing to average portfolios because of its undoubted 
long term attractiveness. It is true that the com- 
pany is among the most important utilities in Can- 
ada, its territory is potentially capable of immense 
expansion, the corporation has strong financial back- 
ing, and I have no doubt that it has a very profitable 
future. 





POTPOURRI 


BE. A., Whitby, Ont. My belief is that your client would 
be better advised to hold her CANADA BREAD “B” if 
she could afford to do so. Further declines, or other ad- 
verse circumstances are not without the bounds of possi- 
bility, but my belief is that this company has possibly 
gone through the worst and that the general movement in 
the future will be forward. I do not mean on the market, 
but I think that the company has taken possibly greater 
losses in the past than it will be called upon to do so in 


the future, and that its position should gradually 
strengthen. 
B. T., Killarney, Man. There is very little chance of 


any immediate resumption of dividends on either the pre- 
ferred or common stock of the CORRUGATED PAPER 
BOX COMPANY LTD. This company has issued its report 
for the year 1931, showing a deficit for the year, and re- 
duction of working capital and surplus. As you know, no 
dividends were paid out on either the preferred or common 
stocks during 1931, and applying the deficit, the company’s 
total surplus was reduced to $107,034 as compared with 
$196,446 in 1930. The deficit in 1931 equalled $8.58 per 
share on the preferred and $2.12 a share on the common, 
compared with an earning power of $10.44 on the preferred 
in 1930 and a net of 60c per share on the common. The 
company’s unsatisfactory showing was the direct result of 
the fall in prices, intense competition and drastic price 
cutting, coupled with the fact that general business con- 
ditions were such as to reduce the general demand for the 
company’s products. Since your holdings are comparably 
small, I hardly think it would be worth while to sell at 
current market levels. 

J. A.. Bowmanville, Ont. The reorganization scheme of 
HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM AND WORTS has been 
approved by shareholders, and dividends have been fixed 
on the new preferred stock. Holders of the common stock 
have, therefore, no option other than to send in their stock 
for exchange for the new preferred and common, accord- 
ing to the plan. In my opinion this is a step in the right 
direction and will provide for some return to shareholders, 
and also put the company in a more workable condition. 

J. C., Newport, N.S. What W. J. MARSHALL & CO., 
Halifax, is trying to do is to sell you 100 shares of stock 
for $60 and that works out to 60 cents a share. There is 
nothing on hand or in prospect to warrant such a price. 
The scheme is merely a variation of the re-load:ing device. 
The basis of all mining speculation or investment is the 
property interest behind it and in this case it is impossible 
to see the sixty cents’ worth. 


J. A., Scotland, Ont. I would recommend that you 


not 


exchange your first mortgage bonds of the GENERAL 
BROCK HOTEL for BEAUHARNOIS POWER collateral 
trust bonds. Your General Brock bonds are a first mort- 


gage issue, and while the company has naturally suffered 
from poor business conditions, control is in strong hands, 
your bond is well secured, and I think that interest pay- 
ments should be regularly met. The Beauharnois bonds, 
on the other hand, are not a first mortgage issue, and the 
whole affairs of the company are in quite a mess at the 
present time. 

R. 0O., Bright, recommend current 
purchase of any CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
bonds. The company is currently almost at a standstill, 
because of the lack of equipment orders from the railways, 
and there does not appear to be any current prospect of 
any increase. By “C.P.R. Hotel’, I am inclined to believe 
that you refer to the LORD NELSON HOTEL in Halifax. 
In connection with this hotel, there was a recent reorganl- 
sanctioned by bond holders, by which the rate of 
on the bonds was reduced to 4 per cent., as the 


Ont. 1 would not 


zation 
interest reaue 
interest guaranteed by the C.P.R 


E. J. G. Bruce, Alta. POWER CORPORATION OF 
CANADA common stock is “pegged” in Montreal at 36%, 
but I believe that trades have recently taken place “over 


If you decide to buy this, 
not to pay the pegged price. 
the long pull because the 


at from 17 to 20 
be sure to tell your broker 
This is interesting for 
company only directly interested in power produc- 
ing companies right across Canada, but also because of 
its large investment holdings in outstanding ¢ anadian and 
United States corporations. Power Corporation of Canada 
is a very well managed concern and has made striking 
progress since its organization in 1925. The stock touched 
high of 139 in 1929, although of course this is no real 
Nevertheless, I believe 


the counter” 


stock 
is not 


indieation of its value then or now 
this stock will be selling substantially above its present 
level two or three years hence, provided we have any 
substantial measure of general recovery in the meantime 

H. J., London, Ont. In my previous reply to you re 
CITIES SERVICE common stock I recommended against 
being represented in this issue. I regret that it is im- 
possible for me to forecast the near term action of the 
market, but I see no indication of any near term appreci- 
ation in this stock, and I think you might as well dispose 
of it et the present time. 1 think I pointed out to you the 
decline in the company’s revenue, and while I repeat that 
I think the stock has seme value for long term holding, 
nevertheless I do not think you will miss any prospect 
of appreciation by disposing of it at the present time and 
going into something with better possibilities. 

H. W... Brockville, Ont. INTERPROVINCIAL EX- 
PLORATION, at present inactive, had a lead-zine prospect 
in Ben Nevis township, Ont., near Quebec border; also a 
group in MeVittie-MeGarry townships, near Larder Lake 
Main effort was in Ben Nevis, where shaft was put down 


to 340 feet, with limited amount of lateral work. Dis 
closures were not very interesting. Stock has no market 
and no prospective value. Head office is c/o D. H. Good- 


fellow, 437 St. James St., Montreal. 

A. M., Saint John, N.B. The future outlook for copper 
is obscured by a number of unfavorable factors. There is 
almost a year’s supply of refined metal, at present rate 
of consumption, available. There is the prospect of United 
States imposing a heavy tariff, excluding Canadian pro- 
duction. There is in view a far greater productive capacity 
than the world can support at this time. On the brighter 


side, Canadian copper mines are young, their average 
metal content is higher than world average, tlfeir pro- 
cesses and plants are modern and costs are low. British 
preference offers an Empire market a decided advantage. 
The really important factor is the promised revival in 
trade. It hardly seems conceivable that the present trough 
can persist for much longer and when business resumes 
its normal tempo the demand for metals will come, finding 
little reserve stocks except in hands of producers. The 
immediate outlook is not very good and probably the climb 
of metal prices will be moderate and slow. 

V. E., Hamilton, Ont. As far as purchasing DIVERSI 
FIED TRUSTEE SHARES under the scheme offered by 
CANADIAN FINANCIAL FOUNDERS LIMITED, such a 
purchase involves no move risk than if you bought Diversi- 
fied Trustee shares outright on the market. I understand 
that under the installment scheme cheques are payable to 


the Prudential Trust Company. Thus, even if any mis- 
fortune did overtake Canadian Financial Founders it 
would have no effect on your purchase of Diversified 


Trustee shares. One of the chief points claimed in favor 
of the scheme is that all proeeeds accruing from the 
Diversified Trustee Shares are reinvested automatically by 
the trust company, thus leading to increase in principal. 
[t is pointed out that since the distribution on each trust 
share is comparatively small, that if this were paid 
directly to the shareholder, in all probability it would not 


be reinvested. This provision is obviously attractive. 
R. A., Jarvis, Ont. Neither VENTURES nor SHER- 
RITT GORDON would be a safe investment. Of the two 


Ventures would be preferable as a speculation, on account 
of its varied holdings. It has an interest in Sherritt 
Gordon, 55,000 shares. It also holds control of Falcon- 
bridge and Coniaurum, as well as Beattie and has 100,000 
shares of Nipissing. With many property holdings of 
apparent merit, good direction, fair cash reserves and an 
aggressive policy, the only factor which works against it 
marketwise is its large share issue, which may be reduced. 

L. J., Claremont P.O., Ont. I think you might as well 
hold your first mortgage bonds of BURNS & COMPANY 
LIMITED, at least until the annual report is out. Last 
year the company succeeded in earning the interest on its 
first mortgage bonds by only a very slim margin, but re- 
ports dealing with 1931 business indicated that because 
of economies, and fresh capital put into the business by 
Senator Patrick Burns, more progress had been made, and 
it is possible that the forthcoming report may make a little 
better reading. At the present time four dividends have 
been passed on the preferred stock, with the result that 
the preferred shareholders now have a vote. 


D. M., Montreal, Que. BRETT TRETHEWEY is a fair 


hold, mainly on account of its interest in the Kenty 
property in Swayze township, Ont. This property is re- 
sponding in a fair way to surface exploration. The com- 


pany is not very strong financially but it is in position to 
raise moderate sums for exploration. It has wealthy as- 


sociates in the Kenty venture. Present valuation on the 
market is not excessive. 
P. W., Parkersville, Ont. While I have no official 


record, I feel quite sure that the CANADIAN MARITIME 
MOTION PICTURE COMPANY, successor to the MARI- 
TIME MOTION PICTURE COMPANY, is out of existence 
and its shares without value. A number of years ago while 
these companies were engaged in stock selling activities, 
they were severely criticized by SAaTrurRpDAY NiGut, which 
pointed out the small likelihood of commercial success, 
and the too great attention paid to the stock selling end. 
The company was apparently operated and organized by 
people who were not familiar with the motion picture in- 
dustry, and am quite sure that no commercial success was 
ever obtained. 

A. N., Gabriola Island, B.C. Your CALGARY AND 
EDMONTON CORPORATION stock certainly is of value, 
but it is purely a long term speculation. This company 
controls the mineral and oil rights in a very large territory 
in Western Canada, only a part of which has been de- 
veloped. Due to the drilling restrictions in the Turner 
Valley, and general reduction of operations, naturally in 
come has decreased. While the future may prove exceed- 
ingly profitable, nevertheless this depends entirely on 
circumstances unforseeable at the present time. It is not 
worth your while selling at the present low price of 
the stock, but I would simply tuck it away and forget about 
it for two or three years. 


P. S., Kingston, Ont. It is impossible to predict at the 
present time as to whether BRAZIL or CHILE will recove) 
first from the current world-wide depression, or which will 
be able first to put its foreign obligations in the best shape 
My advice to you at the present time would be to retain 
your Brazilian bonds, instead of converting them into those 
of the Republic of Chile. I base this opinion on genera! 
information and on the belief that the financial structure 
of Brazil may possibly be somewhat stronger than that of 
the other Republic. 

G. H., Oshawa, Ont. HOWEY GOLD is a fair specu 
lation at current levels. The company and its earnings 
prospects were reviewed in a recent issue and if you have 
not seen this comment please ask for a clipping. The 
Howey advance will not be spectacular but it has demon 
strated that it possesses the essentials for a successful 


mining operation. By the end of 1933 or possibly before 
that a dividend will be expected and this development 


would naturally have the effect of putting a higher than 


current valuation on the stock. 
A. J., Holstein, Ont. The TRUSTS AND GUARANTEE 


COMPANY is one of our best known and safest trust 
companies, and you can invest money in it with perfect 
safety. 

M. K., Dumbanton, Ont. You are a claimant on the 


estate of G. F. MORRISON & CO., and as such you should 
register your claim with the liquidator, Mr. Holmsted, of 
J. P. Langley & Co., McKinnon Bldg., Melinda St., Toronto 
You should support your claim with the necessary proofs 

A. N., Toronto, Ont. I am not at all surprised at the 
unsatisfactory experience of your client with the so-called 
muskrat contract with the STONEY POINT MUSKRAT 


FARM. I have repeatedly advised against the purchase ot 
these contracts, and as a matter of fact the situation in 
this respect became so bad two or three years ago that 


the whole matter was looked into by the Attorney-General’s 
Department, and a number of revisions were made in the 
regulations respecting these muskrat farms. In my opinion 
muskrat contracts are highly iniquitous, and offer no safe 


guard whatever to anyone putting up money In my 
opinion it does not make very much difference what you 


client does, as I consider it very improbable that he will 
ever realize profitably on his investment. 

W. M., Hollyburn, B.C. 1 never advise putting all one’s 
eges in one basket, even though the basket appears to be 
perfectly sound, as in the case of the HURON AND ERIE 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION. Why not put $1,000, say, 
into Huron and Erie, the balance into some of the new 
government and municipal bond issues. The interest rates 


on these new issues are exceptionally attractive and bonds 
of this class will not always be available to yield such a 
good return. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


Saturday Night’s investment advice service is for the 
use of paid-in-advance mail subscribers only. Saturday 
Night regrets that it cannot answer inquiries from non- 
subscribers. 

Each inquiry must positively be accompanied by the 
address label attached to the front page of each copy of 
Saturday Night sent®’o a regular subscriber, and by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Each letter of inquiry should refer to one company or 
security only, If information on more than one company 
or security is desired, the sum of fifty cents must be sent 
with the letter for each additional company or security 
inquired about. If such additional inquiries relate to 
mining or insurance matter, they should be written on 
separate sheets of paper. 

Inquiries which do not fulfill the above conditions 
will not be answered. 
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Canadian Government 


and High-Grade Municipal Bonds 


Our Monthly Review and Bond List 
includes offerings of a wide range of 
Canadian government and high-grade 
municipal bonds. Factors affecting the 
outlook in security markets are re- 
viewed. We shall be pleased to forward 
copy on request. 


- ‘ , ; 
There is no better investment than Canadian 


government and high-grade municipal bonds” 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Toronto 
Vancouver 


Montreal 
New York 


Winnipeg 
London, Eng. 





Doherty Roadhouse & Co. | 


MEMBERS STANDARD STOCK & MINING EXCHANGE 


Mining Securities 


170 Bay Streex 


51 King Street West 
Toronto 


Toronto 
Royal Bank Bldg. 


Montreal 





HAMILTON 


ST. CATHARINES 
= 


KIRKLAND LAKE 





MARA & McCARTHY 


eronto Stock Exchange 
Members) Montreal Curb Minehes” 
New York Curb Market (Associate) 


STOCK BROKERS 


W. HAROLD MARA 
LEIGH M. McCARTHY 
H. G. DAVIDSON 


JOHN A. MARA 

A. MORTON BROWN 

Lt.-Col. CARSON McCORMACK 

Canada Permanent Building, 320 Bay Street 
TORONTO 


| Telephone: Adelaide 9151 


OSLER &® HAMMOND 


Stock Brokers and Financial Agents 


Toronto Stock Exchang: 

Montreal Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 

New York Gurb Market (Associate) 


Members 


21 Jordan Street 
TORONTO 


215 St. James St. West 
MONTREAL 
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DICTAPAHUNE 


Doubles 





your Ability to get Things Done 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 7 
Mark of Dictaphone Corporation Makers 
Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said 
Trade Mark is applied 
MR. T. R. CRAYSTON, Gen. Mgr., Dictaphone Sales Corp. Led., SN : 
New Wellington Bldg., 137-143 West Wellington St., Toronto, Ont | 
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Insurance Company 
of Canada 


President: E. B. STOCKDALE 
Vice-President 
















Hon. H. C. SCHOLFIELD, M.P.P. 
Managing Director: H. BreaG 
Directors 
F. K. Morrow W. H. MARA 
FRANK SHANNON W. R. BEGG 


TWEED, M.P.P. 
retary: 


W. S. Morven, K.C. S.C 


Secretary: issistant-Sec 


W. H. BuscoMBE J. G. HuTCHINSON 
Superintendent of Agencies: 
GEORGE A. GORDON 


Treasurer: 
ALAN COATSWORTH 


AN ALL CANADIAN COMPANY 
14-24 Toronto St a a 
Insurance Exchange Building 


Toronto 
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Insurance Company 
Head Office, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

A Canadian Company Investing | 
its Funds in Canada. 
President 
j. B. COYNE, K.C., Winnipeg, Man. 


First Vice-President 


T. S. McPHERSON, Victoria, B.C. 
Second Vice-President 
ALLAN S. BOND, Winnipeg, Man 
Application for Agencies Invited 
Toronto Office: 205 Brock Building 
WALTER J. STEER, 
Branch Manager 
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BUY CANADIAN INSURANCI 


THE CANADIAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WINNIPEG TORONTO 
CALGARY VANCOUVER 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE CO. Limited 


of 
ABERDEEN AND LONDON 
Established 1836 


FIRE — CASUALTY 
Head Office for Canada 


Northern Building, St. John St., 
Montreal 


A. Hurry, Manager 
Assets exceed $100,000,000 
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Security $68,623,494 
W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 








oncerning 


National Health Insurance 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Is British Scheme Drifting into Same Position as 
Government Unemployment Insurance? 


GEORGE GILBERT 


ANY 


By 


of those who are loudest 


in their advocacy of the estab- 
lishment of state health insurance 
in this country, hold up the British 
scheme as a shining example of the 
successful operation of such insur- 


ance, wit 


hout evi 


dently bei 


ng 


aware of its present financial posi- 
tion, or of the increased cost and 
difficulty of administration which 
would be involved in adopting even 
a modification of the British sys- 
tem in a country of the size and 
scattered population of Canada. 


In the 
Social Ins 


course of 
urance in 


an article 
our issue 


on 
of 


January 23 reference was made to 
the easy assumption by those who 
are to be benefited that the country 


is entirely 


financial 


solvency 


responsible 


for 
of any 


the 


such 


scheme, and that its resources are 


unlimited; 


and also to 


the usual 


division of the cost of such schemes 
as between the employer, the state 


and the 
the empl« 
state, 
ployee 
tensive 


and 


employee 
ver, 


two-fifth 


two-fifths 


one-fifth by 


s by the 


and lowe 


by 
the 


em- 
with the likelihood of ex- 
malingering 


red 


morale under such circumstances. 
These statements were based on 
the following extract from an ad- 


dress by 


Mr. H. I 


{. Wolfend 


en, 


F.I.A., F.A.S., before the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association 
on November 20, 1931: 


‘‘There ¢ 


ire several 


aspects of 


so- 


cial insurance plans which are real- 


ized all to 
public 


assumption by prospective 


o little by 
The first of these is that the 
beneficiar 


the 


gene 


ral 


ies that the State is entirely respon- 


sible for tl 
ency of an 
and 
limited, in 
ethical 
bencficiarie 
than wouk 


img rules 


ance 


attitude on 


1e ultimate 
y scheme 
that its 
evitably pr 


resources 


the 


financial s¢ 
of State ins 
are 
oduces an 
part of 


ylv- 
ur 

un- 
un- 


such 


2s—to a far greater extent 


i ever 


resu 


of human conduct, if 


beneficiaries were de 
upon their own cor 
their own funds 


It, under ex 


spendent so 
itributions 


Secondly, tl 


ist- 


these 


lely 
and 


ese 


national plans almost invariably pro- 


ceed upon 


the 


basis 
ployer shall pay, say two-fifths, 


that the 


em- 


that 


the State shall pay, say one-fifth, and 


that the e 


mployee 


remembered, is the prospective bene- 


ficiary—s!t 
remaining 
ciple raise 


1all contrit 
two-fifths. 


2s at once 


who, it must be 
yute merely the 

Such a prin- 
a fundamental 


and extremely important question of 


social-ecor 


to the obvious 


means de 
ployer eit 


ethic 
fact 
monstrable 
her is or 


10omie 


s. In addi 


tion 


that it is by no 


that the 


ought to be 


em- 
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sponsible for any such proportion as 


two-fifths- 
of health 
pear 
national 

without ¢ 
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particula 
insurance 


reasonable to 
scheme can be 
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pective beneficiaries 


such a 
the 
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they alone 
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operated 


and 
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INCE 1926, under th. British 

national health _ insurance 
scheme, the State has been paying 
one-seventh of the cost in the case 
of men and one-fifth in the case of 
women, according to Sir Walter S. 
Kinnear, K.B.E., Comptroller of the 
Insurance Department of the Bri- 
tish Ministry of Health, in a recent 
address before the Insurance Insti- 
tute of London, in which he dealt 
authoritatively with the financial as 
well as other aspects of the British 
scheme. 

Though no alarmist, he empha- 
sized the need for caution, and the 
general impression left on his hear- 
ers seemed to be that unless reme- 
dial or preventive measures are 
prompt!y taken there is danger of 
the British health insurance scheme 
going the way of the Government 
Unemployment Insurance’ which, 
while started on an insurance basis, 
became in the end not insurance at 
all but simply State relief under 
the name of insurance. 

There is an undoubted safeguard, 
however, in the British health in- 
surance scheme which was not in 
evidence in the unemployment in- 
surance scheme. The health scheme 
is operated through a large number 
of approved societies, each being 
responsible in the first instance for 
its own solvency and under obliga- 
tion either to reduce benefits or to 
make additional levies to meet ac- 
cruing claims. But it is apparent 
that there is a limit to such a pro- 
cess, just as there was a limit in the 
old days in the case of fraternal so- 
cieties to the extent to which they 
could raise the rates or reduce the 
benefits of their members in order 
to keep going. 


HOUGH the British health in- 

surance scheme has been in 
operation for nearly twenty years, 
but three actuarial valuations of 
its assets and liabilities have been 
made, the results of the third 
valuation as at December 31, 1928, 
having been made public only re- 
cently. Sir Walter Kinnear made 
the following reference to the lat- 
est valuation in his address: 

“While the third valuation has 
disclosed a total surplus of consid- 
erable magnitude, as a_ result of 
which substantial additional bene- 
fits have enured to a large propor- 
tion of the insured population, 
even after setting aside large re- 
serves, yet the present situation 
gives rise to a good deal of anxiety 
on the part of those responsible for 
the administration of the scheme. 
The claims for sickness and dis- 
ablement benefit, which on the 
whole had been light between 1915 


SASKATCHEWAN LIFE PRESIDENT PASSES 
The late Charles Willoughby, pioneer Westerner, Presi- 


dent of 


The 


Saskatchewan 


Life Insurance Company, 


whose death occurred at Regina recently in his 75th year. 
He was born in Brockville, Ont., and after a_ public 
school education, worked for a time as a bricklayer and 


builder, later going to Chicago. In 


1882 he went to 


Winnipeg as foreman of a contracting firm, and in 1885 
settled in Regina, where he built up extensive interests 


in the lumber business and other industries. 
Beaver 
throughout Western Canada; president of 
Investment 


director 


Brokera 


of the 


ge and 


He was a 
with branches 

the Regina 
Saskatchewan 


Lumber Co., 


c 2. * director 


General Trust Corporation; director New Regina Trad- 


ing Co.; vice-president Western Manufacturing Co.; 
president Regina Foundry Co.; 


vice- 
director Capital Ice Co., 


and member of the Board of Governors of Regina Col 


lege. 


every public 





Many tributes were paid by fellow-citizens to his 
sterling character and his active support of 
enterprise making for the sta 


mpc 
d ility and 
the community. 


Insurance | Money Waiting for You! 








WINS EXCELSIOR CUP 


Ernest Moulds, C.L.U., Manager of 

Ottawa Branch, which won the “On- 

tario Cup”, emblematic of the leader- 

ship amongst all Ontario agencies of 

The Excelsior Life Insurance Company 
in the recent Victory Campaign. 


and 1921, have steadily risen, and 
the scheme is now confronted with 
a position under which, in the case 
of men (regarding the system as a 
whole) not much profit from the 
claims experience can be expected 
and in the case of women a serious 
loss would appear to be inevitable.” 

Though benefits have been cur- 
tailed as a result of the latest valu- 
ation, he admitted that the situa- 
tion has not improved, as_ full 
benefits are being paid to the great 
mass of the population, whose 
normal occupation is employment, 
whether employed or not, although 
“less than ninety per cent. of the 
contributions necessary to support 
the benefits are being received.” 
Undoubtedly some readjustment of 
the scheme is necessary, to bring 
the contributions into closer rela- 
tion with the rates of benefit pay- 
able. 

What the public should realize 
is that national health insurance, 
while undoubtedly affording some 
degree of amelioration, does not 
provide any method for the preven- 
tion of illness; nor does it tend to 
reduce the frequency of it among 
the population, or at least the num- 
ber of claims on account of sick- 
ness or disablement. As a matter 
of fact, the tendency is in the other 
direction, for experience shows that 
health is more likely to be neglect- 
ed when the consequences are paid 
for by the State. 








Insurance: 
between a 
insurance 


Editor, Concerning 

What is the difference 

board and a _non-board 

company? Would it be quite safe 

and satisfactory for me to place fire 

insurance on my frame dwelling 
house with a non-board company? 
G. J. K., Kimberley, B.C. 

As to the difference between a 
board and non-board company, it 
may be said that a board company 
belongs to the Board of Fire Under- 
writers and is pledged to abide by 
its rules as to rates to be charged 
for insurance, commissions to be 
paid agents, etc., while a non-board 
company is one which does not be- 
long to the Board and so fixes its 
own rates for insurance, commis- 
sions to agents, ete. 

While the great majority of the 
largest and strongest companies 
belong to the Board and so. share 
in the maintaining the 
necessary rate-making machinery 
without which the could 
not be carried on in a general way 
for any length of time, there are 
strong and sound companies 
which operate on a non-board basis 
and are accordingly safe to insure 
with, though in selecting a non- 
board company it is advisable to 
exercise care. 

Any company advertising in 
SATURDAY NIGHT, whether board or 
non-board is safe to insure with, as 
advertising is not accepted from 
companies that are not safe. We do 
not discriminate between 
ies that are safe. 
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cost of 


business 


also 


compan 


Insurance 

any information 
Insurance 
Toronto Do its 
favorably with 
companies? I 
financial crisis 


Concerning 
vive me 
regarding the Pilot 
pany, head office, 

policies compare 

those of the board 

understand it faced a 
several years ago Is it a subsidiary 
of the Standard Accident Company, 
and does this company guarantee the 
Pilot ? 


Editor, 
Can you 


Com 


policies 


W. H. H., Toronto, Ont 


Pilot Insurance has 


been in 


Company 
April 20, 
1927, and under an On 
tario charter and license. It has a 
deposit of $230,000 with the Ontario 
Government for the protection of 
policyholders, and is authorized to 
transact fire. automobile, sickness, 
inland transportation, plate glass, 


business since 


operates 









April 9, 1932 
















The yearly income on your retirement for which you are arranging 
must be absolutely assured. For then your productive earnings + 
will have ceased and your health may be impaired. 


Two vital factors to keep in mind: 


First. Your capital must be preserved until you need the 
income. 
Second. Your income, once begun, must last, at least as long 


as you live. 


Lite insurance avoids risks by wise, selective, and widely diversified invest 
ment. If you die before pension age, your deposit will be returned ; if you 
die before receiving income payments equal. to the deposit, the difference will 
be returned 


The Sun Life invests and protects your capital, it guarantees a fixed income 
tor life. 


SUN LIFE ° ASSURANCE 
Coaunasst OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE-MONTREAL 








Established 1884 Dominion Lice 
Surplus Cash Tesuing 
Non-Assessal 
Assets >,.12..¢ 
Policies 
$639,023.25 
: , FIRE 
oa AUTOMOBILE 
Total PLATE GLA 5s 
— BURGLAR 
Surplus Assets AND 


$1,446,771.42 OTHER LINES 





PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


Branch Offices : 
VANCOUVER, B.C. - EDMONTON, Alta. - 


HEAD OFFICE « 


TORONTO, Ont. - MONTREAL, Que 


GROUP ASSETS IN EXCESS OF 


FIRE $99,697,857.64 M ARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA (Founded 1792) 
ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
100 Adelaide Street West, Torento (2), Ont. 
H. C. MILLS, Gen. Mgr. for Canada 
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Branches 

CASUALTY = <3 AUTOMOBILE 
Offices 

WINNIPEG MONTREAL SASKATOON CALGARY VANCOUVER ff 


INSURANCE BY MAIL 


The Commercial Life All-Guaranteed Ma 
Order Policy contains liberal cash, paid-u; 
insurance, and extended insurance values aft 
the payment of the third premium. 

At age 34 you can obtain a $10,000, absolute! 
guaranteed policy for: 


Semi-Annual 


$91.50 
Sh¢ A 


Annual 


$179.50 
Ons ¥ 


Quarter! 


$46.20 
DAY 


Full particulars upon request 








AMERICAN ALLIANCE 4 iptications 


FIRE AND 
ALLIED INSURANCE COMPANY for Agencies 
LINES Invited 


NEW YORK 


AUTHORIZED, 


CAPITAL svescrises $3,000,000.00 


ND PAID UP 


MURPHY, LOVE, HAMILTON AND BASCOM 


PROVINCIAL AGENTS 
DOMINION BANK BLDG., KING & YONGE STS. 
TORONTO 


“World's Greatest Automobile Mutual ’ 


Cash Assets Over $15,500,000 
Policyholders’ Surplus Over $3,200,000 
Prompt, Fair Claim Service Everywhere 


Dividend Savings Paid 25 
Mutual Casualty Company 


410 Lumsden Building—TORONTO—ELgin 7207 


|_umbermens 











The Wawanesa Mutual Insurance (o. 


| 
| 
| HEAD OFFICE—WAWANESA, MAN. 


Operating in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta anu 
| British Columbia 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE. WINDSTORM 
Insurance In force.............. over $200,000,000.00 
Total Assets over.. ‘ 3,000,000.00 


Agents required In Ontario 
Write 2 Toronto Street, Toronto 
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PILOT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 






A STRONG CANADIAN COMPANY 
Writes 
Automobile ° Fire 
Burglary - Plate Glass 


Liability Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Inquiries for Agencies Invited 


Head Office: 159 Bay St. Toronto 


Norman G. Duffett, Gen. Mgr 
{7. W. Melntosh, Supt. of Agen! 


PILOT: POLICIES: PROTECT 
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burglary, guarantee, forgery, acci- 
dent and steam boiler insurance. 
Its policies compare favorably with 
those of other companies, board 
and non-board. 

About two years ago a change 
in control took place, and the com- 
pany is now in a strong financial 
position, with total assets of $639,- 
144.50; a surplus as regards policy- 
holders of $329,597.90; and a net 
surplus of $59,667.90 over capital, 
reserves and all liabilities. 

Policyhelders are amply protect- 
ed, all claims can be readily collect- 
ed,-and the company is safe to in- 
sure with. While it is affiliated with 
the Standard Accident, being under 
same control, it is entirely a sep- 
arate company with its own finan- 
cial set up, etc.; nor are its policies 
guaranteed by the Standard, there 
being no need of such guarantee, 
the Pilot affording adequate secur- 
ity on its own account for the ful- 
fillment of its contracts. Under the 
present administration, it is stead- 
ily increasing in volume of busi- 
ness and in financial strength. 

a 


Accident & Guarantee 


e Ocean Corporation, Limited 


Canadian Head Office: 
Federal Building, Richmond & Sheppard Streets, TORONTO 


Accident, Sickness, Liability, Automobile, Plate Glass, Burglary, 
Guarantee Bonds, Fire, Boiler, Electrical Machinery. 


Applications for Agencies Invited 


The Employers’ 


Liability Assurance Corporation 
Limited of London, England. 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 


STANLEY G. REID, Manager for Ontario 
JOHN FANNING, Assistant Manager 


Montreal - Toronto ° 


Winnipeg - Calgary - Vancouver 








Experience proves that Policies in our Company pay. 


The Casualty Company of Canada 


OF TORONTO 
Everything but Life Insurance 
COL. A. E. GOODERHAM, 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I have a policy for $1,000 in the 
Sons of Scotland Company taken at 
age 16 on the 20-Year Endowment 
plan. Also a policy in the Sun Life 
of Canada taken at age 17 (4 years 





Agency Correspondence invited. 
A. W. EASTMURE, 





President. Managing Director. ago) for $2,000 on the 30-Year En- 
dowment plan. I find it impossible 
to carry both policies. I have not 


been able to find out if the Sons of 
Seotland policy has any cash sur- 
render value but the Sun Life policy 
has a cash surrender value of about 


(Continued from Page 41) 
some small attempt at finery; and 
blousy peasant girls with uncomb- 
ed matted hair, some wearing the 
khaki jacket and leather belt of the 
young Communists. 

In features and coloring the 
majority would not excite comment 
in our own country, but there is a 
fair sprinkling of extremes, pure 
Scandinavian blondes, and the type 
that we frequently think of as be- 
ing particularly Russian with dark 
hair, heavy eyebrows and _ pallid 
complexions. The men exhibit sim- 
ilar types with greater varieties of 
clothing, some in the ordinary cos- 
tume of the west, many wearing 
the high necked Russian shirt belt- 
ed over the breeches and with high 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


INSURANCE CO. 


HEAD OFFICE — TORCNTO 
26 ADELADE ST. w. 


A CANADIAN 
MULTIPLE LINE 
COMPANY 
Ly for Agencies 
lant tA 





MERCHANTS CASUALTY INSURANCE 


boots, others unshaven and _ in 
COMPANY sheepskin jackets. 
The American specialists can 
ee eee eh eee searcely be distinguished in the 
SPECIALIZING IN throng save that usually their 
clothes are of better quality. It is 


ACCIDENT — SICKNESS — AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED 
LIBERAL CONTRACTS 


amusing to note that some of them, 
having understood that to wear a 
white collar in Russia was to invite 
the throwing of brickbats, came 
over in their oldest and most worn 
clothes with black or khaki boiler 
shirts, and have been distinctly 
annoyed to find their precautions 
unnecessary. 

Further study of the staff dis- 
closes a more important division 
than that of race or costume and 
that is between the older and the 
younger generation. Men and 
women over about twenty-five have 
a strained and haggard air; they 
have had bitter experiences and the 
years of overwork and undernour- 
ishment have told heavily on them. 
The younger people are plump and 
amazingly friendly; 







BRITISH NORTHWESTERN 


Fire Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 


J. H. RIDDEL 

President & Managing Director 
TORONTO AGENTS: Armour, Bell, Boswell & Cronyn 
Limited, 24 King Street West. 





smiling and 


you see girls of apparently four- 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL | 2.27705 ee 
camaraderie of the young animal 


and on enquiry learn to your aston 
ishment that they are nineteen or 
twenty and maybe married at that. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: HAMILTON, ONTARIO os , Bi , 
The organization of the office 1s 





Pa ee. > surance ;: [OS in broad outline very much wha 
Writing Fire and Automobile Insurance at Cost h what 
Assets $4,616,449.70 we are accustomed to-——the Trust 

, : Manager and his assistants, Office 

ALL POLICIES NON- ASSESSABLE Manager and staff, Chief Architect, 

pe mettle See races tae Reon oy" 2 
AEE ree erat ree Sree te ee Chief Engineer and so on, down to 
ne ee + draftsmen and tracers—in other 
Toronto, Ottawa, Vancouver, Victoria, Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, 4 |: 

Winnipeg, Montreal, Quebec City, St. John, Halifax, and Charlottetown, words a typ al capitalist ic layout 
This arrangement, however, 1s 
i _ — - merely nominal and for the purpose 





of allocating responsibility In 
practice it is continually subjected 
to and action of 
two opposing dictator 


ship of the Communist party, and 
































FIRE ACCIDENT SICKNESS MARINE 
LIABILITY BURGLARY PLATE GLASS 


Union 
Insurance Society 


of Canton, Limited 


AUTOMOBILE 
GUARANTEE 


modified by the 








forces, the 


the expression of the ideal that the 
workers themselves shall run their 
own show. These two forces in 
varied guise form the whole back 
ground of the Soviet State, and 
combined with the tem- 
perament and facile enthusiasms of 
the people lead to that state of con- 
stant change and upheaval which is 
the predominant characteristic of 
Russian life. 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO 
COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
A British Company Established in 1835 by British Merchants of the Far East. 


sanguine 













CONTINENTAL Comeany 


COM PANY 
H. A. BEHRENS, PRESIDENT 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus $7,000,000.00 Assets $22,601,448.62 









N OUR Trust positions of re 
sponsibility were usually _ filled 
by members of the old bourgeoisie, 
but actual power lay in the hands 
of the Party men who generally 













avoided holding any official posi 
AUTOMOBILE tion and were to be found among 
BURGLARY I the rank and file. 
PLATE GLASS nsurance The dominance of the Communist 
SICKNESS Service Unexcelled party is one of the worst features 






of Russian life. Possibly the great- 
er number of party members are 
sincere and selfless workers for the 


FEDERAL BUILDING 
R. D, BEDOLFBE, CAN. GEN. MGR. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 
















SATURDAY NIGHT 


$90.00. Will you please advise me 
which policy you would recommend 
holding, also if the Sons of Scotland 
policy has any cash surrender value. 
What is the standing of this Com 
pany? 


G. G. G., Vancouver, B.C. 


As Sons of Scotland Benevolent 
Association now operates on an 
actuarial basis, and shows a sur- 
plus of $258,084 over liabilities, in- 
cluding reserves on the Om. 4 per 
cent. basis, according to latest Gov- 
ernment figures, it is safe to insure 
with for fraternal insurance, but 
there is no cash surrender values 
granted under its policies. After 
five years’ premiums have been 
paid, the policyholder is entitled to 
a certain amount of paid up insur- 
ance on discontinuance of further 
payments. ‘It would therefore be 
advisable to keep this policy in 
force until you were entitled to 
the paid up insurance value of it. 

If possible to hold both policies, 
I would advise doing so, because 
you will never again be able to buy 
insurance at as low a rate as you 
are now paying for the kind of 
policies you have. If unable to 
continue both, it would be advis- 
able in my opinion to let go the 
Sons of Scotland policy, but not 
until you had obtained the paid up 
insurance value of it, and hold the 
Sun Life policy, on account of the 
increasing cash asset value you are 
building up in it and which would 
be available as a loan in 
future emergency. 


case of 


IN A MOSCOW OFFICE 


but there is a 
proportion, particularly 
among the younger people who are 
political self seekers and who are 
sufficiently loud-mouthed to become 
figures of importance. The atmo- 
sphere of intrigue and suspicion is 
most oppressive. It is necessary at 
all costs to keep in with the man 
whose star is in the ascendant, and 
such a man is frequently not partic- 
ularly scrupulous when a rival gets 
in his way. 


good of the state; 
large 


We have seen cases where a good .« 


man has received notice of dismis- 
sal from an apparently clear sky. 
No charge is made and responsible 
officials meet his demands for ex- 
planation with non-committal re- 
plies. He finds himself enveloped 


in a soft grey mist of intrigue, 
through which only whispers 
penetrate, and from which he 


strives in vain to extricate himself. 
In one particular case which came 
to our notice it appeared to us that 
the victim was made the goat for 
a serious error which was actually 
made by a supporter of a powerful 
party man. 

The unfortunate person in a re- 
sponsible position is frequently 
forced to carry out schemes of 
which he disapproves, and when 
things go wrong it is a case of “off 
with his head.” Our Trust Man- 
ager, a member of the old middle 
class, did not appear for a few days 
and then it was announced that he 
was ill. Time passed and when he 
did not return he was replaced. 
Much later we found that he had 
been arrested by the G.P.U. and 
was still held in durance vile, but 
what was the final outcome we 
never knew. 

Shortly 
Engineer 


Chief 
similar 


afterwards the 
vanished in a 


way In three or four months we 
learned by a side wind that after 
a long imprisonment he was told 
that nothing could be proved 


against him, but that he could not 
live in Moscow again and could 
take his “choice of half a dozen 


towns in Asiatic Russia. 


. Fk the working tool of 
the Communist party—is a 
real terror, especially to the 
remnants of the old middle 
It is really unwise for such people 
to show ability, for responsibility 
is certain to come to them and then 
their chance of survival is small in- 
deed 

Let us now turn to the ideal 
under which all workers participate 
equally in the management and 
policy of their factory or office, and 
see how this works out. 

At the close of nearly every day’s 
work there is announced for the 
evening a “sobrania” or meeting, 
which it is well to attend enthusi- 
lest become suspect 
At these meetings—after 
speeches——minor points of 

(Continued on Page 48) 


very 


class. 


astically you 
endless 


organ- 


NOTICE TO READERS 


Saturday Night's Insurance advice service 
is for the use of paid-in-advance mail sub- 
Saturday Night regrets thac 
answer inquiries from non- 


scribers only 
it cannot 
subscribers. 
Hach inquiry must positively be accom- 
panied by the address label attached to the 


front page of each copy of Saturday Night 


sent to a regular subscriber, and by a 
stamped self-addressed envelope 

Each letter or inquiry should refer to one 
subject only If information on more than 
one subject is desired, the sum of fifty 
cents must be sent with the letter for eac 
additional question 

Inquiries which do not fulfil the above 
conditions will not be answered. 

















NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL—FULLY PAID $2,000,000 ASSETS, $7,225,825 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


RISKS BOUND EVERYWHERE IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
H. A. JOSELIN, SUPERINTENDENT FOR CANADA—TORONTO 


PROVINCIAL AGENTS 
MURPHY, LOVE, HAMILTON, and BASCOM, TORONTO 


R. Y. HUNTER, MONTREAL 
OSLER, HAMMOND and NANTON, Ltd., WINNIPEG 
ALFRED J. BELL & CO., Ltd., HALIFAX, N. S. 
FRANK R. FAIRWEATHER & Company, ST. JOHN, N. B. 








The 


General Accident: 


Assurance Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE-TORONTO 


No company is equipped to give greater service to an 
agent - - - almost every known risk covered, except 
life. A few additional agents are required. 


THOS. H. HALL, W.A 
Managing Director. 


A.TNA: FIRE: GROU 


an AR T F OR rR BC FT 


- BARRINGTON, 
Manager. 


e Uy 


A-TNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. H. LECKEY, Special Agent 
C. J. MALCOLM, Special Agent 


R. LONG, Special Agent 
Bower Building 
Vancouver, B. C 


Canadian 

D.H. MACAULAY 

arine Special Agent G 

Metropolitan Building 
Toronto, Ont 


Representatives 


M L. PRATT, Special Agent 
Canada Life Building 


Calgary, Alberta 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Represented by MURPHY, LOVE, HAMILTON & BASCOM 
Ontario and Quebe« 
TORONTO (World and Century 


MONTREAL (World 





Che Protective Association 








of Canada Established 1907 
Assets $348,403.50, surplus to policyholders 
$157,457.70 


The Only Purely Canadian Company 
Issuing Sickness and Accident Insurance to Members of 
the Masonic Fraternity Exclusively 
Agents in all Principal Cities and Towns in Canada 
Head Office J. G. FULLER, 
GRANBY, QUE. Secy., Asst. Mgr. 






E. E. GLEASON, 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 





ROBERT LYNCH STAILING 


MANAGER FOR CANADA 


PATRIOTIC 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


TORONTO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


FOUNDED A.0.1824 AGENTS WANTED 









































OW we are sure of a 
Nest Egg 


for our later years 


It takes only a few min- 
utes now and a few dollars 
each month to make ab- 
solutely sure of financial 
independence in the sun- 
set of your life. You can 
plan to do things and to 
go places, instead of wor- 
rying about financial 
matters when your earn- 
ing power begins to de- 
cline. 


The Great-West 
Prosperity Policy 


is specially designed for 
those who desire finan- 
cial independence at 55 or 
60. You can have an in- 
come of $100 a month for 
life when you are sixty 

plus substantial accumu- 
lated profits. Your fam- 
ily is also protected in the 
event of your early death 
This policy is one of the 
soundest, satisfac- 
tory and profitable invest- 
ments a man can make 


most 





Mail the coupon now 
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ENGRAVING—the Essential Safeguard in Monetary Documents 


‘They Shall Not 


Pass: 


HAT is what finely engraved bonds or 


QUALITY 





stock certificates say to counterfeiters. 


In effect the certificates are a treaty with 
the holder. If they cannot resist the invad- 
ing counterfeiter, the treaty becomes a 
“scrap of paper''—defeating the whole 


issue. 


Bonds and stock certificates achieved by us 
are safeguarded by the utmost quality the 
engraving art affords. They make ‘they 





shall not pass'’ an impregnable command to 


sates counterfeiters. 


CANADIAN BANK Note Company 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: OTTAWA 


TORONTO — BRANCHES — MONTREAL 








It’s the pastry cook’s dream 


come true 





We hate to brag. but if this isn’t the most im- 
portant contribution of the last decade to the 
culinary arts we’re all wrong. When the first lemon 
chiffon pie came from our experimental kitchen we 
exclaimed in one voice, “It can’t be true!’ But the 
young lady there produced a second and a third 


from her oven and we had to believe. 

You won't believe it’s true either when you eat 
the first bite. When you eat the second, a great hope 
At the third bite you'll 


know that at last you've found perfection. For this 


will dawn in your heart. 


is pie that’s light as a summer cloud, and bears the 





same relation to ordinary lemon pie that Mr. Zieg- 


feld’s young ladies bear to a chorus in burlesque. Luncheon 
And you'll discover that everything else on our a. : : 
- ; © Delightful Luncheon Combi- 


menu is as tempting as our lemon chiffon pie . . . and ; ; 
' 1 Stat! : k Pam hict nations served every day in 

ata Statler service partakes of the same high ‘ ene . 
that ¢ e 5 our cafeteria — for as little as 


quality that characterizes our inexpensive food. 


HOTEL STATLER 

















BUFFALO 


Other Statlers in BOSTON, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS 














HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA is 





the Statler in NEW YORK 
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A NEW TREASURE CHEST 


(Continued from Page 41) 
Ll. D., M.I.M.M., one of the famous 
graduates of the Dominion Geo- 
logical Survey, who as a mere 
youth made two trips into the Bar- 
ren Lands and almost perished on 
both occasions, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago; who went into the Klon- 
dyke with his young wife and child 
at a time when that famous placer 
region was seething with a strange 
human chemistry; who has backed 
to the limit deductions which are 
being proved to the hilt as to the 
primary character of Canada’s 
mineral-producing rock formations 
—a man to whom young Canada 
may well give heed ere he passes 
along to join the others of that 
notable company of Canadian ex- 
plorers and geologists, La Salle, 
Mackenzie, Logan, Bell and a few 
other devoted and prophetic souls. 


ND yet this story is not the 
story of an eminent geologist 
as of a great faith and the fulfil- 
ment of a bulldog resolution after 
many years of striving and never 
a moment of wavering; after many 
words of derision, but only a 
whole-hearted laugh in reply—the 
sort of laugh young “Joe” Tyrrell 
must have given when he was mak- 
ing surveys through the first rail- 
way passes in the Canadian Rock- 
ies, or at the time, when battling 
in canoes over the freezing waters 
of Hudson Bay with his younger 
brother, only the killing of a polar 
bear saved the whole party from 
certain starvation on those bleak 
shores north of Churchill. 
Myr. Tyrrell returned from the 
Yukon to spend some time as geolo- 





SEES IMPROVEMENT 


A. J. Hayes, Managing Director of the 

Champion Spark Plug Company of 

Canada, Ltd., who announces a much- 

improved business during the first part 

of 1932 and who anticipates a gradual 

and consistent improvement from now 
on, 


gist in the service of Sir William 
Mackenzie; later on he entered 
practise as a geologist for himself. 
Among his engagements were sev- 
eral to represent groups of English 
capitalists. Mining men who know, 
declare that Mr. Tyrrell secured 
for these interests Canadian min- 
ing opportunities which eventually 
attained a value of $96,000,000, but 
only a few of which were accepted, 
and those sold long before they 
reached a fraction of their full 
value. 

From the first days of Kirkland 
Lake, Mr. Tyrrell, acquiring an 
early interest in and becoming a 
member of the board of Lake 
Shore, became possessed of a con- 
viction that the “main break” of 
the camp possessed enormous pos- 
sibilities, just as he had told his 
English principals to buy a large 
interest in Hollinger when they 
were offered a very substantial 
share for a sum which eventually 
must have looked like a few pounds 
sterling. Mr. Tyrrell had been able 
to study the new camp both from 
the Lake Shore workings and from 
the surface. 

The conviction grew upon him 
that the rich ore of the camp 
plunged downward as it went west- 
ward. Lake Shore was like the top 
of the toboggan slide and by the 
time the slide reached Teck 
Hughes, it was at a depth of 706 
feet, or about a 35 degree drop. 
Above this pitching body certain 
patches of ore were found in igne- 
ous intrusions which come to the 
surface, but much of the upper 
space was filled with sedimentary 
rocks, formed of the beds of old 
oceans or volcanic ash. And sepa- 
rating the upper rocks from the 
lower was a great slice of lampro- 
phyre—believed for many years to 
be a great rounded intrusive mass 
which probably bottomed the camp. 


T WAS Mr. Tyrrell’s belief that 

as one went west the ore would 
continue to pitch deeper and deeper 
and for some time he regarded the 
camp strictly from a_ theoretical 
standpoint. Then one night early 
in 1924, coming down on the train 


from the north he met Mr. William 
Sixt, who was manager for Beaver 
Consolidated, on the_ property 
known as Kirkland Lake Gold, and 
the most westerly of those on the 
main break on which any impor- 
tant work had been done. 

Here, under the presidency of 
Mr. Culver, a courageous attempt 
had been made to bring in a mine 
and work had been carried down 
to 1,100 feet, with a million dollars 
in gold produced, as well as a debt 
of more than half a million. The 
culmination of this conversation 
was that Mr. Tyrrell acquired con- 
trol of the property for himself 
and associates, and Mr. Sixt has 
remained ever since as manager. 
Canadian capital has controlled the 
property in recent years. 

There was some ore left in the 
upper levels. But Mr. Tyrrell 
startled the mining world by an- 
nouncing that the mill was to be 
closed down and that the shaft was 
to be sent down to a depth of 2,500, 
3,000 or whatever horizon might be 
necessary to reach the ore. 

To get the proper perspective of 
this bold stroke, one must recall 
that in 1924 a depth of 1,000 feet 
was thought to be very deep min- 
ing in Northern Ontario. At least, 
if others were thinking that ore 
would be found lower down they 
were keeping it to themselves. At 
that time J. B. T. was the one 
“deep thinker” regarding Kirkland 
Lake gold mining who did not hesi- 
tate to proclaim his belief. One 
engineer said it was a shame to 
deplete the treasury on such a wild 
gold chase. 

But Mr. Tyrrell declared that 
once he got down below the lam- 
prophyre and into the porphyry, 
there would be the real mine. And 
down he went on a “million dollar 
dive” into the rocks, with “Bill” 
Sixt as his managing engineer. A 
new hoisting plant to take the first 
great lift was installed on the sur- 
face and later another similar hoist 
was put down at a station cut in 
the rock half a mile down. Stations 
were cut each 125 or 150 feet; 
crosscuts or diamond drills were 
sent out to see what the “break” 
contained. Another theory Mr. 
Tyrrell held was that there had 
been a big slip between the two 
walls of the vein and, sure enough, 
the north half of the ore found at 
upper levels (which had produced 
the first million) was found on the 
north side 1,800 feet lower down. 

More than six years, with all six 
years of only partially rewarded 
effort can mean in mining, were 
required before the rich ore was 
reached. It was, as Mr. Tyrrell 
anticipated, beneath that roof of 
lamprophyre, which he now de- 
clares to be a “sill” or sheet of 
igneous rock lying between beds of 
conglomerate, and not a_ great 
rounded mass of igneous. rock 
which has been intruded straight 
up from below. And this ore was 
3,500 feet down. The diamond 
drills cut it first and then cross- 
cuts proved it. It was the true 
Kirkland Lake ore in the porphyry 
associated with that vein system 
which probably holds hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


— GET the true picture one 
must think of the mine which 
J. B. Tyrrell’s faith developed as 
having its surface at the 3,500 foot 
horizon. Lake Shore started on sur- 





face in good ore; Teck Hughes at 
700 feet, and Kirkland Lake Gold, 
while it paid expenses in recent 
years from ore developed on the 
way down, now on two of its lower 
levels shows assay sheets bearing 
remarkable values, the same high- 
quality material that makes its 
next door neighbors such extraor- 
dinary producers for the number 
of tons mined. The ore now being 
stoped at Kirkland Lake Gold 
Mines is all that the heart of any 
mining man could desire. 

And to the writer the other day 
Mr. Tyrrell said there were no ob- 
stacles in the way of mining to a 
depth of 10,000 feet, which would 





FAITH JUSTIFIED 
J. B. Tyrell, whose skill and faith in 
the mineral deposits of the Kirkland 
Lake area have opened up a new era 
in the development of that district. 
Mr. Tyrell was the pioneer of deep 
mining and to date the results have 


amply justified the initiative and 
knowledge shown in opening up the 
lower levels. 


be the deepest in the world. His 
mine even now is the deepest pro- 
ducing gold mine in North 
America, and soon will be mining 
at 4,900 feet. As depth increases 
and the slope goes out of the “roof” 
it is assumed that ore-bearing 
levels will reach from end to end 
of the property. 

At 73 Mr. Tyrrell retains the 
freshness of a young man in mind 
and body. He is almost boyishly 
happy that objective is reached and 
that its greatest days are ahead. 
“Faith kept enriches,” but enrich- 
ment of spirit and of inspiration 
to another generation is and has 
been the goal of J. B. Tyrrell. His 
father, one of the early pioneers 
of York county, Ontario, built 
many of the first mills on the Hum- 
ber River, on the western outskirts 
of Ontario, including the famous 
“Old Mill’, now one of the city’s 
suburban pleasure resorts. One 
ventures the opinion that the 
example of the son will build many 
a mill over the rock areas of 
Canada, handling another sort of 
golden harvest. 

Lifting the lid of that Kirkland 
Lake treasure chest has required 
a herculean effort of man power, a 
wealth of scientific knowledge, a 
lot of money, enough explosive with 
which to win a small war, but, 
greatest of all, a quiet, fighting, 
intelligent Canadian spirit exem- 
plified by men of many talents and 
great vision, ready to explore the 
deepest rocks as well as the far 
spaces of this half continent. 


— 
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READY FOR THE POWER ENGINEER 
Such scenes of beauty as the one shown above mean to the hydro-engineer 


more power to answer the growing needs of industry. 
Ouiatchouan Falls on the Ouiatchouan River, Quebec. 


Photo is of the 
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THE FUTURE OF THE POUND 


General International Conditions Must Become More Stable 
Before Stabilisation of Pound Can Be Considered 


rPYHE spectacular rise in sterling 

from $3.52% to $3.771% at the 
beginning of the second week of 
March was followed by an equally 
sharp fall in which half the previ- 
ous gains were lost. This, in its 
turn, was succeeded by a period 
of relative stability around $3.62 
to $3.64, which was in part at- 
tributable to intervention by the 
Bank of England. 

These movements _ inevitably 
raised again discussion as to the 
future course of the exchange 
value of sterling, and speculation 
regarding the level at which stab- 
ilisation will be possible. 

Sterling’s rapid appreciation 
was, of course, exaggerated by 
speculative purchases f rom 
abroad, but speculators do not 
take the risks involved in their 
operations unless they have rea- 
son to believe they see a profit. 
Their reasons for buying sterling 
were based on the improvement 
in the financial position of Bri- 
tain which has become so obvious 
since the opening of 1932. 

The favourable revenue re- 
turns, the repayment by the Bank 
of England of credits abroad, and 
the successive reductions in the 
bank rate, all bore witness to the 
recovery of stable conditions in 
the internal financial position, 
and of the technical strength of 
the London money market. No one 
would wish to minimise the im- 
portance of these developments, 
but it has to be borne in mind that 
both the bank’s accumulation of 
£90 million of foreign currencies 
which it required to make the re- 
payments mentioned, and also the 
steadiness of sterling in the for- 
eign exchange markets while it 
was amassing this sum, were as- 
sisted by fortuitous causes — the 
release of gold from the Indian 
hoards amounting to at least £30 
million, and the smaller but simi- 
lar movement out of unsuspected 
hoards in Britain itself of gold 
sovereigns, which in the aggre- 
gate must have amounted to an- 
other £10 million. 

Both these movements were not 
only obviously subject to limits in 
quantity but were also temporary 
in their nature, since they de- 
pended on the premium on gold 
which in its turn was lessened 
with the rise in the value of the 
pound. 

The rapid appreciation in sterl- 


BY LEONARD J. REID 


Assistant Editor of The Economist, London 


ing seen in March, however, was 
of course attributable not to 
these factors so much as to trans- 
fers of foreign balances to Lon- 
don, partly because of renewed 
confidence in London as a centre 
of at any rate relative financial 
strength, but partly also in order 
to take advantage of the expected 
continued rise in the £. These 
transfers, therefore, had an aspect 
of danger to the London money 
market, for any profit-taking sales 
of sterling would mean their re- 


ESSENTIAL TO 


INDUSTRY 
R. C. Stanley, President 
of the International 


Nickel Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., whose recent 
report has received favor- 
able comment in all im- 
portant financial centres. 
Not only did the com- 
pany do very well con- 
sidering restriction of 
output and prevailing 
conditions, but it was 
pointed out that it had 
become ‘an integrated 
and essential part of 
modern industry” and 
therefore would benefit 
from any improvement in 
world conditions. 


moval, while to some extent they 
would also be likely to be with- 
drawn upon that recovery in the 
stability of other centres which is, 
on general grounds, so much to be 
desired. 

Satisfaction at the rise in sterl- 
ing was, therefore, tempered both 
by fears regarding its_ basic 
soundness as well as by apprehen- 
sions lest the £ might be forced 
up to a rate which would be injur- 
ious to industry. On the one hand, 
exporters would partially lose the 
benefit of the depreciation since 
Britain left the gold standara, 
while, on the other, the protection 
afforded by the 10 per cent. tariff 
introduced on March Ist has al- 
ready been largely offset by the 
rise in the &. 

The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was therefore reflecting 
not only industrial but financial 
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EGINNING with this issue, 
the Trend of Canadian Busi- 
will show conditions up to 
the first of the month whose name 
it bears. This alteration in the 
method of presentation is conse- 
quent upon a change of time at 
which official statistics are made 
available by Ottawa. For com- 
parative purposes, therefore, it is 
necessary to consider all previous 
computations as dated the first of 
the month following. 

According to the McConnell & 
Fergusson Monthly Index, condi- 
tions as at March first registered 


ness 


Carloadings of revenue freight 
Construction contract awards 
Sank debits 

Electric power production 
Combined weighted index 


21.9 per cent. below normal, a 
slight gain over the previous 
month which was 22.8 per cent 
below normal. At March first, 
1931, conditions were 15.7 per 
cent below normal. 

Three of the four’ factors 


gained. Bank debits were up two 
per cent. Construction contracts 
1.1 per cent., and freight loadings 
0.8 per cent. Electric power pro- 
duction dropped one per cent. 

In the following table the com- 
bined weighted index and the 
four component factors are shown 
after the usual adjustments. 


March 1, Feb. 1, March 1, 
1932 1932 1931 
73.0 72.2 80.3 
81.2 80.1 98.5 
86.2 84.2 84.0 
81.6 82.6 77.0 


78.1 IT.2 84.3 





opinion when he deprecated spec- 
ulation in sterling and said he did 
not desire “fo see the £ taking up 
a position considerably higher 
than it stood for some little time 
recently’. In the same speech he 
added that it would not be pos- 
sible to say what would be the 
ultimate rate or time at which 
stabilisation would be possible. 
The rise in sterling also tempt- 
ed Lord Bradbury, one of the old- 
er financiers and one who rarely 
expresses his views in public, to 





NATURAL 


OF 


suggest that, so far from any fur- 
ther permanent rise being likely, 
a rate of around $3.40 would be 
desirable. In his view, so long as 
gold prices remain at their pres- 
ent level, the Bank should not per- 
mit any further rise because to 
do so would be to intensify the 
burden of dead-weight debt and 
to sacrifice the advantage which 
Britain gained in this respect 
from the suspension of the gold 
standard. . 


Frew financial authorities, how- 
ever, support Lord Bradbury 
in suggesting that a level of about 
$3.40—a depreciation of 30%—is 
either necessary or desirable. 
Some, indeed, declare that on a 
comparison of purchasing powers 
a level of over $4 is more reason- 
able. ; 

The divergence between these 
views illustrates the difficulty of 
making any guesses at the future 
course of the sterling exchange. 
Not until the time when the ex- 
change has been subject to the 
normal pressure put upon it by 
the financing of the crop ship 
ments shall we be able to gain 
any inkling of what sort of level 
could be maintained, for it must 
be remembered that in the Spring 
sterling showed seasonal strength 
in normal times. 

In the long run the level of the 
exchanges will be governed by the 
balance of payments. That in it- 
self is partially a matter of capi- 
tal movements. It is reasonable 
to expect that a proportion of the 
recent transfers to London repre- 
sents only the return of funds 
which were withdrawn in a state 
of panic last autumn and which 
should continue to be domiciled 
here. But, on the other hand, 
similar transfers cannot be ex- 
pected to be repeated. 

In so far as the trading position 
is concerned, although in certain 
directions British trade shows 
signs of a brightening of activity 

the consumption of electric 
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curent in February was 12}sc 
higher than in February, 1931 
the export figures do not yet re- 
flect any material improvement. 
To sum up, confidence in Lon- 
don has been largely restored, the 
Bank of England has the position 
and the power to maintain sterl- 
ing well above the levels of ex- 


treme depreciation seen before 
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COMPANION 
FINE CARS 


Cars whose owners delight in the finest are logically equipped with 


These superlatively fine tires impart a masterful and arresting char- 


acter to an automobile. No other tires so combine stvle in its best 


‘ ° ° . 
sense, with the live and sinew Vv strength which assures permanence. 


Unstinted use of the costliest materials, including extra layers of 


patented Supertwist cords, gives Goodyear Heavy Duty Tires 


a long and distinguished life of service. These pedigreed tires 


will hkely wear as long as you will keep vour present car. 


In addition, such extraordinary tire quality will provide, 


for you and your family, a trustworthy assurance against 


the delay, embarrassment, or danger which may result 


from any kind of tire failure. The Goodyear Heavy 


Duty Tire is the tire industry’s Masterpiece. 
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Christmas, but 
international conditions have be- 
come more stable and consider- 
ably longer experience has been 
gained of the movements of the 
sterling exchange freed from 
gold, will it be possible to con- 
template, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words, “the rate or the time” for 
stabilisation. 


not until general 


Cord Convertible Phaeton, one 
of two Cord « ars OWhle ad by Lady 
Eaton, shown tn front of her 
beautiful Toronto residence, 
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With direct wires connecting its 
leading Canadian offices with its 
American offices at New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, and 
having correspondents in all 
sy other American centres, the Bank 
of Montreal offers a continental 
banking service unexcelled in 
scope and facilities. 
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(Continued from Page 45) 
ization and method may be decided 
by a free vote. When the matter 
in question is of any importance 
the party men take charge and see 
that the vote goes according to 
their wishes. In the rare event of 
an adverse vote some pretext will 
be found to render the proceedings 
invalid, and the decision of the 
party will be put in force. 

Discipline in the office is difficult 
to maintain because each worker is 
supposed to be as good as his neigh- 
bor. It is not permitted to give 
orders to subordinates—one may 
merely advise or suggest. This is 
a great cause of inefficiency. A de- 
signer may request his detailers to 
work in a certain way, but if they 
consider their own ideas better 
they will carry them out instead. 
When details are finished they of 
course neither fit in with one an- 
other nor with the designer’s plan, 
and there has to be some kind of a 
row before the work is done proper- 
ly. 

Under pressure of the staff, 
hours of work are constantly 
changing and are a fruitful source 
of trouble. At one period the 
Americans worked from nine to 
five with luncheon hour twelve to 
one. At the same time hours for 
the Russians were 9.30 to 4.30 with 
luncheon 12 to 12.30. It is easy to 
imagine the dislocation suffered by 
our work in particular when hun- 
dreds of people tramp in and settle 
noisily to work long after we have 
started, and then at the close of 
the day the same crowd breaks off 
and stands in chattering groups 
while we have still half an hour to 
go. Presently hours were altered 
so that we all worked the same. 
Then some of the Russians started 
half an hour before the rest. Later 
an extra period was tacked on to 
the day, only to be replaced by a 
further rearrangement. 

Another matter subjected to in- 
cessant change is the organization 
of groups and brigades to carry out 
the work in hand. Two or three 
times a month a wonderfully de- 
tailed office scheme is drawn up in 
the inner sanctums and posted for 
all to read and note, but the volume 
and disorganization of work is such 
that little more than a half-hearted 
attempt is made to put it into oper- 
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ation, and in a few days we find 
ourselves carrying on in the same 
old muddle, which has at any rate 
the advantage of familiarity over 
the new one. 


O ADD to the difficulties of 
getting work done is the prev- 
alence of the trade-union spirit 
which says that this woman is a 
designer and it is beneath her dig- 
nity to draft; this youth drafts in 
pencil and may not use ink; this 
man is a steel designer and cannot 
be used for the design of concrete. 
The position of the American 
specialists in this hurly-burly is 
curious and not entirely comfort- 
able. They are supposed to assist 
and advise, and to teach those prac- 
tical methods of design and con- 
struction which have been evolved 
on this side of the Atlantic. The 
big bosses know that their people 
lag a long way behind in these mat- 
ters, and are spending enormous 
sums of money to educate them. 
The rank and file, however, have a 
decidedly different opinion. 

We have a saying to the effect 
that the combination of 10 per cent. 
of theory and 90 per cent. of horse 
sense makes a good engineer, but 
the Russians would reverse these 
figures, and as theorists they run 
rings round us. 

To us theory and calculation are 
merely a guide, a kind of advanced 
rule of thumb, to enable us to 
arrive at results which years of ex- 
perience have shown to be safe and 
economical; but the Russian really 
believes that engineering is an 
exact science, and that from theory 
alone he can arrive at safe practice. 

Russian designers in general, 
therefore, feel that their ways are 
much better than ours, and vigor- 


ously oppose most of our sugges- 
tions. The American usually fights 
till he sooner or later concludes 


that nothing is gained by so doing, 
and then he sits back in the spirit 
of that extremely popular word 
“nitchevo”, which may be translat- 
ed, “What the deuce does it matter 
anyway.” Thereafter he continues 
to work steadily and conscientious- 
ly because that is his nature, but 
he ceases to fight. If they don’t like 
his suggestions it is up to them 
and they can go their own fool way 
so far as he is concerned. 


HIS difference of viewpoint 

seems to be fundamental. Your 
Russian generally has his head in 
the clouds. Occasionally he man- 
ages to drag himself to earth for a 
short time and becomes severely 
practical, only to soar into the blue 
again at the precise moment when 
he ought to watch his step. Any 
new idea attracts him vastly and he 
theorizes about it with the utmost 
enthusiasm until some new exciting 
thing turns up, when it is dropped 
like a hot potato. 

For example: a meeting is called 
for five o’clock and we are asked 
to attend. It is announced that the 
Russians are not gaining sufficient 
knowledge from us, and to remedy 
this state of affairs it is proposed 
to hold a meeting every ten days 
at which papers on subjects of cur- 
rent technical interest shall be read 
and discussed. We assent to the 
proposition and officers 
pointed to manage the 
Then after another 
rise deliver excited 
speeches varying in length from 
five to twenty minutes saying what 
a magnificent this is. Time 
passes, and at eight o’clock we de- 
cide that dinner is overdue, and put 
a Stop to proceedings as far as we 
are concerned by suggesting a sub- 
ject for the first paper and 
leaving for the hotel. 

On the appointed 
meeting is held; it 
and a half, 
the 
this comes, 
of new 
proves 


are ap- 
meetings. 
one men and 


women and 


idea 


then 


the first 
perhaps 
and a subject 
next session. RBe- 
however, all sorts 
are circulating; it 
impossible to meet the 
particular a postpone- 
ment 1s 


day 
lasts 
an hour 
is chosen for 
fore 
ideas 
on 
evening and 
made; it is 
second time 
yotten 

In the distribution of 
sort of 
thusiasm prs 
practically 


posed to be 


postponed a 
and then entirely for- 


work the 
unthinking = en- 
‘vails. At one time 
the whole staff is sup 
working on some pro- 


same 


ject like Cheliabinsk foundry. Pre- 
‘ently another big job comes in 
with orders that it has to take 


preference over anything else; it 
is probably in a state of rough and 
half-thought-out sketches from the 
that is to say it is 
not even ready for designers, but in 
spite of this everybody—designers 
aaa detailers——is supposed to start 


work on it at once. In a month or 


Process people, 


two when very little real work has 
been done and we are just feeling 
our way to what the process de 
mands, another job arrives which 
again is the most important thing 
that ever happened 

Months later the original pro 
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WESTERN EXECUTIVE DIES 
The late A. Jardine, former Assistant General Manager 


and Secretary 


of The Great-West Life 


Assurance Com- 


pany, Winnipeg, who died at Penticton, B. C., on March 


27. He was born in Toronto on September 17, 


1856, 


and went wo Winnipeg in 1882, entering the office of 


Messrs. Carruthers 
assisted Mr. J. H. 
of the newly-formed The 


later he became 


and Brock. In 
Brock in establishing the first office 
Great-West 
Company, and was appointed secretary. 


1892 Mr. Jardine 


Life Assurance 
Twenty years 


Assistant General Manager and Secre- 


tary, and remained in that position until his retirement 


in 1927. 


Mr. Jardine witnessed the company grow from 
an idea to a huge financial institution, 


with business in 


force amounting to nearly $500,000,000 when he retired 
in 1927. 


iect crops up again and simply has 
to be completed. Impossible time 
limits for foundation plans are 
fixed, and when we protest they de- 
cide to show us how little we know. 

shock brigade is called in from 


outside and work proceeds fever- 
ishly ; drawings are produced 
somehow, and the shock troops 


withdraw. 

Still later we are asked to design 
the superstructure, and find that in 
the meantime the process people 
have altered their ideas, and then 
we have a wonderful time trying 
to fit a new building to foundations 
already in place. 


HE five-day week is an un- 
mitigated nuisance. Theoretic- 
ally everybody works four days 
with the fifth day off; working 
periods are staggered and the 
wheels of industry turn incessantly 
so that there is no loss of time or 
inertia in starting and _ stopping. 
The result in practice is not quite 
so pleasing. Machinery has been 
known to break down and then a 
whole section of a factory may be 
held up while repairs are made, in- 
stead of patching up and carrying 
on until the week-end. Also you 
never know when it is possible to 
get in touch with a man you want, 
and two days out of five are fre- 
quently useless for the purpose of 
necessary communications. 

It is interesting to note that 
these difficulties have been realized 
to some extent recently, and that 
some factories are returning to the 
standard seven-day week. 

Before closing, the system of 
wages, rewards and punishments 
should be mentioned. 

Wages very from one to five 
hundred roubles a month, that is to 
say nominally from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty dollars, accord- 
ing to the status of the individual. 
Prices, however, are so high that 
these figures should be divided by 
at least five to obtain a real com- 
parison, but at the same time the 
volume of commodities which can 
be bought is so small that most 
people have more roubles than they 


can use. 
Members of the Community 
party, irrespective of position, have 


a maximum salary of about three 
hundred roubles a month. The 
mass of them live quite straight- 
forwardly on these small salaries. 
but there who take ad 
vantage of power to obtain 
concessions to which the are not 
entitled. For instance some of 
them manage to get hold of a book 


are some 


their 





allowing them to buy at the stor 
set apart for foreign  specialists,,. 
where goods are relatively unlimit- 
ed and prices are less than one- 
quarter of those prevailing in the 
Kommunars. 

Employees are encouraged to 
work hard by having their names 
inscribed on a roll of honor, by 
money prizes, by vacations in the 
Crimea with all expenses paid, and 


in very exceptional cases by trips 
abroad, leaving hostages against 
their return. 


A worker who makes a bad mis- 
take, or who is judged not to be 
heart and soul in the business, may 
be punished by dismissal, in which 
case he is debarred from doing 
similar work with any other organ- 
ization and has to descend to a 
lower grade. 


T MAY appear to the reader that 

everything in this article is 
criticism. Certainly there are many 
more causes for criticism than for 
but turning to the other 
side of the picture one must admit 
on the whole a very real enthusiasm 
for the cause; and one cannot but 
admire the way in which, living 
under conditions of great hardship, 
they are getting things done, they 
are educating themselves, and they 
are slowly learning from their mis- 
takes. 

Working conditions are much 
more stable than anything we 
know. Every worker enters into a 
contract for a definite period, he 
has his allotment of leave, full sick 
pay and other benefits, and so en- 
joys a sense of security and free- 
dom from worry which is too often 
lacking with us, and which un- 
doubtedly tends to a feeling of 
citizenship and to better work. 

As we stated before, the office is 
a miniature of the country, and is 
full of contradictions; a boundless 
enthusiasm for work and a spirit 
of laisser faire; power without 
responsibility and_ responsibility 
without power; the ideal of a 
primitive communism wedded to 
the ideal of a super-industrial 
modern state; lack of discipline in 
the 


praise, 


ranks, with the iron hand of 
the G.P.U. in command; _ poverty 
and cheerfulness; a kaleidoscopic 


change of plan and stability of em- 
ployment. 

He would be a daring writer who 
would: venture to predict what the 
future may bring forth, but it is 
certain that nothing of real value 
will emerge without enormous 
change and modification of existing 
conditions. 
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SATURDAY 


Makers of Revolution 


By B. 


[The History of the 
tion: 


x. 


Revolu- 


Trot- 


Eastman; 


Russian 


Volume One”, by Leon 
Max 


Toronto; 522 


sky; translated by 
Musson, 


pages; $5.00. 


“Stalin: The Career of a Fanatic’, by 


Essad-Bey; Macmillan, Toronto; 391 


pages; $4 


\ JITH an 


need for 


apologetic aside on the 
caution in the use of 
analogies, Trotsky at 


biological one 


point in his “History” draws a parallel 
between revolution and _ parturition. 
The that at 


the climax in each process there is a 


point of the parallel is 


definite striving towards the birth on 


the part of both the parent—the old 


regime,—and the child—the revolu- 


tionary regime The 








ter 
n hic! | t ipplies it il t 1s 
quoted here merely as evidence of the 
ost characte stic ¢t 1 abou Trot 
‘y’s philosophy of ry, namely 

e view that revolution is a natura 
nd recurrent permanent ) event in 
the fe of any human society, Drought 
about periodic intervals by the in 
easin rig t of the fort under 
the ciet s organized id the 
creasing discrepancy betwee those 
rl i 1 the r IVil lorce in 
if changin society itself rhis 
thesi et fort} vith immense skill 
of expression, richness of thought, 


ind wealth of historical knowledge, is 


he inspirins le of this 


re and 





profoundly which 


Stops short in e middle of the sum- 


mer of 1917, between the <erensky 


Revolution of February and the Bol 


shevik Revolution of Oct 


har 
oper 


The reader of this 


book would never 


gather that its author was a man who 


had played a tremendous part (though 


after 1905 at a distance from Russia) 


in the construction of the channels 
through which the forces of the “pro 
letariat” eventually flowed out to the 
destruction of all other for: of pow 
er. He was largely the creator of the 
soviet type of organiz tion, ind was 
president of the first Petersburg So 


viet of Workers‘ Deputie in 1905: 


ind it was through the revival of this 


of organization and its 





tion with Bolshevik principles, and 


nothing else 


that the Bolsheviks were 


able to upset the bourgeois Revolution 
of February, 1917, and replace it by 
the October Revolution It is true 


that Trotsky did not reach Russia 


date at 


til the 


which thi olume 


closes; but his influence in all the 


SANDWELL 


1905 


And yet he 


eparatory work between and 


1917 


writes 


was 
like an 


nd half 


enormous. 
outsider, a detached 
amused critic of all that he 


The 


Trotsky’s vanity is as great 


describes. exp-anation is not 
modesty 
revolutionist, 


as that of the average 


Which is saying much; but it is the 
vanity of the thinker with an original 
idea for which he seeks acceptance, 
a vanity infinitely more profound than 
that of the with a 


which he 


doei record of 


deeds for seeks admiration 


volcanic erup- 


E. ARTHQUAKES and 
~ 


tions seem to be unavoidable con 





conitants of the changing stresses 


the subterranean world, just as revo 





utions are n Trotsky’s thought un 
ivoidable concomitants of the char 
I stresses ot human soclety Trot 
} a st nt of human eruptior 
is produce r ot them 1 
me t of proress¢ ot oicar 
\ it t time that Et 
e@ % how noulad take few cart 
oads ot ( I ite p to the crate 
nd dump the n, trusting that the 
\ et of ore € eral ¢ piosion 
He 1 tell himself and us that he 
its, BD means of the eruption, to 
bring about a _ bette adjustment of 
the subterranean stresses; but his real 


interest is in finding out how the erup 


tion works, or rather in demonstrating 


to the blindest eye that it works in 


the way in which he said it would 


This basic idea of the permanent 


olution in human society 


is highly repugnant to European 


Liberalism, which holds that the 
forms of organized society can be 
made suffic iently flexible and adapt 
able to allow of a great amount of 


natural structure of the 


clety itself without a catastrophic 
breakdown Trotsky olds that this 
iew preposterously optimistic, 
that powe n any organized society 
tends to gravitate into the hands of 
i cia , that that class will never 
urrender it ive under compulsion, 


periodic exercise of force 


for the relocation of powe in a way 


responding more closely with the 


( inging realities of the society i 
escapable rhere must be government 
and government presupposes power 


but from time to time a new class will 
iriseé whic ing no power 
inization of the society, is 
yet n process of 


becoming 


strong 


and hold it 


NIGH £ 





p45 


LEON TROTSKY 


‘THE only moral principle to be de 


ected in all of Trotsky’s revolu- 


onary philosophy is the principle 


that he should take the reins of gov- 


ernment who has the power to take 


hem, and he should keep who can 


No one is likely to dispute his view 
of the incompetence of tsardom in the 


twentieth century. But the bourgeoi 


mocracy which attempted to replace 
t equally incompetent The only 
claim that Trotsky makes for the Bol 
at 


heviks is that they were ready, will 


ing and able to take “the power” as 


soon as they had the 


support of the 
workers’ soldiers’ soviets 


kept it 
Ince, so the claim is certainly not an 


and They 


took it, and they have ever 


extravagant one But any suggestion 


of a moral purpose, of an ideal, will 


be sought for in vain in these 500 
pages 


for jt 


look 
sup- 


Perhaps one should not 
After all, 


port the institution of 


people do not 
private proper- 
ty on idealistic grounds (the doctrine 
part of Chris- 
they 


they 


that it is an essential 


tianity is not very widespread) ; 


support it because it exists and 


think it does them no harm and pos- 


sibly some good. Those who attack it 


may be permitted to do so on equally 


pedestrian grounds. ‘Trotsky attacked 


attack 


t because the semed to be a 


£00d way to rally a_ party 


hold power in 


strong 


enough to seize and 
Russia. 

another 
that 


understanding 


Speaking of the failure of 


eminent revolutionary, he says 


he was incapable of 
and learning from the “and 


without 


masses; 


learning from the masses 
states 


that 


masses to 


revolutionary 


But the 


there can be no 


manship.” only thing 


Trotsky ever allowed the 


teach him was the knowledge of what 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Billet-Douy 


By F. .. GREEN ct un 


| { be 

‘Is God a Frenchman?” by Fried vem 
rich Sieburg; Jonathan Cape, Loy 630 te 
don, Thomas Nelson, Toronto; iritar 
pages; $3.25. nd N 
| wou 

ERR SIEBURG is a passion sain 
admirer of France; he is al: eS 


humorist. Not | 
years has such a sincere % 
intelligent tribute paid by | 
foreigner to the French genius wh 


an unconscious 
many 
been 





has completely won the heart of H pont 
Sieburg Yet one can imagine ee 
Frenchman, on closing this bo By 
murmur to himself: “A few m¢ sant 
conquests like this, a few more § is 
burgs and we are lost For He pee 
Sieburg’s hymn of praise culminaiéy - 3 
in a demand for the abolition of 
Treaty of Versailles; it is a love] ye 
letter that ends with a request ; 
alimony 2 
Herr Sieburg is not a Machiave os 
he is a simple, honest German | nite 
reall adores in France the la] : 
refuge of uncommercialized beau —™ 
the one country where a man van 
truly be himself, can joyously t u 
the sweets of leisure and not be 
loried as a loafer because he will! 
worship the modern gods, Speed a * 
Efficiency. France is a vast Abl wie 
of Theléme over whose sunlit ga anon 
way are inscribed the immort rel 
words of Rabelais: “Do what the ry 
wilt France is the only count a 
left where a lunch is a meal, an ¢ " 
easion for bodily and intellectual 1 mA 
creation and not a dollop of fo ens 
washed down with a_ solution ses 
bisurated magnesia or more horrit oht 
still, an excuse for a Kiwanis a en 
dress. France is the home of laiss¢ rit 
faire which is quaint and charmil e 1 
till you want to telephone or send em] 
pareel or. get information abo y v 
trains. Then you simply foam at t! ook 
mouth Av 
Herr Sieburg knows all tt ps! 
though he does not exactly expre or 
it thus. It thrills him to find th oan 
he cannot get his boots mended 1€ 
August because the cobbler is aw: em 
fishing. He loves being served | Xe 
shopkeepers who have the air of co ure 
ferring a favor He does not mi! tion 
losing his train because at every stt ‘ 
his path is blocked by loungers re ad O 
ing newspapers on the sidewalk e) 
The taxi driver on receipt of a roy tim 
tip does not raise his cap and sa His 
“Merci, mon prince’ He shoots ra 
venomous side-glance and witt tic 
(Continued on Page 14) Vas 
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A Sexless 


ey £. K. 


Exp America”, by Ludwig 
Harpei 


Musson Book Company, 


ession in 


Lewisohn. and srothers, 
New York; 


roronto; pp 


| IKE 
4 literature 


XXX1i+ 624; $5.00. 
American 
culture, Mi 


is more serious and 


other accounts of 


and Lew- 


ohn’s book more 


hilosophic than history The great 
istories of American literature—this 
one are in instructive contrast 


ith histories of English literature 


hich commonly consist of series of 
ireful and graceful essays on the 
reater masters held together by mass- 
of unrelated facts about the small 


The American historians are cre- 
elicit 


pattern from the apparent confusion 


tive writers; at their best they 


literary history; and from the pat- 


rn they elicit a definite scale of 
ilues. 


Mi Lewisohn 


three grave 


approaches his sub- 


t under disadvantages 


or better or for worse the main 
vement in American letters from 
}0 to 1880 is Puritan; and for the 
ritans from the Mathers to Lowel 
nd Norton Mr. Lewisohn has what 


e would probably call a psychosis. No 


iritan ever loathed a cardinal or a 
irlot more virulently than Mr. Lew- 
ohn loathes the Puritans. “I do my 
are of Puritan-baiting’’, he wrote in 
fid-Channel, “but I am sick of it be- 
ise I have no clue to the Puritan 
entality or modes of feeling Liter- 
y none at all.” It is as true now as 
was four years ago From 1800 


own there is a second powerful move- 


ent in American letters to which a 
itan-baiter might be drawn the 
ovement which begins with the 
1dane elegance and entiment ol! 
ishington Irving and culminates in 
scrupulous civilization « Henry 
mes and Edith Wharton As the 
mer movement identified witl 
ew England this is identified with 


ew Yor} Mi 


om it almost as painfully 


Lewisohn shrinks 


since it is 


tocratic and somewhat pale. Fin 
the great movement ot critica 
i atirical realism which begin 


th Howells and Norris and which 
om 1900 -to 1930 dominates’ the 
\merican scene with the novels of 
reiser, Herrick and Lewis and the 





Mencken 
repugnant to M1 


irnalism of ana nis apes, 


Lewisohn since it 


without a metaphysic and without 


heart. The effect of these imperfect 
mpathies—disadvantages as I have 
illed them—is to remove Mr. Lew- 


ohn to a stellar distance from the 


en and movements of which he 


tes. All the space which intervenes 
e fills with the heavy mist of his 
emperament, palpably and aggressive- 


almost everywhere in the 
fear I 


nong the 


y present 


ook I must take my place 


people he chides in 


pstream, the people who “blame me 
I 


or being too convinced of my own 
mportance, for thrusting my ego into 
he foreground”. Seen through his 


temperament, the familiar figures, the 


xed landmarks, of American litera 


ture seem as strange as the imagina 
tions of Poe, as unreal as the charac- 
ters of the later Henry James 
On Mr. Lewisohn’s early chapters 
iere is no reason to spend much 
me: we should be the first to do so 


England much 


melodrama, a 


His colonial New is so 


rash ind of mad neu! 
New England 


When the 


mystics 


like that 


Ics and cruel 


vas not at all 


SATURDAY 


Literature 


BROWN 


great Puritan priests were 
the council- 


not insinu- 


ting themselves into 
chamber of the Trinity, as Irving 
bitt 


ward on 


3ab- 
and 
down 


keeping watch 


hunting 


puts it, o1 
the 
and 
folk 
somewhat 


devil, or 
Quakers 
their 


witches they were hu- 


mane and geniality, if 


frosty, was quite genuine 


They affectionate with their in- 


timates, quite well-read in the profane 
day-to- 


were 


informed of 


classics and well 


affairs in the “sweet security of 
Their 


without 


aay 


streets” defects were sad 


enough improvising gory le- 
them. 

read the early chapters I had 
delight (Mr. Lewisohn 
sure to call it 
the 
ive with Emerson and Thoreau. 


sends about 

As I 
a foretaste of 
would be sadistic), as 
would 
He 


anarchism 


I thought of difficulties he 


would revere their moral 


and their disdain and disgust for the 
eedy, soulless people who lived 
about them and made and unmade 


American governments; cer- 


just as 


tainly he would deplore their care for 


religion and their carelessness of sex. 


Mr 


by sleight of 


Lewisohn gets over the difficulties 
saves Emerson 
Orne 


says, 


hand: he 


and Thoreau from themselves. 


thing to do to save Emerson,” he 
“is to strip the chief doctrines of the 
the 


conventional 


great essays from mysticism and 


j 


into modes of 


relapses 


feeling’ ,—that is to strip Emerson of 


two of his distinguishing qualities, 


his belief in God and his disbelief in 


SeX Mi 


Thoreau 


woud transplant 
the bean- 
hall-bed- 
and he 


the ter- 


Lewisohn 
from hut and 
Walden Pond to a 
Village; 


down on 


the 
field by 
oom in Greenwich 


would set Emerson 





race of the Café du Déme to drink 
Heart-of-Hell cocktails and consort 
cosmopolitan women, very fat 
very willing, as Chesterfield said 
f the mistresses of Get f e First 
On the contemporary period, despite 
ibborn barkin t the realists, this 
quite simply the best book we have 
\mons the poets rr Masters, 
Lindsay Eline Wylie and William 
Ellery Leonard (tt! last an intimate 
lend x thirty \ standlt ) ré 
admirably studied, with n enthusl 
asm as luminot as it just The 
same praise ma en to the ire 
fully shaded estimates of Hemingway, 
Eugene O’Neill and Paul Elme More; 
indeed the whole of the tenth chapte 


The Great Critical Debate’, in which 


More Mencken = are 
should 


and contrasted, 


the mio 
Hur 


presses 


rank as st acceptable 


anism that 


pronouncement on 





} 


Here and 
Mr. Lew 


tray 


lias come from the 


there in the later chapters 
nh} seems to me to go tar as 
14) 


Continued on Page 
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SANDS OF ARABIA FELIX. 


The Last Unknown Lan 


By T. 


“Arabia Felix: Across the Empty 
Quarter of Arabia’, by Bertram 
Thomas, with a foreword by T. E 
Lawrence, and an appendix by Sir 
Arthur Keith More 


pages of illustrations, 


than fifty 


a'so maps, 


and diagrams Jonathan 


charts 






Cape, London; homas Nelson, To- 
ronto; Pages XXIX+397 Price 
$6.00. 

‘ARABIA FELIX” Captain Thom- 


one of the most 


notable works of recent years—notable 


for its subject matter, the thorougl 


ness of its treatment, and the brilliant 








literary touches that makes the “last 
unwritten plot of earth” an open book 
The volume contains a foreword of ap- 
preciation by T. E. Lawrence (Air 
craftman Shaw) but “good wine 
needs no bush,” ind ¢t s record of 
heroic exploration needed no blaré I 
ru ‘ to introduce it 
Just he pp 
plie ‘ ‘ 
pot earth 1s ZZ1it Fro ¢ 
\rabiat o the Pe n gulf the 
ire §s h a le ind more of 
1 ead I ount iin il 4 « 5 { 
and, so impossible that for the most 
part they remaine nex] ¢ until 
Captair Thoma 193! entures 
reatly to soive the ! terle ol the 
on earth left untravelled by 
Howeve ong the coast 
Arabian sea there are fertile 
beautiful to the eye and 
cl flocks 1d ¢ s wi ciou 
pasture in the mountairz valley 





inkincense 


Here ft 


that the ancient E 
embalm their sac1 


the 


cense 
sought to 
forests it may 


aohs, and from 


have bee! were hewed the pillars of 
Solomon’s Temple The beauty and 
ichness of this coast stret no doubt 
accounts for t namie Arabia Felix” 
But back of th fertile region lies a 
vast terra ib ynita, “a bleak, barren, 
orrid waste where lack of raln and 
merciless heat has left broad seas of 
heaving sand with only an occasional 
isis at some wate ol 

Bertram Thomas had had thirteen 
vear post-war service in a_ political 


sides of Arabia. For 
Wazir of the Court 
Oman During all 


capacity on three 
six years he was a 


of Muscat and this 


time he had been cherishing “a secret 
dream the exploration of that “vir 
in Rub’al Khali” (the empiv quar- 


te rorrid Africa, the jungles of 


America, the Arctic regions of 
and North 


rhere 


South 
\sia ,merica had all been 
still this “last 


earth” Captain 


explored was 


unwritten plot of and 


G. MARQUIS 


Thomas was to write it with a fullness 
and skill that adds great] the sum 
of human knowledge. 

, eniarse was left to chances The 
= exp-ore had made tentative 
forts into the wilderness, and ad 
familiarized himself with the various 


semi-barbarious nomad societies, had 


peculiar knowledge of thei: 
and of Arab 


religion In the mean 


vained a 


tribal dialects 


‘ustom 
customs, 


manners and 


time he had become acclim 





preparations were made wi 








( He engaged ar \ b of nflu 
ence, Shaikh (Sheik) Salih to gathe 
i camel train and necessary attend 
ints At the beginning he had dis 
heartening delays. In a way this was 
fortunate Salih did not arrive at the 
ppointe time n eanwhile Thor 
v enture nt he Qara ountalns 
orin t y be ind 
t ini! Sc ‘ ft 
S¢ tT t I 
Ar \ é 
Q f 
rv note 
OWE l r ntry, 
prec I l auna 
\ th Sa 1 The is 
\ ot n the 
oder “ \ uit 
f in t ue vay, by 
I came SI le-handed 
cost While n 
ne Q l tribes! I 
sa 1 I is to ( 
iepct 7 nd € no 
ma His reply is illuminating 
Because I like to trave int ef 
the sons of men ind study ll God’s 
creatures.” 
It was this urge f trave exa 





Knowledge that made Thomas achieve 


Once out of the hills the irney 
over the seas of shining blinding 
sand, proves monotono Sai sand 
everywhere, with only Slonal wa 
ter oles, where the Vat iten t 
{ 1CKISH £0 came I 

The monotony the ey 
relieved by delightful ¢ e st 
es that recall the Arabian Nights” 

stories of iImns ani endary 


lants 


of the great heros Bu Zaid 


and Dhiyab bin Ghanim. Occasionally 


the cry gom, gom (raider alarmed 

the travellers, but fortunately proved 

false After two months of painful 
iborious t iging t knee-deey 
ney etc he I t ed by 

thirst tl towel! f bD ippeare 

Lihouette igainst the w rs f 

Cont ued on Page 14 
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The War 


Years 


By MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


1919", by John Dos Passos; New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co 
$2.50. 

¥ ANOTHER novel one half as 
good as this one comes out ol 

America this year there ought to be 

loud ringing of the church bells. Not 

that the book is beyond criticism 01 

i perfect work of art, but it has so 

much fine energy so nicely con 

trolled, such a sweep in scene and 
action, magnificent color and smell 
of four or five countries and a pas- 
sionate worship of justice and truth 
that I haven't encountered in years 

The book carries on the scheme 
started in Dos Passos’ book, ‘“‘The 
12nd Parallel,’ which ended just 
about at the outbreak of the war 

The new book goes through the wal 

years with America up to 1919 and 

the burial of the unknown soldier in 

Washington. and is, in reality, th 

portrait of that generation living and 

dving against the background of one 
of the maddest periods in the world’s 
history. Dos Passos offers four or 


five characters, Joe Williams, a sail 


» ind = drifter Anne Elizabeth 
vampered daughter from Texas: Di 
Savage, a Harvard boy: Eveline H 
chins, a minister's daughter trom 
Chicago, and Ben Compton, a I 

llectua Jewi radica I t 
Americar rking las novement 
These ¢ araé¢ become in t Oo 
t erves 1 l of An 1 
t gair t y mov ) 

vard. the \ it « 


od é ( 
1 ) 
de i e disillu yn? 
) I t pe ‘ ote tha 
t nations tens¢ ) th 
‘ othe throat Che 
ri¢ the individua 
t ( ) d ind 
1 ) V1id a ige eautl yut 
1 né egins to sense t t 
t j d i « i 5 imp y patt 
( nd I ortent 1 who 
ene it I 1 modern America 
‘ursed terialism vithout 
iritu nd wit democra¢ 
lead a 1001 tied to t 
stake read for the surning N hile 
ig busine I ind beat 
tom ton 
Too rapid a ance 
00k mi t ind te t tt ) 
flicult ind rd o é i On t 
rst pa i new I 1 oO 
sction of f pape l I ( 
ew I Ger ¢ 
» take \ Lu! I 1 
em t rye tT if I nao 
irt ) paper oO 
( irke cet ) 
eT mnd rele ed wi outa I 
on Again nd again these } 
i} rou the 100 t ie 
oO i of March of j 
f I to et irritated b t 
t ) I the n itiy ( 
’ f en ‘ ire b re 
> tiry I ) } ? 
nothi o dead t 
4 t iT news] It 
ni or 5 I ( left 0 
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By Bread 
Alone 


By HAROLD F. SUTTON 


“The Degradation of Science”, by 
Swann Harding; New York, Farr 
& Rinehart; Toronto, Oxford Ur 


versity Press; price $3.00 


\ R. HARDING’S purpose in writing 
= this book is, as he explains, “t 
liscover, if we can, the manner 
which the mercenary acquisitivene 
of a profit economy, based upon th 
obsolete fiction of economie individua 
ism, has operated to degrade scien¢ 
and to demean the ethical standards of 
professional men.” 

Again, he says, “this book present 
an existing condition Its mission 
neither to point a moral nor to offe 
a panacea, In a sense it devotes itse 
to proving the obvious with docume! 
iry evidence.” 

Mr. Harding is not quite the disiz 
terested recorder he would make hil 
self out to be This is not the treatis 
of a scientist so much as the pamphlet 
ulbeit a bulky one, of an idealist 
rms against conditions that confli 
with his philosophy Mr. Hardin 


iakes ery clear that he regard 


economy based upon the profit m« 
tive and secured by the principle of 
rissez-faire individualism as a whol 
antiquated machine that can no longe 
inction adequately in a world revol 
\ized by modern technology an 
oduction methods In accepting thi 


as his axiom, Mr. Harding 1s of cour 





ceedin ilong true clentine line 
Our inor quarre not with his a 
Du Vit l method in the ele 
ion of fact In an examination 
et l 1¢ d tields a b 
ou i ! el ion, polit 
entistry yharmacy, medi 
ad education large order tot l 
lan M Hardin to a yreat extel 
is bee forced to depend upon the 
tatements of authorities and it i 


iere that one feels that he is not al 


Ways true to impartiality in his selec 
tion of these rhere is no such thin; 


is a final authority on any matter an 
o be just, the judgments of even the 
most revered authorities must undergt 


the test of the comparison 


Regarded, then, less as a scientifl 
exposition and more as an argument 
in favor of a stated opinion, it must 
be admitted that Mr. Harding build 
ip a very strong case in the support o 
his contention that professional ethics 
ire prostituted to the profit motive 
He brings a wealth of provocative and 
ensational documentary evidence t 
establish the compromise with mar 
mon of the press in the matter ol 
false and misleading advertising; of 
economists, teachers and _ preacher 
who in orde to hold their jobs in the 
community subscribe to the prevailins 


ocial, economic and _ political dog 


mas When study and experience has 


taught them that these no longer fit 
the facts; of doctors who split fees 
ind perform expensive but unneces 


ary operations and pharmacists wh 


ess upon their customers the most 


profitable tonic irrespective of its ther 
ipeutic ilue It is not necessary 


believe that the generality of journa 


ist lawyers, doctors, preachers ar 
pe mally unethical to agree with M 
Harding that under a system whit 

é the primacy of profit and re 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Sangoree 
By Hugh Edwards 


The name is that of a famous 
West India brew made from 
rum and lime juice — a suitable 
name, surely, to give to a tale 
of a young man adventuring in 
the Indies. As the drink is 
sharp, sweet, and strangely flav- 
oured, so were his experiences. 

$2.00 














Kiss on the Lips 
By Katherine Susannah 
Prichard 


Author of ‘“‘Coonardoo”’, 
Circus’’, etc. 


“‘Haxby’s 


Of the earth, of men striving, 
suffering, succeeding and not 
always succeeding but bearing 
defeat stoically. The vigour of 
Mrs. Prichard’s writing comes 
from her intimate knowledge of 
her settings and a poignant sym- 
pathy with those who battle val- 
iantly. $2.00 














Earthquake in Surrey 
By Lilian Arnold 


In which two women battie for 
the love of a man and a child 
The variety of characterization 
is full proof of the author’s skill 
and an assurance of strength in 
the plot The story's setting is 
an old farm in Surrey and the 
characters include meek, faithful 
Jane Tonge; worldly wise Bell 
Parker, and Malcolm Praed 

young man of ideals and ambi 
tion ; $2? OO 

















No Decency Left 
By Barbara Rich 


Che first page gives one secret 
Barbara Rich is a pseud 
onym, for no matter how great 
her leap to fame and wealth 
Barbara Rich could not have 
had the audacity to record her 
ichievements so fully, first waitl 


a de part 


away 


a prince, next with 


mental store manager and next 
with the chef in an aristocrat 
restaurant. The book is crowded 
with laughter and cynicism, Just 
in fact, what one would expect 
trom 
who attempts to hide himself 


nder the name of Barbara Rich 


a dashing young author 














The Golden Mountain 


By Meyer Levin 


Author of “Yehuda 


from the gre 
Jewish folk | if 


ind tradition, told in a fi 


Tales drawn 


storehouse of 


lramatic style that will 


pleasure to both adults an 


iret A beautif book 
trated in black ar white b 
Marek Szwat $3.5( 


SADPURDAY NIGHT 


Quebec of Yester-Year 


By Dr. A. G. Doughty 
Dominion Archivist. 
Dr. Doughty has done a delightful book, full of charming narratives 
of early Quebec. One vivid description is an account of an auction 
sale of the possessions of an aristocrat who had lost his wealth. Another 
is of the event at which firecrackers were first used. Still another is of 
the hungry official who stole all the white bread rolls from Bigot’s 
banquet table. The book has eight four-colour plates and eight black 
and white illustrations. $3.00 


Arabia Felix 


By Bertram Thomas 
With an Introduction by T. E. 
Mr. Thomas’ narrative of his historic camel journey across the Great 


Lawrence. 


Southern Desert of Arabia last year. 

With more than fifty pages of illustrations, also maps, charts and 
diagrams. ‘'Bertram Thomas tells his story with great charm of man- 
Denison Ross in the 


$6.00 


ner and with distinguished modesty.”—Sir I 
Observer. 





The 


The first book to 


Master of the House 

By Radclyffe Hall 
come from Miss Radclyfte Hall since she wrote het 
The Well of Loneliness 


famous novel $2.00 


The American Mind 


By Leon Samson 


Mr. Samson has set himself a stupendous task, that of doing for the Americat 
individual Whether he accom 
plishes his purpose is really a secondary matter: the important thing ts that he 


nation what a psycho-analysist does for th 
ittacks many of the most of its flagrant faults and analyses many of its out 


standing characteristics The American worships money, he says and 


insists with dogmatic fervour 
on purity in the home and watches the violation of every moral cod 
life with amusing indifference An amusing book but one that d 


thought. $3.50 


Reflections of a Dominie 


By John M. Ewing 
Illustrated by Fergus Kyl 
Who but 
the overwhelming austerity of the 


Who but a dominic would prophesy 


loves to make gestures of prodigal generosity 


Of course the author ts a dominic a dominte could appreciate the 


omnipotence of the janitor inspector the 


disquieting power of the school board! 


1 1 
on the future of examinations, make merry with "T.Q.’s” and frankly assail the 


bulky magnificence of educational works! But even though the author ts a 

jominie. his humour is not for dominies alone but for all those who have had 

xperience and training in school-rooms—in other words, tor everyonc 

With four humorous drawings, of which the wrapper ts an excellent specim 
oa 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Limited 
Toronto 





The Black Boxer 
By H. E. Bates 


Author of ‘“‘Charlotte’s Row” 


Mr. Bates’ style in these sketches 
s here refined and hardened to 
in even greater simplicity. These 
ire stories which are idyllic, . 
tragic, melancholy and joyous 


Pharos Library. $2.00 


The Gates Flew Open 
By Peadar O'Donnell 


Author of ‘“‘Islanders’’, ‘‘Adrigoole’’ 


Peadar O’Donnell was a member 
of the Irish Republican Army 
Executive in 1922 when_ the 
British Government demanded 
of the Collins-Griffith Executive 
that they accept munitions from 
the British Stores in Dublin and 
attack the Four Courts in Dub- 
lin, Headquarters of the LR.A 
On the fall of the Courts Mr 
O’Donnell became a prisoner, 
and this is the story ot his two 


$995 


years’ imprisonment 














The Puritan 


By Liam O'Flaberty 


Author of “The Informer 


| 

| 

| 

Spring | 
Sowing”, “I Went to Russia etc 

Murder was committed in a 
Dublin rooming-house. The v 

tim was a beautiful woman; t 

Francis Ferrite: 

| 


justified his 


criminal was 


| 
reater plot 


Oonvincing 














Children of the Drift 


By Nora Stevenson 


Author ot 


A South African novel that ts 


he story of 


a Dutch-Boer fam 
ily: it deals chiefly with one 


African Harvest | 
} 
i 
} 
| 
| 


them who is a simple farm 


ind another, who ts a financi 
and who in his old age 


gives 


some security to the other mem 


bers of an old and once sub 
stantial family. The two womer: 


vho come into the tale are th« 


< 


laughters of the older mat 
both of them beautiful, un 


happy, and ardent $2.00 











| 
White Thorn | 
By Constance Sitwell 
Author of ‘Flowers and Elephants 
| 


The story, perhaps is of se 


ondary interest, for th person 
Laura } the two 


itics of 


brothers who lov 1ef it on 


/ 
7 
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“MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION” 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 











It 


has been 
frequently said 
of this strange story 


that the people who read it 
ire never quite the same 
this book have 


of-mouth 
by 


again 


been sold 
publicity, offered 
friends 


Thousands of 
by the word 


without cost its 


At all bookstores) 


Thomas Allen, Publisher 


Toronto 
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Disturbed 
Europe 


By G. de T. GLAZEBROOK 
"e Keep the 
Simonds; 
London; 


360 


by 
New 
To- 


maps; 


an Europe Peace”, 
Frank H 
York and 
ronto; 


Harper, 
Mussons, 
and 


xiii, pages 


$4.00 


“QEVENTEEN 


MK 


of 
tinuous conflict, interrupted only 
by incomplete truce, have reduced the 


years almost con- 


whole Continent to a state of economic 
and social disorder unparalleled since 


the Thirty Years’ Wat The ordinary 
processes of international relations in 
an orderly world have broken down. 


Nations are bankrupt, trade is reduced 
value, 


iltered 


to barter, money has lost its 


even has f 
The 

ly ted by public treasuries, themselves 
filled by 
The 


the pound sterling 


unemployed millions are meagre- 


which 
of the 


inadequately taxation 


is extortionate miseries 


so-called of 


peace to-day, miseries they are serious chiefly because they 
eaching to every human being within affect human beings.” It is hard fo1 
national limits, defy exaggeration It ‘utsiders to realize what transfer of 
is clear that what has been going on territory may mean to the inhabitants 
since July, 1914, cannot continue.” or that other peop'es have national 


Such is the depressing 


M1 


picture paint- feeling. “Thus Americans, who in the 


ed by Simonds, 














an American name of world peace, unhesitatingly 
journalist who here presents the re demand German or Polish sacrifice in 
sults of of trave and the matter of the Corridor, would be 
study in present volume stounded at the mere suggestion that 
s divided into five parts e Paris he United State should cede New 
Conference Territorial Issues, Nation- England to Canada or California to 
il Policies, Experiments in Peace, and Mexico. Yet the sacrifice would not be 
Conclusions He has covered a very isproportionate to that which they re- 
wide field, but by picking out the uire of the Continental peoples. Sim- 
main issue, and by writing in a strik- larly, Americans, who would regard 
ing and  entertainin manner, has t as a piece of unimaginable impert- 
oided the confusion which mi inence fo European public opinion 
ve have resulted from such to demand international protection of 
bitious projec The bool é ie po’itical rights of the Negro ma 
me extent eant fo reade in yritic in variou Southern State 
e United State in part la Mr Olemnly urge uch protection for the 
Simonds has none of that sense of rights of minorities within various na 
oral superiority ove Muropeans onal frontiers in Europe.” 
\ tends to show tself in certain With the aid of excellent maps, Mr 
\merican writers and speakers, He is Simonds shows briefly but clearly the 
ften critical of European policies, but gnificance of each of the main ter 
is at pains to explain the conditions itorial problems of Europe; and in 
which account for thei He believes, doing so remains commendably de 
moreover, that the lack of understand tached Che Polish question is not as 
ing of Anglo-Saxons for Europeans is ne-sided as many Anglo-Saxons are 
ne cause of the present ive prob inclined to believe He is critical of 
ems the Hun ian settlement, and with 
The section on the Pa Confe Ome reason. The position and char- 
ence is the least satisfactory part of eter if Czecho-Slovakia are well 
the bool Here the author points out brought ou as are the problems of 
ome of the main forces at work, and ‘ orthern frontiers of Italy 
makes interesting comparisons with 
the Congress of Vienna: but he fails to ‘THE section on National Policies be 
ive due weight to the conditions un gir with a refreshing realism 
ier which the Peace Conference ca Che foreign poliey of any state, Mr 
ried on its labou With a continent Simonds points out, is essentially self 
threatened by economie collapse, with sh On the other hand, the people of 
the spectre f Bo'shevism looming @#¢h State think of their own policy 
large, bound by secret treaties and the is based on right and justice, while 
rms of the armistice, the plenipoten branding the policies of other states 
iries were far from free Moreover, is generally selfish. The author, there 
reat political changes had already ore sets out to see national policies 
been made: the Austro-Hungarian Em through the eyes of those who pursue 
pire had broken up and the “successor them Germany is the first country 
States” were in de facto existenc discussed While on the whole the 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lit! nalysis is fair, too low an estimate 
ia were no longer part of Russia is put on German leaders since the 
Poland had re-appeared on the map ir. The main object of the chaptet 
afare tha. conference met n Frances to explain the French 
arch fo ecurity ind the three 
T= eparate study of territoria phases throu which this has passed 
ue pretace ) rT he ) ad ge It easy t \I monds points out 
\ The beginni f ar ere and elsewhere in his book 
nderstandin of the European prob mdemn French policy, but it is only 
I rite Mr imond ist be roper to attempt also to understand 
I ted m t perceptie ft e | net point f iew In t 
fa ut V hile q re petwer follow hapte the authe empha 
peo] ye ern ft tory zi he pas nate determination of 





DIPLOMACY CUTTING UP EUROPI 
From a Lithograph by Daumier. 


we aces 


FSA BS 


Poland to remain intact in limit 
which Pole egard as justified by ra 
nd history The chapter on Grea 
Britain is in some ways less satisfa 
tory than the others. G1 sritair 





can hardly be called ‘‘a negligible qua 
Eu 
is it quite true to speak < 


ity politically in contemporary 


ope’; no 


“the complete failure of British polit 
ve any of its ends in the year 
Armistice and the fall ¢ 
e second L Di 


mo 


to achie 


between the 


ibour Government”. 


state achieve in t 


ny hose years 
Agall 
Britis 

hig 
Ther 


tal 
la 


tl a portion of its objects? 


only in owing to 
1919 


were 


was part 


oliev in that impossibly 


eparations demanded 
Lie interesting 


Little I 


chapters also on 


Intente, and Russia 


consideration of individ 


M1 
ot 


From the 
il countries, Simonds passes to a 
international 


He is critical ¢ 


examination 


lems and mov 


prol 


ements 


the many international conference 
eld since the war on the ground tha 
they should not have been held unles 
the peoples of the countries involve 
had first been persuaded to make con 
cessions—‘Preparation for a success 


ful foreign conference will always be 
made at home, not abroad.” In the 
opinion of the present reviewer, Mr 
Simonds’ view of the actual value an 


achievements of the League of Nation 


is too low Admitting its weaknesse 
ind failures, it has yet accomplishe 
much in the political sphere in bring 


a central forum, and it 


ing nations to 


preventing small wars which might 
have led to larger Nor is it by any 
means clear that the opinion of the 
“world court” in the case of the Aus 
tro-German tariff union was based on 
“partisan interests.” 

Although conditions in Europe no 
are serious enough, it is well to re 


of 


ispirations fills many pages of the his 


memibe that the conflict nationa 


tory of other periods with similar 


problems. It is gain to have at 


for the 
peace It is in 


ome 


least the machinery mainten 


ince of international 
past follies as much as 


the of 


smh 


in present that 


failure that machinery to worl 


vothly can be found 


First tramp—‘“What would you 
do if you won the first prize in the 
big Sweep?” 

the 


‘I'd have 
blinkin’ park benches upholstered.” 


Second tr 


amp 
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How Can World 
Disarm? 


‘Peace and Disarmament” by Léon 
Blum. Translated by Alexander 
Werth; Jonathan London; 
Nelson & Sons, Toronto; pp. 


202; $2.25. 


Cape, 


Thos. 


By M. J. PATTON 


NHIS book is significant not only 
1 for the intrinsic merit of its 
treatment of a grave and pressing 
yblem, but also because of the im- 
tant position its author holds in 

olitical life of France, the key 

yn in the disarmament problem. 


Blum is the leader of the French 


+ 


Oo nmwa tus 


list Party and this party now 
prises the largest group in the 
ber of Deputies. Its influence 


is crowing rapidly and its strength 
hb French government promises 
t greater after the near-by gen- 
er elections than it is now. The 
v enunciated in this volume by 
M. Blum may, therefore, be a power- 
f influence in shaping future 
Pr policy on peace and disarm- 
a 
fundamental difficulty in dis- 
a ment and in organizing for 
I is the popular idea that war is 
I ble. Thinking war possible, says 
h Blum, is what makes it possible 
] people who make up the na 
t of the world do not want war 
t will be no war. Every man, no 
I how humble he may be, says 
t ithor, should repeat what the 
] M Briand said one day at 
( 1: “So long as I live there 
f be no war.’ He places great 
f in the educative power of 
5 ism the world over to inculcate 
t lea that there need be no war 
I int and belligerent nationalism 
f 1 be frowned down and re 
the brother- 


] i by the doctrine of 

} yf man 
ir of Germany is inherent in 
reast of France, but M. Blum 
that the or this fear is 


basis 


more of a heritage from the 


lan an actual thing Germany 
the old fire-eating, chauvinistic 
iny of the Kaiser. She has had 
ill of 


is in control and the German 


war, the republican ele 


and loving 


Hitler has passed 


are a sane peace 


by nature. 


fenith, and even if he attained 
what could he do in the way 
naking war? Germany has no 


fit for the field; she is not 
inized for war 
staff, no heavy artillery 

scted, 


red by power. It is not Germany 


She bas no gen 
Hitler, 
would undoubtedly be 
Italy and Poland, countries with 


itors, which are the disturbing 
nents in Europe, according to M 
mH 

he author is opposed to the revi 
nn of the territorial clauses of the 
ities of peace as a preliminary to 
concedes 


irmament, although he 


these treaties, the products of 
‘alistic politicians and military 
i, overlooked the fact that the 


nomic map of Europe did _ not 


with the racial and _ political 
. The treaties, he admits, are a 


‘use of irritation, as they stand 


| 


Vision some time is necessary, but 


ision cannot be undertaken now 


hout endangering the 


of Europe. The 


present 
operation must 
ke place in 
1 after an 


appropriate rest cure 


tle takes direct issue with 


*w that the treaties are sacro-sanct 
id must never be changed rhey 
nelose Europe in a boiler, he says 


an aseptic atmosphere, 


Tardieu's 


SATURDA*X 







which sooner or later will 
through the ever-growing pressure of 
war-menace., 


explode 


Dealing with the economic crisis, 
he holds, not that this crisis must be 
settled before disarmament can pro- 
ceed, but that 
first requisite to the 


disarmament is the 
settlement of 
economic crisis. Like all other crises 


of this kind, it is caused by a lack 


of balance between production and 
consumption, and must run its 
course, unless some outside factor 


Russian or 
happens” to 


like the opening of the 
the Chinese markets 

shorten it. Disarmament would re- 
lieve the crisis by helping the budgets 
of all the states and supplying the 


necessary basis for’ international 


organization. 

He is perhaps at his best in deal- 
ing with the contention of his oppon 
ents that there can be no disarma 
until 
is security’ 


ment 
What 
man it is 
big armies and navies and the foster 
ing of the war spirit 
was the refutation of all this the 


‘security’? can be given 


> 


To the military 


preparedness for war, 


The late wat 


outcome is surely a mad armaments 
among 
His basic thesis is that ‘‘arma- 


race nations and then more 
war 
ments are no longer determined and 
justified by the risk of war; it Is 
the armaments which create the 
danger of war Every nation who 
neighbor will 
tempted to 


The military 


is stronger than her 


some day inevitably be 


display her strength.” 
thus op 


onception of security is 


] 


posed to all logic and to practical 


experience. 
The diplomatist considers security 


} 


iay be obtained by a system of con 


and agreements M Blum 


arbitration 


tracts 
thinks 
should be as binding as the 


among nations 


common 
law among individuals, and its gen 


eral recognition would forbid war 


Considerable progress has alread 
een made in the making of agi 
ments among nations not to war on 
one another unless arbitration ha 
been tried. This system of agree 
ments is growing, but arbitration, to 
be successful, must be univer 





its application. A single recalcitrant 
otherwise could 
of the world And 


author touches on the strongest force 


nation upset the 


peace here the 


in favor of disarmament—although 


curiously he does not elaborate on 


it that success in disarmament de 
education 


pends on international 


against war and the development ol 
a sound international opinion that 
will outlaw any nation which refuses 
to submit her quarrels to arbitration 
growth, just as the 


This is a slow 


progress from feudalism to nation 


ilism was a slow growth 


An international army, say M 


Blum, is an impossible myth Its 
establishment would mean the abol 
ition of national armies and that 


means disarmament If nations dis 


irm there is no need of an inter 


national army 


The way to disarm, he contends 


to disarm If the nations will the 
end wholeheartedly they will will 
the means also 

The League of Nations, just after 


the close of the war, frittered away 


valuable time on unimportant de 


tails It should have struck at once 


for total disarmament when the 


mind of the world was ripe for lt 


He thinks it 


some great nation, pre 


erably France, because sh is the 


strongest military power would 


come out boldly and say she was g 
would have 


that oth 


ing to disarm totaily, it 


ich an effect, even now, 


nations by the force of publi pl 
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ion would be forced 
The book, 


likewise. 
was originally 
written in haste as a series of news- 
contains evidence of 
the author admits it 
Socialist propaganda. 


this haste and 
contains much 


conviction 
partiality and soundness of the con- 


admixture 
doctrine 
irreconcilable 


or nothing’’ 


Socialism 
we can get, and then go after more” 
policies of later schools, but it is, 
the whole, ably done and constitutes 
real contribution, powerfully 
literature 


Men Love 
Darkness 


Assassins”, by Norman 
Harpers, 
sons, Toronto; 349 pages; 




















































McINNIS 


human nature 


than our persistent refusal to abandon 
a given line of conduct merely because 
it happens to be directly contradictory 
line of conduct 
are trying to pursue simultaneously. 
ineradicable 
optimism 
In every sphere of action one 
sees the curious paradox of human be- 
ings, whose first dominant 
attainment 
tranquility, 


happiness 
pursuing unshaken 
resolution 
knowledge 
is certain to end 


knowledge deterrent 
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NORMAN ANGELI 
From a drawing by Georges Schreiber 


the despair of all those idealists who 
hope for the eventual attainment of a 
sane and rational world. 

This phenomenon is the basis upon 
which Norman Angell builds his latest 
discussion of the problem of war. “We 


do not desire,’”’ he says at the outset, 
“to impose injustice and bring about 
war, but we apply policies in which 
those results are inherent because we 
fail to see the implications of the pol- 
icies. Those unperceived implications 
are the Unseen Assassins of our peace 


and welfare.’ 
But there is more than that. The 
real pity is, not that the implications 


are unperceived, but that they are de- 
liberately face of the 
author re- 


ignored in the 


clearest evidence As the 


cognizes, ‘“‘the great men dis- 


mass of 


regard what they already know.” He 
might have gone even farther, and 
pointed out that the mass of men are 
quite ready to stone the exasperating 


prophet who persists in pointing out 
the truths they are so determ 


ined to disregard Not the 


which 


propaga 


tion of error, but the 


stressing of in 


way 


convenient truth, is the surest 


to a martyr’s crown 


Here is the real obstacle to the ac 
complishment of any social reform, in 
cluding the abolition or the prevention 


of wal On this basis, it is no use 


Saying that war is created by sinister 


ind powerful interests 


control of public opinion 


on is the vital and determining 


tor, and without its favorable support 


These 


affect public policy 


The outlook, then, of the 


man is the fundamental element in 
the question of war or peace And 
the ordinary man is often in a state 


of confusion about the issues involved 


Where these issues are of a technical 
nature, it impossible that he should 

ve the expert knowledge that will 
enable him to decide on the full evi 
dence of the facts But there is no 


reason, says the author, why the basi 


issues should not be 


clearly perceived 


It should be the task olf 


develop this faculty of perception 

a skill by which he can, first of all 
become conscious of what the prob 
lem is.’ The failure of education 1 
lo this has largely contributed to ou 
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NPGH T 


with the 
world 


confusion 
existing 


present mental 
consequent chaos in 
conditions. 

Such a left unchanged 


failure has 


certain basic assumptions which de- 
termine public opinion, and upon 


which the possibility of war is inevit- 
Paramount these 
is the conception of the nation, not 
merely as a distinct entity, but as an 
entity whose complete sovereignty is 
unchecked by any 
the existence 


ably based. among 


and must remain 


other power. “It is not 


of nations, or the fact of nationality, 


which is the cause of war. War is 
due to the fact that we have attached 
to nationality the idea of independ- 


sovereignty and 
necessarily im- 


ence and sovereignty: 
the anarchy which it 


plies make war.” 


— solution, then, is for nations to 

cease acting as individuals whose 
creed is anarchy, and to become civil- 
ized members of an international so- 
ciety, in which a portion of individual 
freedom will be sacrificed for the sake 
of a greater happiness and security for 
the society as a whole. The machin- 


such an organization already 


what 


ery of 
exists; is needed is sincerity in 
world 
that 
certainly fol- 


its acceptance by the mass of 


opinion. Sir Norman believes 


such acceptance would 


low upon a realization of the issues in 
volved. Rejecting the 


determinism, he believes 


pessimism of 
that human 
nature and human outlooks do change 
become 


as new facts 


such a 


and in 
new clarity of vision he 


clear; 
sees 
the hope of the 

His 
in creating 


world 
should be a 
that 


asive lucidity with which he 


book valuable aid 


clarity The persu 


presents 


his case make this work volume to 


be widely read and carefully remem 


bered by all who hope for a rational 


approach to our present world prob- 
lems. Sometimes, indeed, the clarity 
is a little deceptive, especially when 
it is obtained by the neglect of im 


portant qualifying considerations, but 
its value is not perceptibly le 
that And 


little weary 


ssened by 


those who are growing a 


of the type of emotional 


patriotism and nationalist dogmatism 
which continues to befuddle the public 
mind will 


effective 


find it a heartening 


commentary on the 


and 
inflated 


bombast which is one of the curses 


of the world 


One point by the way. Sir Norman 
is inclined to doubt whether the 


flood of 


recent 


war literature, with its stress 


on the horrors and the misery of war, 
will really have a pacific effect He 
points out that such considerations 


h 


lave never deterred men from war, 
and have indeed helped to accentuate 
the idea of glorious sacrifice which is 


so potent an emotional force 


Phat, 
of course, is true as far as it 
But there is 


another quality to the 


best war books which is of paramount 
importance They stress, not merely 
the horror of war, but the futility 
Which makes the horror and the sacri 
fice in vain In other words, they 


take the 
Great Ill 


terms of popula 


intellectual basis of The 


translate it 


sion and into 


emotion. It is in the 
effectiveness of such a translation, just 


as much as in the value of such books 


is the one under review, that the hope 
fi the future may lie 
6 


willow 


ticking out 


her hand 
Buffalo News 


sheds ifs 


APRIL 9, 


Glory of 
Other Days 


(Continued from Page 4) 
with mice and tins to catch the 
from holes in the roof. These sh: 


surroundings were entirely in kee; 


with the strange tatterdemalio! 
ure of Moore himself, exemplar ot 


for art’s sake. In such surround 


Mr. Robertson, always a bit of a dar 


learned his craft under the inspi 
of an work he 
ized, 


eccentric whose 


_ also did he become an inti! 
of the 


the early 


other celebrated artis! 
eighties who, despite 

varying styles were 
by an intense aesthetic impulse 


cult of beauty in connection wit 


ure painting has since vanished bet 


the impact of realism, but in M1 


bertson’s pages the reader 
will learn what it meant to those 


followed it 50 years ago. Of prof 


interest is his account of Dante G: 


inspired painter 
mastered his craft; 
weak in drawing, yet 
inner genius which made his pict 


el Rossetti, an 
never 
color, 
eternally memorable. He reveals 
deeply he resented as a 
who said 
written his 


critics 
have 


the sneers of 
Rossetti should 


tures and painted his poems. 


us much of the lovely women 
were Rossetti’s models; particu 
Mrs. William Morris, who emb« 
the “Rossetti type” which has 


become a recognized factor in Brit 
Mrs. Morris found 


decorative art 


own beauty an embarrassment for 


Was naturally a 


obliged in 


very 


woman, company to 


up to the exotic and 


of her physical loveliness. He 


tells us of that most literary of p: 


ers, Sir Edward Burne Jones, 


derived much of 
the poetry of 
One of Mr 


tuins the best 


Tennyson 
Robertson's chapters 
Tennyson anecdote 
has encountered He never 


poet, though he designed the 


production of his play 


for Augustin Daly, but sometimes 


him, and used to wonde 


of course, why, as he so much w 
to avoid notice, he 
like C 


Fawkes” 


much ruickshank’s picture 
Once at a garden party 
Great 


lady was all 


m. Tennyson seated himself be 
her but spoke no word; she wa 
turally tongue-tied. The silence 


becoming oppressive when it 
Bard, 


“Your 


broken by the who 


in deep tones, 
tight” 
“Oh”, stammered the alarmed 


“I think not, I 


“They are’, said the Bard, 
hear them creaking”. 
It was too much; the unhappy 


leaped from her chair and fled lik 
hare Later in the afternoon she 
with terror the Poet shouldering 
way toward het hrough the 
When he came within shouting 
tance he called out “I say!” The 
tim frozen to the spot, awaited 
ike the rabbit awaits the boa- 
trictor, “I say—I was wrong! 


isn’t your 


M* ROBERTSON had a warm 
. tiory tor sa 


arah Bernhardt an 


inecdotes give a most ing 
re of her both as an 
vorke ind the possessor of 


heart Much has 


York 


bound toget 


of t 


heavy 


wit! 


boy of 


He t 


<j 


simple, chi: 


romantic digt 


his inspiration f 


met 


“The Forest 


“respecti 


always dress¢ 


to whict 


Man had been decoyed, a ti 
unwillingly introduce 


rema 
stays are 


crow 


stays! It’s my braces 


ratiating | 


indefatis 
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joy other hands with regard to most of 
Ii e celebrities of whom he writes, but 
here is little anecdotage in other 
ooks of reminiscences with regard to 
hree American theatrical figures of 
the nineties who were his friends,— 
\da Rehan, Augustin Daly and John 
At that period he designed the 
jecorations for several of Daly’s New 
York productions though he never 
rossed the Atlantic, and his soul was 
sometimes rent with anguish over 
vyhat was done to his conceptions after 
ey reached New York. While still 
e young leading man of the Daly 
ompany, John Drew became his well 
eloved friend, and during the remain- 


Drew. 


ng years of the actor’s life they saw 
uch of other summer 
hen Drew was on vacation in Eur- 


each every 
e. Daly he found a generous man 
business relations, indomitable in 
tting his own way, a great teacher 
actors, but as a producer subject 
meretricious lapses in taste. His 
ntrol over Ada Rehan was hypnotic, 
nd, as Mr. Robertson depicts her, the 
great comedienne was something like 
After 
ath when the master was no longer 


glorious automaton. Daly’s 
ere to wind her up, so to speak, she 
mply faded out. Readers of George 
Bernard Shaw’s critical writings are 
vare of how remarkable she was in 
rtain Shakespearean roles. As 
“The Taming of the 
Which she was 


itherine in 
Shrew” in never 
equalled in her own time, and prob- 
‘ly surpassed all predecessors. She 
as in some measure a “‘psychic” who 
ceived definite premonitions of bad 
ws,—an instance of which is given 
With the death of her 
iend, George Drew Barrymore, 


nnection 
John 
rew’s sister and the mother of Ethel, 
ionel and John. 


Mr. Robertson describes his first 


eeting with her; thusly: “One day I 
me upon John and Mrs. Drew sitting 
the court of hotel in Paris with 
lady whom at first I did not recog- 
ze—-a tall, rather sad-looking wo- 
an with a pale, wan face and hair 
reaked with grey; almost before I 
is aware of it I had been introduced 
Ada Rehan and we were all chat 
ng quietly, almost intimately 


da Rehan shrank from meeting 


rangers, she was shy and (off the 
self-conscious; her 


tage) intensely 


lends mig 









ht have been reckoned on 
ie fingers, but of these John Drew 


as one of the oldest and most trust 


He says that the longer he knew 


da Rehan the further their friend- 


hip advanced into intimacy, the less 


ould he associate the actress with 
he woman On the stage she was 
bove all things the artist; her dictior 


as exquisite, she spoke verse as he 
as never heard it spoken by another 
The words melted in music and pro 
iced the effect of song, but without 
he aid of chanted notes or intoned 
irases If there was a fault it was 
display of 


he too-great virtuosity. 


\nd yet of all the work, the thought 
vhich must have been given to the 
reation of these vocal miracles Ada 
Rehan could tell nothing. She did not 
iind speaking of her work, she would 
liscuss it with me gladly and openly, 


ut—-she had nothing to say!” 


“She was a charming woman, 


hough almost morbidly shy; gentle, 
nworldly, intensely reserved, she in 
Oo Way suggested the eat actress, a 
act not surprising in itself-—the same 
light be said of Ellen Terr but the 


prise lay 
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she did certain things in a certain way 
was that Mr. Daly had told her to do 
them in that way. And this also ap- 
plied to flows in her creations; as in 
her Viola where there were atrocious 
lapses from taste, and the glory of 
her Rosalind was marred by vulgar 
clowning at certain moments. But 
when friends protested she said that 
Mr. Daly wished it so. Clearly the 
imaginary case of Trilby and Svengali 
never had so close a parallel in real 
life as in that of Ada Rehan and 
Augustin Daly; and the analogy was 
fulfilled when Daly suddenly died. 

It would be easy to go on quoting 
at length Mr. Robertson’s vivid obser- 
vations of the radiant folk he has 
known. His ability to convey in words 
the personalities of beautiful women 
is unique. His pages describing Mrs. 
Langtry when she first took away the 
breaths of Londoners by her beauty 
are an example. But his literary gift 
is such that he is almost equally enter- 
taining when describing his own pet 
sheep dogs or casual acquaintances of 


the countryside. 


Woman 
Again 

“The End of Desire’, by Robert Her- 

rick, 
York; 
pages; 
By MAR) 
T° READ “The End of Desire” is a 


little like 
pages of Judge Ben Lindsay 


Farrar and Rinehart, New 
Oxford 


$2.50. 


Press, 


Toronto; 371 


LOWREY ROSS 


reading the fearless 
The me 
thods of Judge Lindsay and Mr. Her 
widely but their approach 
Both 


convinced of 


rick differ 


to their material is the same. 


are moralists intensely 


their moral objectivity Both inte 


pret all social conduct in terms of sex 


ual behavior, exhibiting the same 


type of conscious fortitude in exposins 


unpleasant conditions. And both fall 
short, though in different respects, of 
significant achievement Io while 
Judge Lindsay is too ardent a journ 


alist to be a sociologist, Mr. Herrick 
s a little too much preoccupied with 
sociology to be a satisfactory novelist 
His heroine, Serena Massey is docu 
mented carefully, but she never re 


vealed Indeed she is not so much a 


ieroine as a case history We have 
all the salient facts about her, but as 
a personality she neve. wholly 
emerges from the pages of the book 

The purpose of ‘‘The End of Desire” 
as stated by the author, is to illus 
trate “the transportation of the an 
cient sexual values Serena Mas 
sey, modern, intelligent, emancipated, 
traditional 


lover, for the 


assumes the male role, 


While her moment Dr 


Arnold Redfield, exemplifies the ideal- 


istic aspirations commonly attributed 
to the domestic woman 

Serena is a scientist, her field being 
Sex Psychology The author des 


} 


cribes her as brilliant, scholarly, al- 
luring and liberated. Actually she is 
commonplace, frigid and 
loose¢ Mi 


thoroughly, but for 


pedantic, 
conscientiously Herrick 
disapproves of her 
all the wrong reasons So in the end, 
does het 


lover, a middle-aged radical 


who would be completely insignificant 


by reason of his relationship wit! 
Serena if he were not, because of 
ltogethe mplausible 
“The End of Desire” is written wit 
the brisk competence of a ong-prat 
tised hand. Mr. Herrick has been i: 
terpretin modern woman ¢ t 1 lor 
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In this year of our Lord 1932, we are being ‘bom- V- 
; Je 

barded on every side by the great idea of a 

: 7 ia \, . 
HEALTH. We learn that chocolate makes us a 
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thin and cigarettes make us fat, if used as the 
manufacturer intended, and we are quite aware 
that we should have decorated this advertisement 
with books boiling in text-tubes, fading into 

steaming retort, and photographed, of course, 

the abstract. Our books should have been pre- 
pared under glass, to prevent infection from any 
stray germs loitering in the printer’s ink. Alas, 
that this were true! Yet we feel that the books 
we offer will furnish much food for happy con- 


templation and enjoyment. 
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SATURDAY 


RECENT FICTION 


The Young 
Irish Realists 


“The Gates Flew Open”, by Peadar 


O'Donnell; Cape-Nelson, Toronto, 
price $2.00. 

“The Puritan’, by Liam O’Flaherty; 
Cape-Nelson, Toronto, price $2.00. 


“Midsummer Night Madness”, by 


Sean O’Faolain; Macmillan, To- 
ronto, price $2.00. 


“Guests of the Nation’, by Frank 
O'Connor; Maemillan, price $2.00. 


By MARGARET ISABEL LAWRENCE 


SHESE are four young Irishmen 
Saying their say. Without the 
romance of the older Irish. For the 
time is over for the singing of the 
Irish, and all their high illusions 
have gone in the hard business of 
maintaining a war. It was a strange 
thing about the Irish that once the 
fighting was over against the Em- 
pire, and a treaty signed by them as 
a sovereign people, and that the first 
time in the history of the British 
Empire, they immediately applied 
themselves to a civil war. It was the 
Irish republicans and the Irish Free 
Staters. It was altogether more per- 
fect a piece of warring than had ever 
happened in Ireland before. 


’ 
exhilarated them as never befor 


and it 


Warring had don 





civil war is for the most part 


over, and now the writing has begun 
in prose With the exhilaration of 
the fight still on them, the writing is 
good For nothing stirs these rest- 
less, mercurial, elusive people like 
a fight about omething or other 


The stories they write are gaunt and 


} ] “ 
ard and quite emotionally clinical 


is modern stories everywhere 


are 


A flere is nothing of t 


ie affecting 


veetness of Donn Byrne and _ his 





01 The new Irish reserve that 

peculiar racial wheedling 

nown as blarney would turn no 

n the matter of letters, and 

ver waste it on themselves 

The Gates Flew Open” is young 

O’Donnell’s story of his ex 

n prison He was an exec- 

he Irish Republican Party 

1 by the Free State Gov 

langerous When you 

ting of him you can 

iy the Free State 

ifer locked up He 

the Irish genius for 

I in other people, and 

n zy to know how to 

wn people without 

\ bit of a poet, a 

t 1 way of getting 

nt and an astute 
mind set 


zg the most of 


everything 
. pens He de 


scribes 


ves the Free 
le of him. This 


managed to 


State Gove 
was because 


get round hi 


Oo he had to 


be transferred fre +} 


‘ ly He tells 
how dramaticall vas done He 
would be called expectedly at 
lawn, told grimly uut his clothes 
on and then a hearty breakfast 
vi i be erved to him ind = he 
would march out accompanied by 
oldie to what he assumed to be 
executior Nobody but the _ Irish 


dealing with the Irish could have 


iis imagination and gave it 


hock to absorb. It would keep him out 


of othe maginings—such as organ 


ployed such excellent torture It 


ing an escape or getting out mes- 
sages to the people. However, with 
all the complete canniness of the ap- 
parently reckless, O'Donnell went 
true to literary type, and saw what 
he could get out of it. It comforted 
him to think how few people there 
were who had known all the sensa- 
tions of going out to meet death and 
yet could come back and write them 
down. What a destiny. 

O’Donnell is not altogether clinic 
al in his approach. A lot of the half 
sob of the neuresthenic remains in 
his writing It has the marks of a 
person who has had to organize him 
self out of suffering and resentment 
and has not quite achieved it, and 
meanwhile capitalizes in writing 
That is, he uses literature to get 
something out of himself and into 
himself. 

“The Puritan” is entirely clinical 
and it is a piece of writing done 
with precision and at the same time 
gusto, which is something of a credit 
to a writer, and particularly to an 
Irish writer 

Liam O'Flaherty is a native of the 
Island of Aran off the coast of Gal 
way where only Irish is spoken to 
this day. He was trained for the 
priesthood, and all the mental 
disciplining of the Roman Catholii 
monastic code stands him to advan 
tage. He is able to record imperson 
ally His own feelings cannot be de- 
tected in his work, and he can ex 
plore the shadow places of the 
mind, and admit the impossibility ot 
classifying, except tentatively, the 
turnings of mind within itself He 


watches what 1! 


1appens in Ireland 

with no disproportionate regard for 

iis own race, but merely as a labor 
- 


atorv where things are unusually 11 


teresting because of the intensity 


the experience going on within it \ 
peopl who have been shaken b 
success tell a lot about themselves 


a people who have forced a treaty 
out of an Empire after centuries just 
eluding conquest are in that sensitive 
state of emotional registering which 
is the joy of any cool observe! 

‘The Puritan’ goes with exact 
precise steps through the plausibil 
ities of the paranoi The subject 
feels himself ecalled by God to de 
stroy impurity in Ireland The new 


be rid of the debris 


young state must 
of civilization, so he starts out first 
by eonfiseating all the sex books he 


: 7 
ean find, and 


goes on to murder 

prostitute. The truth about himselt 
could have been told to him in Vi 
enna, but Dublin only encouraged his 
excitement As soon as the murder 
was over he realized he had wanted 
the woman In remorse he turns to 
i priest to confess, but the priest has 
not been instructed by his superior 
how to deal with a murderer, and fails 
in the ordeal of confession So the 
murderer feels further need to con- 
fes This time he goes to another 
prostitute with his story under the 


impulse to square himself with God 


by bringing himself down to that 
evel The prostitute also has had 
n training in treating murdere! 
ind from her he goes to the police 

It is not a bitter bool It is t 

‘ itire which does not ridiculs 

iid satire did because rf li 

i ionment It is the vork of 

ind that has accustomed itself t 
Apectir nothing beautiful it 
the 1 ilt of a forcing of the in 
tellect It is a very great achieve 
men nh an Irishman that 
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LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


mysteriously 


melancholy 


moody, and the people 


peculiar 
medieval 
remain there, people of Irish 
adventure 


in everything, causes and impossibil 


‘*Midsumn Madness 


t roduces 


passiona 


sentences 


moves quickly through the glens 


seducing 
O'Donnell 
emploved 
and tried ir 
The quizzical eyes 
while the bells still 


morning ler away, 


Confessor’s robes 


collection 
incidents 
told in the 
iliar Irish way, the running comment 


company 


10 takes any 


vigorous phrasing 


inevitable 


friendship preceded 
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it, the pulling and the straining 


the heart, and the human bewilde 


ment, all these are worked into t 


climax of the story but casually 


is the way of our day, which acce] 
tragedy jauntily, and only in passir 
puts down a phrase or two for 1 
membrance: “The old woman a! 
the birds and the bloody stars we! 
all far away, and I was someho 
very small and very lonely. Ar 
anything that ever happened : 
after I never felt the same abo 
again.’ The other stories are in t 
same manner and tone and then 
They are good work, all these t 

books, but it is O’Flaherty who | 


the first place 


Suave 
Enmity 


‘The Senator’s Lady’, by Mathi 
Riker; Doubleday, Doran il 
Gundy, Toronto; 306 pages; $2.5 


By T. D. RIMMER 


7 MY knowledge, Mathilde Eik 
is not so prominent in best se 
ing circles as some of lesser tale! 
Yet she continues to produce em 
ently readable novels in which sua 
ity and irony lend point to a genutt 
narrative gift In The Senator 
Lady she has again achieved th 
blend of irony and interest whit 
made The Lady of Stainless Raime 
so pleasurable, With Washington 
1 backdrop, with politics merely 


noise heard offstage, she goes quiet 
ibout her business of assailing ¢ 
traditions of a near-Mayflower fan 
ily Like other comparatively e 
during institutions, family traditio 
and forms often acquire undesirab 
srowths which require the prunit 
knife of criticism. It is a jovial fa 
that pruning knives have alwa 
been found for the task So Mi 
Kiker is not the first, nor will she 
the last, to smite the long-sufferl! 
Philistine It might be interest! 
to have a book from the other cam 

Much can be said for family trad 


tion It is not at all necessary 


agree with Miss Eiker in order to e! 


joy her book She does make Ut! 


Beattie family sufficiently poisono 


for her purpose yet their unfortunal 
traits are so emphasized, the fami! 


is so pilloried, that I experienced 
natural reaction, wondering if aft 
ill there were not something go 


to be said for them 


Miss Biker is never crude He 


enmity towards the Beatties is polit 


ly phrased But she spares no efto! 
to make them detestable The Beat 
tie clan is distinguished by linea: 
and snobbery Marriage beneath it 


accepted station is tantamount 


treachery So when the daught« 
Cicely, elopes with a Jew whose onl! 


asset is genius, when her uncle, Cal! 


roll, married a divorcée, there 
much fluttering in the Beattie doy 


cotes 


The coming of Marylily the 
divoreée, sets in motion the fore 
which still further disrupt the Beat 
tie complacency Horace Prescott 
Congressman and husband of Leona 
teattie, becomes enamored of Mary 


lily who is again divorced Thei 


charming, if illicit, relationship is 


weautiful phase, told with restrain! 


and understanding It marks 


ilyeon period in Prescott’s storm) 
association with Leona, his wife Bu 
through this relationship comes Ut! 
full revelation of the Beattie tempe 


ament. The females are more dead! 


than the males Leona through 
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ning 


2wilde 
nto the 


lally 


accept 
passing 


for 1 


an and 


rs Wwe 


mehow 
And 


ed 
abo 
-in tl 
then 
se fo 


ho } 


emi! 
Sua 
nut 
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th 
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only 
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ed of Marylily swerves close to 


murder 


4 


pire 


Leona'’s 


indictment. 
ither Beattie 


actic 


whose 


yn. Cice 


sly, 


Adelaide is 
machinations 


the 


ghter, commences well but owing 


Miss Eiker’s zeal slips back 


l seattie 
gical 


tradition, a 


procedure. 
ever, that we get 


It in 


is 


highly 


into 
il- 


Leona, 


the real 


Beat- 


imbitious, vindictive and petty. 


vlily, 
sant 
delineatic 
tties lack 
ling she 


vhich 


despite 


yn 


I 


enabled 


haracters 


pleasurable 


en with 


he 


contrast. 


of I 
some 


las p 


As 


r divorces, 


Miss 
4zeona an 
the 


reviously 


of 


e364; 


Kiker 


is a 
in 


d other 


u 


nder- 


shown 


entertainment 


characteristic 


Three of 
a Kind 


ierang” 


es; $ 


James 
briel; 


29 
oo 


Rats of 


nter; 


Bu R 


b 


Norway”, 
310 
Doran & Gundy Ltd., 


V. 


y Helen Simpson; 


Lewis”, 


pages; 


pages 


by 


$2.50. 





$2.50 


by J. 


her to see round 
the 


novel 
and 


distinc- 


Gilbert 


De 


A. CHRISTIE 


187 


Keith 


yuble- 


Toronto 


\ OLLECTIVE heading which also 


ipplies 


indi, 


idua 


lly to 


three 


no- 


ust not be subject to too careful 
“Three 
oup refers solely to their qual- 


ilysis 


of a 


Kind” 


for 


hich indeed varies in extent but 
ility still. Each is good;—beyond 
t is hard to imagine a more 
I trio. The taste that will en- 
three is a very Catholic one, 
ppreciation that misses the art 
y is surely at fault. 
“Boomerang” Helen Simpson 
that rather bulky pumpkin the 
chronicle novel and turns it 
he Cinderella coach of prancing 
nee With a crack of the whip 
od sound pace she drives you 
to the West Indian Island of 
‘on of which Auguste-Anne Bois- 
Mortemar became King in 1769 
is exile from France. When the 


sinks beneath a tidal wave you 


ie his descendants back to France 


thence to Australia where Clotilde 


reat granddaughter, (and the nar- 


r) is bor 


he secretary 


in novelist 


d in tha 


trafficking, 


gland, 
e boat 


n. 


t 


Clo 
to 


is 


tilde at 


eig 


hteen 


a Masquerading 


unwittingly 


lady’s trial f¢ 


and 


is 


or 


shipped 


in- 
white 
off 


Pursued by the scandal 


5 


he is 


championed 


by 


officer, gentleman and Viscount, 


n Englar 


becomes the friend of 


ictual novelist whose identity has 


borrowed 


and so badly 


uS 


ed in 


tralia. This engaging woman man- 


es and brings off the marriage of 


lde to Theo who has succeeded to 


‘arldom and is subsequently made 


ernor 


General of Australia, taking 


wife back proudly as the first lady 


e land she left under a cloud. 

return to England in 1915 and 

t book closes with the extraordin- 

¥ vivid account of Clotilde’s visit 

the Australian front line trenches 

the Somme where her lover is 
ed beside her. 

is not to slur the author's intense 


eative 


imagination 


to 


8l 


ispect 


of her book to be autobiograph 


ind we 
east two 
lents 


le he 


like itse 


nhaccountable 


ar 
of 
including 


if 


e tol 
the 


d in 
nore 
the 


he 


som 


preface 


me 


unprobable 


visit 


whole thing reads very 


fantastic, 


rhe 


pictures 








of 


improbable, 


Aus 
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Catholicism and Politics are 
sketched by a shrewd inside observer 

one who can describe His Excellency 
“looking very well, with his collar of 
the Thistle, acquired by no damn 
merit but simply by minding his own 
business and inheriting through his 
Mother a Scotch barony’’—and the 
Politician who said of his Irish Catho- 


tralian 


lic opponent, “The Lord spoke of 
building His Church upon a rock; to 


hear some dignitaries talk you would 
think He 
Cora 


had said a shamrock”, and 


“cousin was back again, a wi- 


dow—yes, I could see Cora as a widow, 
rich soil for mischief with a top-dress- 
ing of crepe”. Boomerang is five hun- 
dred odd pages of imaginative energy, 
crowded with superb characterization; 


he 


writing is admirable throughout. 


“rT, JAMES LEWIS” 
of adventure shadowed by the tor- 
tured of 


is a sombre story 


personality its narrator. 
New Eng- 
land school teacher name may 
still be seen the the “Ton- 
quin”, the ill fated vessel outfitted by 
first John Jacob to sail 
around the Horn and trade in beaver 
and with the Indians at 
the Columbia on 
Mr. 
tell 
Heaven 


James Lewis was a young 
whose 
on log of 


the Astor 
skins 

of 
of 


otter 
mouth 
coast 


the 


river 


the Oregon. Gabriel al- 


lows James Lewis to his tragic 
tale at the bar of 
artistic, if 
makes of it. 

The “Tonquin” 
York with a 


a crew and 


and a very 


rather terrible job he 
New 
Yankee captain, 
passengers part French, 
part Seotch, Canadian, part American 
do weels, 
fortune at any cost. 
ny one of the 
idored by the awkward Lewis for his 
race and swank, picks up a little 
opera singer in New York before they 


sailed from 


Savage 


ne’er each out to make a 


Ovide de Montig- 


swageering voyageurs 


sail and ships her as a cabin boy. 
Lewis with his inferiority complex, 
iove of music, fear of women and 


gentle heart is a pitiful rival though 


he loves her too and befriends her 


fin- 
bulk of 


on the dreadful iving 
ally in Oregon they leave the 
the expedition the 
post and the north to 
couver Island attempt 
trade with the Insults from 
the Captain lead to a dreadful massa- 
from which of 
the traders escape with the little Per- 


voyage. Ar! 
building trading 


rest sail Van- 


where they to 


Indians 
cre only one or two 
rault, leaving James Lewis, at his own 
request, to die of his dreadful wounds. 
When the ship once more swarms with 

to collect their 
bodies, 


Indians, come 
the 
to crawl to the powder magazine and 
them all Not, 


by this 


pelts 


and rob Lewis manages 


destroy as will 


you 


have gathered time, a very 
pleasant affair throughout, but a tale 
with the and 
vivid It 


unbearable if it 


clarity swift intensity 


of a dream would be very 
that 
no affection 
part of 
for it is a 


we 


nearly were not 
the author arouses in 
the hero. Which 
savage truth telling 

it is a pity, that not 


the James Lewis’s of this world, 


us 
his 
fact, 


for is 
love 
who 
than the 
Ovide’s. frank book. 
Nothing, wont to 
remark, is left these days to the imag- 


as do 


need love so much 


It 


as 


more 
is a very 


our elders are 
Ination, 
strain 


Certainly James Lewis puts 

no on that attribute 

“Tes RATS OF NORWAY” is dis 
tinctly lighter going. It is a story 


of lovers’ disillusion, set, not in Scan 
dinavia as you might suspect from the 
title, but in a boys’ preparatory school 
n the North Mr. Keith 
Winter’s first Van's Sau 


was a 


of England 
novel Othe? 
er promising one and his sec 
the 


indeed 


nd would be easy to damn with 


same faint praise It does 
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promise more and better things in the 


future but it gives you a great deal 
here and now. Perhaps youth alone 
can portray the excitement, the vital- 
ity, the brilliance of first love, or do 
justice to the bitterness of its failure 
to survive the awful loads youth puts 
upon it. young book 
with inept spots in which the beauti- 
ful lady “looked at him for the first 


This is a very 


time. Her eyes were so deep. He 
could not tell whether they were hard 
or gentle. They were too deep. Faint- 


ly he was reminded of an 


tigress’”—but it 


indolent 
sketches the coming 


and going of love with amazing 
shrewdness. Stevan coming “to learn 


to be a headmaster” 
Tillie (who 
headmaster’s wife Jane 


with 
cousin of the 
is in some un- 
attached to the staff 
to teach music) and Jane—young still 
and very lovely but to date unloving— 
falls in love with 
worn 
and Tillie’s 
fully but 
strain of 


falls in love 
being a 


explained way 


Sebastion, the war 
assistant head. 
engagement 

quite naturally 
Tillie’s 
manding love, and 


young Stevan 
breaks piti- 
under the 
devouring and de- 
Jane’s affair burns 
out in passion. 

The background of a boys’ 
very lightly sketched. 


school is 
Never, in very 


truth, were a hundred little boys so 
little trouble. Indeed one agrees heart- 
ily with the master who declares “I 
don’t believe there is another school 


in the world just like this.” This isn’t 


a schoo! story, however, any 


more 
than it’s about rats, or Norway. It is 


a love story in the new manner, told 


in clipped jerky sentences that only 


occasionally break into 


smooth flow- 
ing prose, but are no less entertaining 


tor 


l +} 
i ha 


Aimless 
Searching 


Czardas”, by Jeno Heltai; 348 ps 


Allen, 


(pronounced 





rhomas Toronto 


Part 


Ceardas Chardash) is 


a Magyar dance in thich a ar up 
of mixed dance? noving to the 
heat of a disturbing rhythm rise 


to a height of furious passion 


B JESSIE E. McEWEN 


essen- 


[Ts definition of the title is 


tial and so, too, is the explanation 


of the theme given on the wrapper, for 


he average reader would, without it, 


miss entirely 


the book’s high purpose 
and the full power of its climax. Per- 


haps the statement is exaggerated, 





but nevertheless, I have never seen a 


better justification for a publisher’s 
blurb 

The hero of this story is a war 
ictim and upon his release from a 
military hospital, he returns to his 


native Budapest He returns to it 


furtively, hungrily, painfully, in quest 
the wrapper says for some ultimate 
beauty The search for beauty will 


not be recognized or if recognized will 


not be appreciated by many readers 


shattered in 





obbed of his ambi- 
tion eeking only to forget the extent 


ot distre and he depth 


Rare ere and First Editions 
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despair. His search is not for beauty; 
it is for peace, not the peace of com- 
fort but the peace of forgetfulness. 
How great is his need is portrayed 
vividly and poignantly in the opening 
chapters 

In those chapters when the story un- 
folds itself as perfectly as does a flow- 
er coming from a bud, Peter Karmel 
seeks refuge in memories of his child- 
hood. It is but natural that those 
memories should become entangled in 
the agony of his pain, a pain that 
and mind. When 
he regains full consciousness, a con- 


wrecks him in body 


sciousness that brings a realization of 
a crippled body, the 
with him still, 
tions of a 


memories are 
not as simple recollec- 
sunny childhood, but as 
omens signifying the course 


ture. They are 


of his fu- 
tantalizing and dis- 
tressing, the one of a blind man with 
that tip-tapped 
other of porcelain lady of 


cane before him, the 
ineffable 
loveliness. 
These two memories grew in signifi- 
Peter Karmel, as, 
boarding-house, he 


cance to in a cheap 
considered his fu- 
ture. In an effort to interpret their 
significance he is led to a very thor- 
strange- 
ly enough the past of his childhood 
alone, but of his 
What a_ procession his 
make! Not glamorous, 
sufficiently re 


ough survey of his past, not, 
young manhood. 
mistresses 
perhaps, but 
assuring to give him 
confidence in himself. 

It is not 
dour has 


until thei 
been 


youthful ar- 
ical fully and 
their inadequacy ex- 
plained that the author 
discover the 


middle-aged 


attempts to 
source of the porcelain 
a climax she 
is! She is associated with a beautiful 
actress, the 


lady memory. And what 
mistress of an aristocrat, 
and a child of marvellous beauty 

The porcelain lady lends to the wo- 
man grown from the child of marvel- 
lous beauty and with this 
Peter 


knowledge 
Karmel’s life is given stupend- 
ous purpost The purpose, of course, 
He finds 


author, 


s to search for the woman 
her and there if the could 
concluded his tale, the book 


might have 


nave 
been a search for beauty 
He continues it, however, and the an- 
ti-climax has all the that 


brothels can give 


sordidness 
gambling dens and 
it It has all the poignancy of pas- 
Sion but little of the conviction of 
sincerity 


Again let us turn to the 
from it comes the 


wrapper; 
information that 
this is the first of 


les to be 


Jené Heltai’s stor- 
translated into English. The 


translato has done a magnificent 


piece of work for the English is crisp 


ind full and without any of the usual 
translation And 
the book is worthy of the 


awkwardness of a 


translator’s 
skill for although, the 


ther as big nor as 


theme is nei- 
idealistic as the 
Wi appe I 


would lead one to believe, 


with its suffering 
to achieve, to Peter Kar- 


chapters are the most 


the story gives life 


and its urge 


em The first 


polgnant the most real and convince- 


ing, and their fervour is entirely in 


Keeping with the of their 


subject port 


rayal 


West Indian 
Adventure 


Sangoree”’ b Hugh Edwards 
r \ } yl 
Lpe Veison Loronto ; p ‘ 
lr. D. RIMME! 
—— ( e strangest book 
' \ 
i e re vv it l elements 
intereat t hould he i lamorous 
viftl movir tale Yet it aves 
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At the end ol 
was unconsciou 
I re-ré 


one unmoved. 
first reading I 
any fervent enthusiasm. 


good deal of it and I was still cold 
Yet the book is packed with incicer 


interspersed with amours, spont 
and otherwise, shipw 
imprisonment and advel 


eous 
duels, 


in-the West Indies and America. Th 


it does not really « 


because the 


reason why 
to life is, I suspect, 
is conscious and a little precious 
deadens the action, clogs the n 
until incidents that shoul 


slight 


ment, 
the blood 
action. 


evoke only a 


to the author, it s! 
is eminently suc 


In justice 
be said that he 
ful in recapturing a bygone 
Many characters 


and many are 


move throu 


the book interes 
At the end, 
mid-air, wondering what has be 
of Sally or, rather, 
who has inspired De 

There 


however, we are le 


Louise des 
reaux, 
strong passion. 


broken threads. 


with a 
several such 
takes its title from 

ory West Indian brew of whic) 
elements are rum, fruit and nuti 
The book is a life in retrospect 
life of William de Loret who 

lad goes to the West Indies. The 
is enterprisi! 


Sangore € 


young in years he 
falls in and out of a 
with a remarkable dexterity. 
period is that of the early ninete: 


love and 


century. De Loret goes” thre 
many adventures. He obtains 
ployment. He undergoes pov 


retains that qu 


courage 


But always he 
of high-minded whic 
familiarly associated with the Fr 
aristocracy who are his forb 
West Indies to the 51 
comes in contact wit! 


From the 


where he 
ginian courtesy, he meets advel 
by land and sea. In Surinan 
gradually comes into his own 
ing wealth, power and prestige 
1n soc 


taking his place 
him on his way 


trader, 
Then we leave 
to Ireland and home but wit! 
leading to the opening ‘ 


What fol 


gue ssed at 


Hell 
Underground 


soden; 


period 
ters still unbridged 


can merely be 


Frederick C 
Toronto; 203 p 


Miner”, by 


Dent and Sons, 


g° O0 


By WILLIAM M. GIBSON 


they ay this is an 


AND vet they sar 
htened and a 


civilized 
lig 


thought such as 


reader of Mi 


appalled 


some 


must strike every 

den’s vivid, forceful, and too pate 
true, tale of life in an English mi! 
town The dreadful hopelessnes 


the miners and their families, 


drab drudgery, the 
of the mine itself all thes« 
painted in simple 
i young man ol twenty-nine who 
had the great, the amazing, the all 
unbelievable luck to escape from 
terrors of working in the pits be 
the earth. 


To understand the novel, in its 


pleteness, one must know somet 
f the history of the author hi 
As a boy of thirteen he went t 


in a colliery at Chesterfield, his 
town in Nottinghamshire there 
ing boy. with a love for lite 
lo ophy, wi Kea on 
ages no more than two an 
eet high He persevered, in 
pare hours with his reading, a) 


ately p oduced verse of outs 


relentless crut 


. unstressed, tone 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SATURDAY NIGH T 
nd of the 
nscious of 


|) BRAVE NEW WORLD—Aldous Huxley The History of the Russian Revolution 


Clever, entertaining and satrical Not since ‘‘Antic Hay has Mr 


incicden: juxley produced thing quite so clever d controversial as ‘Brave 
h incider ee 1 anything quite lever and controversial as os ve By Leon Trotsky 
, spontan- ; , 


— t DAVID’S DAY—Denis Mackail 
1erica. T 
pally « 
cciour, iff] FATHERS OF THEIR PEOPLE— Can Europe Keep the Peace 
the more The sam ualities that made Joseph and. His fae By Frank H. Simonds 


should sti: irite are to be found in this rich and pungent novel 


slight 


Translated from the Russian by Max Eastman 


a cial Unquestionably a monumental historical work Any man can make history, only a 
The most characteristic and entertaining of Mr. Mackail’s delight Bees J =e = ) a 
i rn 1 st ngs shed for ts inf siling humour and gf genius can write it.... Leon T rotsky has done both. $5.00 


novels, 


Punch 


LOADS OF LOVE—Anne Parrish H. G. Wells says, “A volume everyone should read, a clear statement of a complicated 


os situation by a writer whose mastery of his subect is complet From the Book-of-the 
his sparkling st« am-roller ho oO. oa 4 
it si sath OF Hak love is one: of thie season's: miost popular novel $2.5 month Club News $4.00 


ly succes 
i ae THAT WERE YOUNG—Irene Rathbone 2 . “ — 
0 1 unromanticized, story of women's wat-work, A book Life Was Worth Living 


4 faithful 
uithful a 


hrous x 





ot w 





RESTO Reminiscences of W. Graham Robertson 


ire ielt 

as be DEA TH ANSWERS THE BELL— All lovers of discriminating writing will read this book with enjoyment, for it is a vol 
des Valentine Williams le ume rich in vivid recreations of cherished days now gone forever S. Morgan-Powell 
De Lor t ar ns il antly wr tt $2.0 $5.00 


‘here 


o. ARIZONA AMES—Zane Gre) The Duke 


‘om Ns oe th The R Af the P : 3500 By Philip Guedalla 

whic} i 

‘: muatynes STATIC—Rupert Hughes Graphic in description, comprehensive in design, impartial in judgmen 
spect, t Be er soe : ; ing throughout W. A. Deacon. Guedalla’s great biography 
a y exciting people | Wellington holds a place with the best sellers 
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prisiz SPEAK EASILY- 


of af 


Clarence Budington Kelland 
Potts ¢ l fi ‘ 
: 


. eI A Short Introduction to the History of 
ee Hons of "Saturday Evening Post readers chuckled over." $ Human Stupidity 


inete: 


throu CAPTAIN ARCHER’S DAUGHTER— By Walter B. Pitkin 


ains Margaret Deland . 
pov: ‘ Old Ct Woma A vastly illuminating study of human blunder Mr. Pitkin shows stupidit: 

t qu Archer's Daught tt s full of understand and hate complexes he ¢ 1 pidities of blacks and whites. of Irishn 

whic ) ey Austrians, of mental cabl 


1e Fre 


Tae THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LTD. 





pen BLISHERS PORONTt 

avel 

inan 

vn 

ge ellence which brought his name ind charred bodie ire ul rT I 

men ittention of noted British lit \ 1 difficult Hoder i i etty 
phat, Interest Wa brought to There is another escape ro the reed t B re » by 
wit! ind now Mr. Boden, the erst ine, but that is worse than the iel igandist it ther ! ¢ S€ 

nes pit boy, is studying for a degree tself, for working in the hell, a mat VYho will read it, without pa ul ¢ i ‘ ye 

fol eter University can t least hold his ead up, al urt a y 
rational to sume that the Day nis way ruse Ofne) escape Is tne sire to ; pense ns a ‘ iv i sclet \\ i ib 
ange Dole, paid weekly to long, poorly clad 1 in awful conditior s that of nt vsicist as Mi ; cs 
part of the novel, ~ ran sr crowak- in 6 unre. Gay Biaiing rink es of the English 1 1 this popycor an eve perpe 
tobiographical des penny et for hours they wait, in the pourin:s trates it, it becomes a serious ciel 
| anny, from first to ast, aie rain, for the meagre pittance of shil I Oo ta is science ‘ neert , se 

' ar See ee ee eee lings that will enable them to eke out By Bread LuS¢ 3 scien t i ; compromis 

n Mi ne sees we = : = ; existence for another week : ing ts principles How eligion and 

i e Handby family in their pathetic The took sroner ia Greneied bss Alone ileal ica ea na? 

o5 ; home, that we are sharing with HAS aR i ‘a 5 ss , a dy é pe reconciled w hen 
iy the aches, mental and physical, ey ns REE abieogs = : ' , pone (Continued from Page 4 : ' ~ proceed {ror a reconcilable 
¥ irs As at the colliery The but his prose 1s no less lovely, a its remises is a Mystery that even Pro 

ON a pit one a : hole t “i ids reat simplicity and its most evident irds usefulness as something in t fessor Milliken has been unable to 
eremphasis ol 1e Whole DOOK adat 5 eave : : : re , 

an ts sia power, and one begins to ao : Ne — = ere ee oe ee a oe . As _ Bs iraing says, “the two 
dd der if in Frederick Boden, we have ener: pee ie es et oat See ee es oe ne : 2 oa i aos and sclence) are as 
So ion of having been written with a necessity suffe1 separate from each other as baseball! 

as nother D. H. Lawrence Here is , 5 . 

. 3 re conscious eye to propaganda; it seem One excellent thing t t Mr. Hard ind dominoes They each have thei 

Mi ther son of the mines, sufferin: eta att 

pate ny of the same pangs, much of the : : lues and ap 

mir e urgent desire to better the lot pileations I 1 Detokens 

snes is fellow miners, and possessing n faulty logi bu fusion f 

8, t rift of writing fine and beautiful ilues. and listres : at 

cruelt? ish. Boden has, as Lawrence had norance whict = ; sca 

LeS¢ ntense and uncomprehending love SO a a ok 

ones juiet country things, such as had » appearing at very high levels 

vho part in his early life, and he has, of American thought.’ 
almost the art of writing in simple terms ‘The Degradatior Science 

rom th ital and all-important things. In uin lynamite <plo 

s be ew lines, in words of few syllables character that er skit 
can convey as much and more of ee a 

its ght and feeling as would be delin ae f 

net ed at far greater length and far lors, it provides a tonic whose sti 

hid effectively by an author of less “ent, bitte quality has undeniable 

‘ nsibility therapeutic 


Clal body is concerned 


‘or the life of the pit, as it is des- 
‘ wd by Mr. Boden, there can be 


ther word but Hell; a sweaty, r¢ 


Dent Page NINE 


tless hell. necessary ‘o their work 





for their livelihood, a hell from 


there can be no escape but PLAYING THE KOTO AND SAMISEN aN WOU Bot ane Boe feed 
_—-— => ] an ir 


From “Meet the Japanese”, by Henry Albert Phillips, (Copp, Clark, To 7m a NZ ik = i= 
when there is an explosion in ronto, price, $3.60), which will be reviewed next week 2 


t Ofte escape comes in 






































































































































Makers of 
Revolution 


(Continued from Page 2) 
they could be induced to think they 
wanted—a_ priceless knowledge for 
the revolutionary statesman, it is 
true. The masses taught him, and 
they taught Lenin, what no other pol- 
itical leaders of 1917 could be made 
to believe, that Russia was sick of 
the war and would hail any oarty 
which would get her out of it. That, 
and not Marxism, is the reason for 
the extreme internationalism of Bol- 
shevik doctrine from 1917 to a year or 
two ago There is probably nobody 
less international in the world than 
the Russian proletariat; but in order 
to get quit of the war respectably that 
proletariat was only too willing to ac- 
cept the belief that it was made and 
maintained solely by the capitalists 
for the subjection of the workers, and 
that to withdraw from it would be a 
notable service to the ‘‘workers of the 


world.” 


TY'ROTSKY’S book has certain minor 

objectives, local to Russia. One of 
these is to discredit Stalin by estab- 
lishing the proposition that in the crit- 
ical days of mid-1917 he was active on 
the side of the “Compromisers”, the 
group of revolutionists who, before 
Lenin’s arrival or in opposition to 
him, were willing to make terms with 
the liberal bourgeoisie. It is thus a 
reply to Stalin’s “The Way to the Oc- 
tober Revolution’, in which his right- 
ward drift in that year is egregiously 
minimized and blamed on the “intel- 
lectual” leaders who got home to Rus- 
sia before Lenin did. Little light on 
this or indeed any other subject of 
historic importance will be found in 
the fat volume by Essad-Bey which is 
about the sixth book on Stalin to ap- 
pear in the last few months (none of 
them, not even Stephen Graham’s or 
Isaac Don Levine’s, beins ery illum- 


nating), and which is written by 





fellow-Georgian lt omethin of the 
orienta pirit of the Arabian Night 
Some of the stories which it tells 


about its hero may be true, but few 





f them give much of an idea of his 
iracter, and none of them give the 
htest explar on of his te 

ul ( ore or le ) car out 

rane ‘ neept as the Five 
Plan. Stalin may or may not be 

reat man He is undoubtedly a 

‘ onsp but the life of a 
conspirat bei lived mostly in the 


lark, does not lend itself to biography 


A Sexless 
Literature 


(Continued from Pade 3) 


For example, he rates such a groping 
: 


book as A Lost Lady far above such 


asterpieces of narrative as Shadows 


the Rock and Death Comes for the 
irchbishop (“glorified devotional 
vet ! phrase f them) id 
i gaud trifle ke Cytherea above 
Hergsheimer’s delicate period-novels 


like Java Head and The Limestone 
Tree These are typical instances of 
is preference for the rank, his indif 
fe ence to the S ibtl Toward Ez: t 
Pound and the earlier T. S. Eliot he 


“sexperts scorn for the 
tliitarian 
expert” bring me to 


weakness of the book. Too 

explained by references to 

i peculiarity Thoreau and 
James are “timid bachelors” and Em- 
erson, although he was twice married, 


is grouped with them Their work 


SA DCUR DAY 





Melville’s 
a mother-fixation; 


demoniac 
comes trom 
Whitman eccentric 


pronounced 


derangements 


Freud’s gos- 
pel, no, not one. Concerning Emerson, 
Lewisohn character- 
“What a word: 


enriching 
passionate 

negations, 

meaningless concepts. 
of this intrepid, sagacious, 
mind, a mind that had no commere 
primordial, 
abstract, dis- 
embodied fine but thin, blood- 


less and so unclouded, neve1 





Billet- 
Doux 


He has even 
Paris flat 


caretaker’s 


her faults 
for months 


moment dis 


devotion subjected 


apparently 


Germany, 


hope less 
for knowl 
Nationale 


who seek 
Bibliotheque 
terrorism esconced 


librarians’ 


NIGHT 





main reading room of France's great- 
est library. The victims I mention 
lost their reason in a brave attempt 
to retain their manhood. I, alas! 
was one of the weak majority and 
confess to having chosen the easier, 
more ignoble path. So I grovelled, 
offering my meekly bent back to the 
lash of Official Tyranny. But—I got 
my books. However, I will concede 
that Herr Sieburg loves France al 
most as much as I do; but he spoils 
everything by getting echt deutsch 
about it. Enter Herr Sieburg the un 
conscious humorist. 

“France,” he says, ‘Shas never 
been able to separate the ideas of 
Country and Humanity.”’ Welded in- 
to a nation by Joan of Arc, national- 
ism has always been her true re 
ligion for, as Herr Sieburg notes, 
French Catholicism has always been 
fundamentally Gallican. The Revol 
ution in no way of course broke the 
continuity of the traditional Frencl 
idea which is that French civilization 
is perfect, self-sufficing and, more 
over, the only possible civilization. 
This is what perturbs Herr Sieburg 
who thinks that so long as France 
retains this idea she must impede 
what he calls European Progress, of 
which naturally modern Germany is 
the most perfect exemplar. (Have 
vou observed, by the way, that when 
an Englishman is trying to persuade 
a friend to embark on some escapade 
he begs him not to ‘‘spoil sport’’; a 
Frenchman would beg him to be 
‘reasonable’; Herr Sieburg, who is 
a German, tells him not to disturb 
the ‘‘world-order?’’) 

If France therefore, is not to 
hinder “the forward march of the 
nations’ she must give up her indi- 
viduality for ‘‘the spirit of German 
ization.”’ To put it vulgarly, Herr 
Sieburg is the small boy teaching his 
grandmother to suck eggs He does 
1iot see what we would all do well 
to remember, that the present Ger 


an Reich, crammed though it is 


vith ancient Bavarian, Saxon and 
Rhenis! castles, is as a nation 
vounger than the United States. The 
Hitlerites know that and are now 
invoking their old ‘‘German”’ heroes 


who are as little German in the mo 





ern sense as Hengist and Horsa are 

Englist As a nation, the present 
German Feich is an infant with an 
nt irge to grab, shout, grow 

nd attract attention Post-war Ger! 


1any in this respect in no way differs 
from pre-war Germany Before the 
war Germany attained great ‘‘pro 
‘res in the science of war; today, 
at least we hope so, the object of 
her progress is economic 


More than a hundred years ago, 


f 
De 


fore Germany as we now know it 
existed, Frederick of Prussia consid 
ered the German idiom the language, 
not of literature but of the kitchen. 
He therefore wrote in French At 
about the same time was born a man 
whose genius showed that the Ger 
man tongue could nobly express 
noble and poetic thoughts. Herr Sie 
burg loves France and he loves 
Goethe If instead of merely quot- 
ing Goethe, he will read and medi 
tate upon him he will discover some 
thing more precious and enduring 
than ‘‘modern progress’, something 
which the “spirit of Germanization’”’ 
has never yet assimilated yet which 
lies at the root of all true civiliza 
tion I mean the Goethe spirit, the 
Shakespeare spirit, the spirit of Rab 
elais, the spirit of Humanism 

Herr Sieburg is, I believe, now in 
England. There he will find that 
practically all he said of the individ 


ualism of France applies equally to 
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her neighbor. True, the Eng 
have statistics and are the 
more efficient than the French. 

this is only appearance, for no 

lishman really believes that stat 
mean anything. He will ene 

the local prototype of the con 
the British Landlady. He wil 
eumb to the witchery of Er 
lanes, Scottish hills and Irish w} 
He will shiver in June in B 
bedrooms, plumb the desolatic 
the British Sunday, endure the 
British suspicion of the forei 
And I hope he will write a 
about it all though I fear the 
possible title The English — Are 
Human? was annexed last year 
Dutchman. 


The Last 
Unknown Land 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Persian gulf. ‘The Rub’al Khali 
been crossed.” 

Much value is added to the bos 
Sir Arthur Keith’s study of the 
characteristics of the southern A 
(Appendix I) and by the natura] 
tory notes (Appendix II) of Dr. V 
Colman, on the specimens colk 
by Captain Thomas in the 
mountains, and in the laborious 
across the last great unknown 
from the Arabian sea to the Pe 


gulf 
Personality 
Plus 


“Magnificent Obsession”, by Lloy 
Douglas; Toronto, Thomas A 
price $3.00. 


By JAMES WHITE 


‘THERE are several unusual tl 
about this novel One is the 
that although written by a Can: 
it is only now being published in 
ada after it had run through 
editions following its publicatic 
the United States in 1929 Ant 
is that it is written by a clergy: 
Mr. Douglas is pastor of St. J 
St. United Church, Montreal, an 
ther surprisingly, is a frank, un 
emic novel of modern metrop¢ 
ife—the scene is not Montreal, 
ever, but Detroit—couched in 
breezy, often slangy vernacular o 
day I don’t know why this sl! 
particularly astonish us, but per 
it is because we have read go n 
novels and books by clergymen. 
The most unusual feature of 
book, however, is the theme. The 
tagonist of the novel is a brain 
geon who applies the principle 
practical Christianity in his work, 
not in the accepted sense of hum 
and self-sacrifice which are weakn 
es of character that too often br 
out the worst in the characters 
those to whom the humility and 
sacrifice are dedicated. The idea 
is to develop and expand one’s « 
personality so that by its power 
strength others may be influence: 
their own good and happiness ] 
a doctrine not of defeatism but 
courageous vitality that draws uj 
the inexhaustible springs of the 
force 
This is the motivation of an ir 
sting novel that in its outward fi 


is clever, racy and not without wit 
* 

Wife—“’Ere you are, just ‘om 

after doin’ two years for arson, 4 


now you can’t even make the kite! 
en fire draw!”—Passing Show 
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The War 
Years 


Continued from Page 4) 
or a time and was thinking of the 
ay the separate narratives carried 


n the lives of the characters in the 
Red Cross in France, in Italy, in 
Paris, Rome or London in a collu- 
iial vivid prose richer, juicier, more 
live and sensitive to America prob- 
bly than anything in our time, that 
back- 
world 
feel- 

the 
challenge 
that 
senseless 


was suddenly aware of a 


ground of a whole modern 
oming through a 
ng that the 


of Europe 


narrative, a 
restlessness of 
eople was a 


ecause it was a restlessness 
centuries of 
the tune of 


though, that 


out of 


ame 
carried on to 


itings, 


mie lies It may be, 


ese clippings have that powerful 
ffect because we remember the 


eadlines; 
ey touch off sparks to the imagin- 
tion, but in a few years they belong 


they belong to our time, 


ompletely to the  ash-can. Dos 
issos writes for his cwn time. I 
n't imagine him being interested 


what tomorrow, or to-morrow’s 

balmers think of him. He's too 

hentie for that sort of thing. 

It may be that it is through the 

e of what he calls, ‘‘The Camera 
that he gets this feeling of 
in the background. and that 


r all the clippings could be dis- 
nsed This ‘‘Eye’’ appears 
idenly the narratives, a 

type, a kind of 
personal 


with. 
through 
pages of large 


ressionistic poem, very 


they were 
recollection of particular 
the time in a kind of 
they have the effect of 
Often 
touch at 


author as though 


the 
own 
dents of 
im form; 
very 


trembling of a veil 


itiful, they seem to 


ething vaster than can be said in 


d crisp prose. 


1ere are some vivid and astonish- 
portraits of real persons, repre 
tive figures of the period that 


and have pages to themselves 


book 
telling in 


After all, while 


hout the 
Passos is narrative 
e story of a few people, he is 
to touch off the portrait of the 


the book is a kind of spiritual 


ory of a period, and these port- 
of President Wilson, the house 
Morgan, Jack Reed, Teddy Roose- 
are just as much part of the 
ckground as are the hills, water- 


ls, or dank pools of an artist palnt- 
What 
than a 


a picture of a wilderness 
Wilson is 


agie idealist in this portrait, for Dos 


ortraits! more 


issOs sees through him to the very 
irrow. 
The curious part of the book for 


® was that pages devoted to the char- 
cters when they are in Paris or Italy 
eem so much livelier than pages de- 
ited to the events at home in Amerti- 
i, though this is not true of Joe Wil- 
Ben the Jewish 
idical who ends up facing a ten year 


ams, or Compton, 


entence in Atlanta. The draggiest, 
lullest part of the book is the part 
illed ‘‘Daughter” telling of the life 

the Texas girl in New York. It 
eems to be honest but dull, careful 
Vork, though oddly enough when 
Daughter” gets to France working 

the Near East Relief the prose 
eaps forward and in the end she be- 
mes the most moving character in 
e book 


In his book, “Expression in Ameri 
a” Mr 
Dos Passos rather lightly. Mr 


lsohn 


Ludwig Lewisohn dismisses 
Lew 
not 


Carry the human spirit forward, and 


feels that Dos Passos does 
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JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Author of “1919” 
I’m afraid that other people looking 


seeing that the 


thor tries simply to tell what happens, 


at this book and au- 


will make the same rash mistake: the 


characters seem to be extraverts in- 


terested only in action rather than 
thinking But Dos Passos writes of 
his characters with simplicity and 
humility in his prose; there is com- 


plete effacement of the author; he is 
the object there 


The writers who are pro 


interested in seeing 
to be seen 
fessionally spiritual usually have none 
of these virtues of the spirit that Dos 
Dos 
that 
the job of the artist is to ‘“‘make” and 


Passos displays at every hand 


Passos is wise enough to know 
not talk, so he is sensitive enough to 
show with proportion and clarity the 


mind of a small boy, his growth, high 


school days and finally college. He 
has the sensitivity to show with 
beauty and simplicity the life of a 


tiny girl, the youngest in a family 


So Dos Passos’ book is a _ great 


bundle of life; it is a brutal, 
The 


The lan- 


great 
book. 


f£eous. 


rough, wild beautiful 


con- 
ception is big and gon 
will be shocking to some and 


And 


implications are so 


Luage 


terrifying to others incidental 


ly, the “spiritual” 


Vast one is left a bit stunned 


Book Notes 


oan undergraduate body 
University has launched a 
magazine known as “Queen's 


ol Queens 
new 
literary 


Quill’, very handsome in dress and 
mechanical production. The con 
tents of the initial number include 
25 contributions on a great variety 


In a brief commendatory foreword 
the Principal, Dr. W. H. Fyfe, speaks 


of the fascination of writing as an 
art which all can practice and sug 
gests for the guidance of aspirants 
Thorean’s words, ‘‘Say what you 
have to say clearly and have done 
with it; that is the secret of styl 


Books Received 


“The Mud Lark”, by Arthur 
Toronto, McClelland and 
price, $2.25 
The story of an English aristocrat 

who became the picture-bride of an 

Alberta wheat growe! 

‘They Call it Patriotism’, by Bruno 
Brehm; McClelland and Stewart, To 
ronto; price, $2.50 
An historical novel from the Ger 

man which deals with eventful 

years from the assassination of King 

Alexander and Queen Draga, ot 

Servia, in 1903, through the period 

of the murder of the Austrian Arch 

duke Francis Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
which led up to the World Wat 


Stringer; 
Stewart 


' 
the 


Dent NINE 
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“Tis Not How Much But How Well We Read” 


Story of My Life 


Clarence Darrow 


The Challengers 


Grace Livingston Hill $2.00 


A story of courage, of accident and 
harrowing adventure, of a strange 
message—and happiness 


$4.00 | 


The autobiography of the greatest 
criminal lawyer of his time may 
honestly be universal 
interest. 


The 


Copp | 
Clark | 


Company 


Limited 


called of 


Meet the Japanese 
Henry Albert Phillips $3.60 


Japan—with its 
wrestling matches 
sorts. An absorbing 
mysterious country. 


Lord of Lonely Valley 
Peter B. Kyne $2.00 


A girl from the Ease A man 
from the ranchlands Fast shoot- 
ing high financing No, ad- 
venture is not dead! 


theatres, temples, 
and pleasure re- 


book about a 


Holy Prayers ina 


, 
Horse’s Ear 
Kathleen Tumagawa 


Deputy at 
Snow Mountain 


Edison Marshall $2.00 
TORONTO | An intensely exciting story of a 


O) booming Alaska tows. 


$3.60 
Publishers 


| 
The autobiography of a woman who | 
in Japan is considered an American, | 
and in America, a Japanese oO 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


The Greatest English Success in 10 Years 











“By this breath-taking assertion of the alive- 
ness of life Mr. Golding is to be ranged with 
the major novelists.’”—Manchester Guardian. 
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“I congratulate you heartily. It is fine creative work on a 
masterly scale.” 


—Prime Minister ]. Ramsay Macdonald. 
“Criticism falters before this stupendous undertaking and 


achievement. A generation fifty years hence will read this 
book.” —Morning Post, London. 


“Among the major achievements in the novels of our time.” 


—Humbert Wolfe, The Observer, London. 
“There is endless entertainment in these pages. There 
emanates the sense that Magnolia Street is the cradle of the 


world.’’—The Times London. 


“An astonishment and a delight. I am lost in admiration 
of it."—L. A. G. Strong in The Spectator. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE HARBOURMASTER THE GOLDEN YEARS 

by William McFee oy FOP Gee 
Philip Gibbs tells the story of a vivacious lady 
whose life spans the golden age of England's 
Empire . . . in a rich, rational and romantte 


Generally pronounced the best and most 
romantic novel by the author of Command 


2 $>? 50 s e 
6th Printing 32. novel. $2.50 


EVENSONG AND LIFE GOES ON BROOME STAGES 


Beverley Nichols Vicki Baum Clemence Dane 

The story of one royal family of the theatre, 
from strolling players to the movies. Still a 
best-seller! $3.00 


. ’ ITHURIEL’S HOUR 
Helen Simpson S Joanna Cannan 
Here—against the terrible splendour of the Himalayan 
snows—is one of the most breathlessly thrilling novels 
Success from Abroad we have ever read To seal it is to climb a sheer 


twenty-six thousand feet of windswept rock and ice . . 


to learn the secret of a murder as exciting as that in 
Norman Douglas’s “South Wind By the author of 
“No Walls of Jasper $2.50 


In London they say: “A gorgeous Olympian charade’ .. “TL left it as unwillingly as a child leaves the Crystal Palace It's the story of 
a family. thrown to the ends of the earth, and like a boomerang, returning always 1 remarkable novel which will excite and interest 


your readers, as it has excited and interested us. Jacket by Rex Whistler $2.50 


This story of a great prima donna, once the toast 
Europe's capital, is the object of high praise from Priestley 
Swinnerton and Rebecca West $2.50 


ee Pe ili _ . me —<, 7 , 
MARY’S NECK a a rHE RATS OF NORWAY 
Booth Tarkington EDO) a — ]. Keith Winter 

a merry, gallant and, at m it <b Here is a curiously exciting story of four whom lov 
pemnine. 68 4 : lestroyed, which moves J. B. Priestley to repeat his 
the determined family of } NAD 4) eae v, | warning, “Unless he takes to drink or religion, you 
| : BS 4 ire going to read J. Keith Winter Author ot 
Other Mar S $2 


CHOCOLATE 
by Alexander Tarasov-Rodionot 
tempted to idvertis¢ this book iS i Russiat 


ovel you can read It's not only big—but a living 
story, torn out of war, intrigue, and complete 


oi 
summer resor DY 


1 business mat $2 


SWISS FAMILY MANHATTAN 
Christopher Morley 

s Family Manhattan’’ is a mad and utterly de- 

tale about a_ littl wiss clerk from. the 


of Nations whose dirigible 1s wrecked atop 


ipire State Building $2.00 


$?. S50 





| RG g : iia nal i cia ‘ hotly discussed in Russia, where 
. . r " : bh several hundred thousand copies h been sold 
BEHEMOTH te me | iawn CO 

Eric Hodgins and F. Alexander Magoun 1 £ PRE ees 

The Story of Power a \ a a Pe SCREEN SI AR 
the worl t feats of engu ring ; \ . i by ‘ | Jack Preston 
humor and beauty t drama } a | r} ith a Canadian, and a scree 
It is enthralling rea ’ | : 


BEHEMOTH will 


1's grea 
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. eee ae omens — iX ii yroducers, directors, supervisors 
‘OR THE LOVER OF ROMANCE 
THE BORROWED LOVER SECOND HAND WIFE THE FLAME OF DEVOTION 


Pauline Stiles Kathleen Norris Harriet T. Comstock 
ms of a lovely 
weaithv spinster 
tantly threatened by 
worl f dreat ) the spectre of her inknown inheritance $2.00 
THE LONG rHE SURVIVORS 
4 4 A B ‘ ; a 
Francis H. Sibson 
REF ey I i tale of disaster at sea told with sustained, passionate and fantastic 
484 fury ( vivid is the author's creative imagination that the first editor who 
; : oats 1 t Ok Commented in his report, “It has the effect of a fable told 
By Stewart Edward W hite Aor 
’ x ’ Y ™ 
A novel which has all the swe« p of John a RIVE q Lt ay THRILLERS 
Brown's Body A Saga of Adventure in YU’AN HEE SEE LAUGHS—Sax Robmer 
vhich we can all take pride THE LONG Yu'an Hee See” is as fascinating and blood-curdling a character as D1 


in epic of breathless adventure April ’ 
RIFLE, it is safe to say, is the finest f ) ’ idventu April Crim 


. . $2.00 
ichievement of an author whose Gol C'HE FLOATING ADMIRAL 











The Cabin ind “The Forest uf : 
en of England's most famous mystery writers 
modern classics of the trontier WOrKINE Collaboration It is the 1 t widely discussed mystery of the 


$2.00 
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en MURDER ON T -ACHT 
ull son’s new Contract eee 
Culbertson | on 


Rufus King 
es concerns a yacht bound 


. . is, with a strange cargo and an even stranger list of guests 
Bridge for Auction Players of 
Ely Culbertson, the world’s acknowled id THE MERIWETHER MYSTERY—Kay Cleaver Strahan 
' nee Pree eres One | ie FOOTPRINTS”, this author's book 


g the pro n, the other telling 
CONTRACT! tep of the Culbertsot 


red bridge expert ha 


s have been eagerly sought by 
id Her first new book of this type in more thar 


s 
$2.00 


nply explained. T! the ONE book that teacl oP ee 
en 1 what the player alread rOP STORY MURDER—Anthony Berkele} 
. y in CON on TI mystery story is ing i : 
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By the author of “The Poisoned Cho 
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